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Translator' Preface 


Gotthelf Bergsträsser (1886-1933) was one of the great Semitic linguists 
and philologists. This small volume encapsulates his learning, and every 
page yields concise statements of remarkable insight. He intended the book 
for elementary classes in Semitic linguistics, but only one familiar with the 
material can begin to appreciate the achievement in these brief chapters. 

A translation seemed called for for several reasons: It is generally 
agreed that Bergstrüsser's Einführung has not been superseded, and is 
unlikely to be. In more than half a century, no similar work has appeared, 
either a chrestomathy or a succinct characterization of each of the major 
Semitic languages, that can be used in an introductory class in Semitic 
linguistics. The historical approach, moreover, contrasts nicely with the 
descriptive orientation of 01.11 but, in America at least, the decline of 
foreign language teaching (or, rather, learning) means that the book is 
inaccessible to most of the undergraduates, seminarians, and beginning 
graduate students who would benefit from it most; an English version 
seemed imperative. The specialist, too, may find it convenient to refer to 
this volume. 

Bergstrásser supplied no bibliography. This lacuna has been filled with 
lists of books and articles that should be helpful to the student beginning 
the study of Semitic linguistics; it is meant to include all the standard 
reference grammars, and the more important articles on individual topics. 
References to the bibliography entries throughout the notes are by 
classification number preceded by the box O. 

Section numbering and titles have been supplied, to facilitate reference 
and comparison; the bibliography entries are keyed to the same numbering 
system. 

Where possible, the original orthography of the text specimens has 
been provided, in order to offer some familiarity with and practice in 
reading Semitic texts in their ordinary guise. An appendix on the scripts is 
therefore added. For convenience, abbreviated paradigms from the literary 
languages are included. 

The notes are intended to supplement or clarify Bergsträsser’s re- 
marks; nothing in the text besides typographical errors has been inten- 
tionally altered without notice. The text specimens have occasionally been 
rerendered in the light of newer scholarship; but whenever an option 
seemed possible, Bergstrásser's interpretation, of course, has been followed. 
The author's notes are numbered serially through a chapter, the translator's 
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are signified by letters. All editorial materials are found in the left margin 
(or column) of the page. 

The question naturally arose whether to include samples and discus- 
sion of the great Semitic literary language discovered after the book was 
written, Ugaritic. It was, happily, decided in advance, since the vowels of 
that language are only partially transmitted and Bergsträsser treats only 
fully vocalized dialects. Ugaritic, as well as the other unvocalized dialects 
(Phoenician, Epigraphic South Arabic) and the problematic Amorite and 
Eblite, however, are included in the notes and bibliography. 

It is a great pleasure to acknowledge the assistance of my teachers at 
the University of Chicago, who have read and commented on the appro- 
priate chapters: Gene B. Gragg (chapters 1, 2, and 5), who is in no small 
part responsible for this project, whose enthusiasm for it was most en- 
couraging, and who has also made numerous improvements in the clarity 
of the whole book; I. J. Gelb (chapter 1); Erica Reiner (chapter 2); 
Dennis G. Pardee (chapter 3); Stephen A. Kaufman (now at Hebrew 
Union, Cincinnati, chapter 4); and Carolyn G. Killean (chapter 6). My 
colleague Dr. Robert D. Hoberman (now at Stony Brook) has done the 
same for Chapter 4/2/2, and reviewed the Modern Hebrew specimen. 
Professors Fazlur Rahman and Walter Farber (Chicago), Johannes Renger 
(Berlin) and Richard Steiner (Yeshiva), and Dr. Wilfred van Soldt 
(Amsterdam) have also contributed useful suggestions. Dr. Jeremy Black is 
responsible for countless stylistic felicities; he also took on the responsibility 
of bringing the Akkadian transcriptions and transliterations into line with 
modern practice, and he drew the cuneiform signs for the first part of Table 
12 and prepared the list of values in its second part. Professor Dietz Otto 
Edzard, of Bergsträsser’s own University of Munich, was kind enough to 
advise me, during his stay at the Oriental Institute, on numerous matters of 
German style as well as on the content of the book. Professor Anton 
Spitaler, Professor Emeritus at Munich, has graciously communicated the 
alterations presented during the author's classroom lectures in 1929, as well 
as certain corrections of his own; they have been incorporated silently. I am 
particularly pleased to be able to point out this link with the author himself; 
I am most grateful to all these scholars for the numerous improvements they 
have introduced into my translation and annotations. I now understand 
writers' frequent claims that their books would have been better if they had 
followed more of the advice they solicited — that is certainly true in this 
case. 

Especial thanks go, too, to the staff of Eisenbrauns, named in the 
Colophon, who gallantly took on the job even though the design was to 
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prove to be among the most difficult, not only in their short history, but in 
the field generally. The skill with which they have catered to the eccentricities 
of the designer is apparent on every page. 


Peter T. Daniels 
Chicago, 1981 
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Foreword 


For some years it has been my practice from time to time to offer a 
course of lectures, “Introduction to the Semitic Languages and Literatures,” 
in which, besides sketching the history of the more important Semitic 
languages and their literatures, I clearly display the languages themselves in 
brief specimens. After the last presentation of this course the publisher 
suggested to me that I offer its material in book form. I comply with this 
request gladly; I had been distributing to my auditors the most important 
grammatical facts and the texts in duplicated form, but had myself felt the 
need to be able to put a primer into their hands, and also hoped that it couid 
be used by one or another of my colleagues for similar courses, or that it 
might help to a broader perspective those who know but a small part of the 
Semitic languages, by self-study; and, by using it, non-Semitic linguists 
could probably also achieve an insight into the Semitic linguistic stock. 

In preparing this manual I have restricted myself to text specimens and 
grammatical sketches, since for the external history of the Semitic languages 
Nóldeke's article “Semitic Languages" ([11:5) and the introduction to 
Brockelmann’s presentation of the comparative grammar (0 1:3) can be 
consulted, and for histories of the literatures the references are well known. 
This restriction on the contents results in a Semitic counterpart — though a 
much more modest one — to Schleicher's Indogermanische Chrestomathie, 
including parts of his Compendium. Such a counterpart to the Indo- 
European chrestomathy, which came into my hands early, I sorely missed at 
the beginning of my concern with the Semitic languages; over the course of 
my teaching experience I have become more and more convinced that the 
learning of one or a few of the Semitic languages and the study of the 
comparative grammar of the whole requires an overview of the linguistic 
facts of all the important branches of the Semitic family, if the risk of a one- 
sided and distorted conception of the nature of the Semitic languages and 
their mutual relationship is to be avoided. To help fill this gap has been the 
goal of my introductory course, and is now also the goal of this book. 

If I have reached this goal in any measure, if in particular I have 
succeeded in giving an accurate, up-to-date portrait of the languages that lie 
farther from my experience, I must thank the ready assistance of a large 
number of colleagues. My honored teacher A. Fischer (Leipzig) and J. J. 
Hess (Zürich) have increased the value of the book by contributing as yet 
unpublished texts from the Arabic dialects they know best; Distinguished 


1. The transcription of the texts has accordance with the character of the 
had to be considerably simplified in book. 


хіх 


Professor Fischer has also reviewed the entire Colloquial Arabic chapter. 
E. Littmann (Tübingen) has read the proofs of the section on Tigre, 
H.Stumme (Leipzig) of the Maltese text specimen, and F. Hommel 
(Munich) of the word list. The most extensive cooperation was provided by 
E. Mittwoch (Berlin), who repeatedly checked the sections on Ge*ez and 
Amharic, and by B. Landsberger (Leipzig), who raised the presentation of 
Akkadian to the level of his unrivaled knowledge of the language and who 
also advised me on many points in the chapter on proto-Semitic. I tender my 
warmest thanks to all these gentlemen; likewise to my student Dr. M. 
Plessner (Berlin), who read the proofs of the entire book. 

On Chapter 1 all the rest are built; otherwise they are independent of 
each other, though here and there in one reference is made to another.’ 
Within a chapter the treatment of the later forms presupposes in the reader a 
certain familiarity with the older, and so is on a somewhat less elementary 
level than the latter. The grammatical sketches chiefly utilize and explain the 
linguistic material in the text specimens, though they attempt to balance this 
principle against the determination that nothing of crucial importance 
remain entirely unmentioned. Qualifications — “mostly,” “usually,” etc., etc. 
— are not used sparingly; nevertheless, statements with no qualifications 
should not be taken as absolute: to simplify, one must coarsen. The notes to 
the texts are limited to the most sketchy key, principally to phonology and 
morphology; many merely repeat what is already said in the grammatical 
Sketches. 

A reader who is less familiar with the material might after studying 
Chapter 1 go next to Akkadian, Old Hebrew, and Classical Arabic. 


Gotthelf Bergsträsser 
Munich, February, 1928 


2. The Aramaic chapter is a bit more closely connected to the Hebrew chapter. 
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a. For typographical convenience 
and also on theoretical grounds, Berg- 
strässer’s choice of symbols has been 
somewhat altered. Changes are generally 
in the direction of conformity with the 
International Phonetic Alphabet (IPA). 
The letters, c, Ó, y, +, ў, 7, 0, and y and 
the signs ' and ° (after consonants) 
replace Bergstrasser’s z, d, 2, y, £, d, t, j, 
^ and H respectively. Cf. note d. 


Transcription 


Consonants 


A dot under a letter indicates emphatic pronunciation ($ 1.1.1). A line 
under or over a letter indicates pronunciation as a spirant, " over a letter 
indicates sh-type sibilants, ’ after a consonant marks palatalization, and ° 


labialization." 


> glottal stop ($ 1.1.1) 
© glottal fricative ($ 1.1.1) 


= у 
= fs 

English ch 
emphatic ё 


1 


emphatic d (see also $ 6.1.1) 
= th in this 

emphatic d (see also $ 6.1.1) 
-d 


-d 


emphatic g 
voiced velar fricative, Dutch g, 
French uvular r 


оч 09. OG Tom Ein Ga, MA, E. e S S I c 


у= 8 

h 

h hoarse, compressed A ($ 1.1.1) 
h = German ch in auch 

J = English j 

p = dz 

k 

k =) 

! 


3. For the sake of simplicity the 
letter is used only within words, but 
is to be supplied before an initial 
vowel, since with few exceptions in 


— 


] = English dark / 


- emphatic p 
=f 

emphatic k 

= trilled r 
emphatic r 


emphatic s 

= sh 

palatal s, lying between s and §, 
somewhat similar to German ch 
in ich (see also § 5/3.1.1) 

t 

t emphatic t 


э c bz X oS "uw 


t = th in thin 
emphatic £ 
= t 
= 


N `< = < "Ca SI 


z emphatic 2 


2 = s in treasure 


most of the Semitic languages initial 
vowels are introduced with a glottal 
stop ("strongly"). 
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b. “Accent” here is a cover term for 
both stress (intensity, loudness) and pitch 
(tone) accent. 


c. In the transcriptions, angle brack- 
ets enclose words supplied by Berg- 
strásser (ie., not found in the texts 
designated in his bibliographic foot- 
notes) and indications of ellipses he 
failed to mark. 


d. This principle is here carried to a 
logical conclusion. In several passages it 
is clear that Bergstrüsser understood 
(perhaps having independently devised) 
the phonemic principle (cf. $ 3 note f and 
$ 6/2 note b). To better exhibit the 
phonemic structures of the various lan- 
guages, the diacritics _ (and ^ over a 
consonant), ", °, and ' are meant to 
indicate positional variants, while dif- 
ferent letters stand for contrasting seg- 
ments within a language (thus 0 is used 
in proto-Semitic, Arabic, etc., while the 
same phone occurring as a variant of t in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, etc. is written 1). 
Similarly, consonants that have under- 
gone shifts are accorded new symbols: 
this is traditional in the use of f for 
Arabic (and not p); by extension is used 
for the affricate [d^] rather than g, which 
recalls the etymological g; etc. 


Vowels 


In general, only the vowels a e i о u are distinguished; they also occur 
in diphthongs, in which each component retains its own pronunciation. In 
the specimens of living dialects 2 and å (= IPA [æ] and [2]) and + are 
occasionally used. Only two quantities are distinguished, long (^ on the 
letter) and short; on the use of the breve " in Hebrew and Aramaic see 
$3n.9. A dot - is occasionally used as the sign of a vocalic nucleus of 
uncertain quality. 


Accent 


' indicates syllables with primary accent;" ` indicates secondary accent, 
and also the accented syllables of words that accentually depend on the 
following one (and occasionally of those that depend on the preceding one, 
in which case the two are joined by -). Further details of accent and the use 
of accent-marks are to be found under the individual languages. The 
hyphen - serves in Akkadian, South Arabic-Ethiopic, and Arabic for the 
analysis of single words into their components (most significantly to 
separate enclitic particles, in Amharic for deeper levels of analysis); but in 
Hebrew and Aramaic it joins words that form an accent unit. 


Miscellaneous Signs 


* not attested, but only hypothetical (reconstructed) form. 

< developed from, > becomes. 

In the translations of the text specimens parentheses enclose explana- 
tory additions; in the transcribed examples within the grammatical sketches, 
sounds that may be absent; e.g., öz(i) = özi or oz. 

/ stands between interchangeable sounds; e.g., ho/u = ho or hu. 


Alternative Transcriptions 


For some sounds (besides the ones indicated in the table of conso- 
nants, Туу = approximately Ty, www = approximately Zw; ayy = approxi- 
mately aiy, aww = approximately auw) two letters may be used; this has its 
explanation in the structure of the sound system and in the manner of 
transmission of the various languages.‘ 
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Abbreviations of Language Names 


Owing to the large number of authors and the variety of languages in which they have written on the Semitic 
languages, an annoying diversity of abbreviations is found, sometimes with no explanation (“Ar.” is especially 
prone to abuse). While only a selection from this list occurs in this book, it is hoped that the following might 
become a standard set. 


Ab 
Ag 
Ah 
Ak 
Am 
An 
As 
At 
Bd 
Ba 
BA 
BH 
Cl 
Cn 
Co 
CPA 


CS 
E 
EA 
Eb 
Ed 
Eg 
ESA 
GA 


Gu 
Gz 


Arabic 

Argobba 

Amharic 

Akkadian 

Aramaic 

Ammonite 

Assyrian 

Amorite 

Bedouin Arabic 

Babylonian (recension) 

Biblical Aramaic 

Biblical Hebrew 

Classical (Arabic) 

Canaanite 

Colloquial (Arabic) 

Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic 

Common Semitic 

Ethiopic 

El-Amarna 

Eblite 

Edomite 

Egyptian (Arabic) 

Epigraphic South Arabic 

Galilean (Jewish Palestinian) 
Aramaic 

Gurage 

GeSez 


Mo 
MSA 


Hebrew 
Hadramautian 

Harari 

Harsusi 

Imperial Aramaic 
Israeli Hebrew 
Lihyanite 

Майа Aramaic 
Maltese 

Moabite 

Mandaic 

Modern East Aramaic 
Mehri 

Middle/ Mishnaic Hebrew 
Minean 

Moroccan Arabic 
Modern South Arabic 


MStA Modern Standard Arabic 
MWA Modern West Aramaic 


N 

Na 
NWS 
O 

Pa 
PA 
Ph 
PS 
Pu 


New (Neo)... 
Nabatean 
Northwest Semitic 
Old... 

Palmyran 
Palestinian Aramaic 
Phoenician 
proto-Semitic 
Punic 


AA 
Ch 


Cu 
Om 
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Qatabanian 
Semitic 

South Arabic 
Sabean 

Safaitic 

Shauri 
proto-Sinaitic 
Samaritan 
Soqotri 

South Semitic 
Standard ... 
Syriac 

Tigrinya 
Talmudic Aramaic 
Tigre 

Thamudic 
Tiberian recension 
Türoyo 

Ugaritic 

Urmia Aramaic 


Afro-Asiatic 
Berber 
Chadic 
Cushitic 
Omotic 


a. The Stammbaum (“family tree") 
model of the classification of Semitic 
may not be the most appropriate one. 
Rabin [10:2 suggests a Wellentheorie 
(“wave theory”) that may better account 
for the various overlapping isoglosses 
observed particularly when the less well 
attested dialects are taken into consid- 
eration. 


b. Eblite and Amorite are West 
Semitic, but they, with Old Akkadian, 
are treated in the notes to § | as being 
most relevant there. 


c. There is some evidence that 
(North) Arabic might best not be classed 
with South Semitic, but rather belongs 
in a “Central Semitic” group having 
affinities with both Northwest and South 
Semitic. See Hetzron [10.6:1. 


d. Epigraphic South Arabic is 
treated in the notes to § 5/3. 


е. Ge*ez, Tigré, and Tigrinya con- 
stitute North Ethiopic; the other Ethiopic 
languages are South Ethiopic. 


f. Phoenician and a few minor lan- 
guages join Hebrew in the Canaanite 
group; Ugaritic too is treated in the 
notes to § 3, as seeming most closely 
related to Canaanite. 


Introductory Note 


This book deals with only a selection of Semitic languages. 
It omits all those that are known to us only or primarily from 
vowelless inscriptions, etc.; and of groups of closely related 
dialects it is limited to one or another characteristic member. 
There remain: Akkadian (Babylonian-Assyrian); Hebrew; Old 
Aramaic (represented by Biblical Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Mandaic) and Modern Aramaic (the dialects of Ma*lüla and 
Urmia); South Arabic-Ethiopic, with Ge‘ez as the representa- 
tive of the old language and, for the living dialects, Tigré and 
Amharic on the one side, and Mehri on the other; finally, 
North Arabic with Colloquial Arabic (the dialect of the Central 
Arabian Bedouins, Egyptian, Moroccan, and Maltese), — 
These languages may be grouped in various ways: against 
Akkadian as East Semitic, all the others together form West 
Semitic; on the other hand, against South Semitic (North® 
and South Arabic! and Ethiopic’) the other languages are 
grouped as North Semitic, and within this Hebrew and Aramaic 
belong closer together as Northwest Semitic.' 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 1 
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a. The family of Afroasiatic lan- 
guages includes Semitic, Egyptian, Cush- 
itic, Omotic, Berber, and Chadic, and a 
proto-language is reconstructible to some 
extent as an "earlier stage" of Semitic. 
The former designation for this family, 
Hamito-Semitic, is going out of fashion 
because it erroneously suggests that the 
other five groups stand in closer rela- 
tion among themselves than to Semitic. 


b. Bergstrásser thus avoids the trap 
of claiming that proto-Semitic is a real 
language spoken by theancestral Semites 
who must then have had a specific 
homeland that might be located, and 
makes possible the short step to saying 
that proto-Semitic represents underlying 
forms in the generative grammar sense. 


c. It must be kept in mind that 
when Bergsträsser wrote, two of the 
four earliest Semitic languages were 
completely unknown (Eblite and Ugari- 
tic), and two (Amorite and Old Akka- 
dian*) were much less well understood 


8 1/11.1 


than they are now. The reconstruction 
thus could not take into account all the 
data available today. 


*A language different from Old 
Assyrian and Old Babylonian from which 
they cannot have developed directly. 


2 PROTO-SEMITIC 


Chapter 1 


Proto-Semitic 


*Proto-Semitic" is not the name of a unified language 
that is clearly delimited temporally and spatially; it is a cover 
term for everything that we can infer to have temporally 
preceded the emergence of the individual Semitic languages (or 
at least the greater part thereof) as they are known to us. Since 
the various linguistic phenomena offer considerably different 
points of departure for deductions concerning their prehistory, 
and since furthermore we seek to understand the immediately 
recoverable proto-Semitic material as itself the outcome of 
earlier stages," linguistic facts of very disparate age and diverse 
distribution all fall under the notion “proto-Semitic.” 

There is another way in which a description of proto- 
Semitic cannot have the same import and character as the 
description of a language transmitted in recorded form. In the 
first place the purported features of proto-Semitic are merely 
abstracted out of the individual Semitic languages, and hence 
are hypothetical; and besides — and this is even more 
important — anything that chances not to be preserved in at 
least one Semitic language (and that will be no small amount) 
is simply not recoverable by us. Any description of proto- 
Semitic is thus necessarily uncertain and incomplete." — 

Table 1 sets out the consonant inventory of proto-Semitic.' 
This table shows two noteworthy groups of sounds, the 
laryngeals and the emphatics. Of the laryngeals, only °, the 


1. The sound changes of the various 
languages are dealt with under the re- 
spective languages; for the purpose of an 
overview, the most divergent and most 


complicated of them, the vagaries of the 
dentals and sibilants, are collected in 
tabular form in Table 2. 


d. The four earliest languages have 
phonemic Ó and ó, but in all of them š 
includes $, which is therefore a later 
West Semitic development, as are also Ө 
and б, and possibly y (cf. $3 note b). 
Gelb recommends a different set of 
symbols — 5 for traditional š, š for 8, 
and Z for ó — to better reflect the 
subsequent realizations. 


Table 1 
1. Laryngeals: ° Shh 


2. Oral consonants: 







Manner of Articulation 


Stops Spirants 








Voiceless Voiceless 









Emphatic Emphatic Emphatic 


b) sibilants: s-type 2 


=, = 


ś-type (palatal) 


x 


X-type 
C) sonorants: r / 
3. Nasal consonants: m n 
4. Semivowels: w y 


Table 2 





non-emphatic emphatic 












voiceless 





Proto-Semitic 








Akkadian š 

Hebrew š $ Je t $ 
Aramaic t š $ t $ t 
South Arabic sis |š l r |0 |s |Ó 

M ў — 
Ethiopic 5 š t 5 а 
:  — А 
Arabic 0 | 5 š t |z | s | d 
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$ 1/1.1.1 Proto-Semitic 


e. "Symmetry" ofthe proto-language 
must not be insisted upon too strongly. 
Aside from the fact that phonological 
Systems tend to obey the principle of 
privative oppositions — whereby a less 
“marked” sound (a more ordinary one, 
requiring fewer features in its descrip- 
tion) is likely to be paired with the 
absence of a more marked one — a 
totally symmetrical proto-system would 
leave it difficult to account for any sub- 
sequent changes: an ideal system would 
not have had to be altered. 


f. y is found in Ugaritic, and so is 
perhaps to be ascribed to proto-Semitic. 


g. Steiner 01.1.1.3:3 has collected 
evidence that *£ and its voiced counter- 
part *ó were lateral fricatives. 

h. But the Afroasiatic consonantal 
system has been reconstructed by Dia- 
konoff [11:12 as essentially the same 
as the proto-Semitic one. 


4 PROTO-SEMITIC 





Consonants 


simple glottal stop (or the corresponding glottal onset), as in 
the English exclamation uh-oh, and Л are generally widespread 
in other languages; while *, a voiced growling sound, which 
encompasses numerous varieties from a stop to a continuant 
to a vowel pronounced with a growl, and Л, a strongly 
constricted, hoarse h, are elsewhere comparatively rare. The 
oldest pronunciation of the emphatics was probably with 
following release of the glottal stop, as is still the case in 
modern Ethiopic; this is widely replaced by a weakened 
pronunciation with velarization — broader contact between 
tongue and palate, particularly the soft palate. Laryngeal and 
emphatic phones lend Semitic a hard, rough sound, which is 
enhanced by a tendency toward energetic articulation of 
consonants. 

In the table the asymmetry of the proto-Semitic conso- 
nantal system becomes apparent." Only the laryngeals (and the 
nasals and semivowels) are fully represented. The dentals 
appear to lack only a voiced emphatic stop; but actually the 
two emphatic spirants as well are hardly fixed in their place in 
the system, and in the individual Semitic languages display a 
variability that must be ascribed to peculiarities of the original 
articulation. The velars exhibit only one emphatic, which tends 
in the individual languages to drift into places that had 
remained empty in the system — voiced stop, or even spirant; 
of the two spirants, at least y is not entirely certified as proto- 
Semitic.’ The series with the most gaps is the labials, though 
traces of emphatic stops may perhaps be found there. Among 
the sibilants, the position of emphatic voiced s-sound remains 
unfilled; one would also expect to find the voiced counterparts 
of the existing voiceless sounds $ë and š. On the whole, the 
system gives the impression that it 15 already the product of a 
long development with considerable disturbance." 
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i. Such a two-short-vowel system is 
what Diakonoff reconstructs for Afro- 
asiatic. 


§ 1/12.0 


j. This term is preferred to “dou- 
bling” and “gemination” because a long 
consonant does not last twice the dura- 
tion of a short one, nor is the stop 
articulation of a long affricate repeated. 


Root Morphology Proto-Semitic § 1/1.2.0 


There are three long vowels and three short onesa r ü a i 
u; but an older stage is still clearly recognizable, in which ; and 
u were functionally equivalent as varying realizations of a 
reduced grade, and together were opposed to the vowel a, the 
single full short vowel.’ Diphthongs as combinations of several 
vowels in one syllable are not found; au and ai do occur, but 
have the value vowel * consonantal w or y. 

Already within proto-Semitic, some sound changes have 
taken place. ? at the end of a syllable that begins with ? 
disappears, with lengthening of the vowel; e.g., Ab akulu'leat'« 
*^a?kulu (prefix ?a + root °kD. After 2, w and y frequently 
become °; e.g., Ab qdilun ‘speaking’ < qawilun (from qwl). 
Adjacent to laryngeals, i and u are sometimes replaced by a; 
e.g., Ab дас ‘fall’ from waqasa ‘he fell,’ where the loss of the 
first syllable indicates that the vowel of the imperative was 
originally i (see § 1/1.2.2.5). Assimilation of n to a following 
consonant under varying conditions is a feature common to 
North Semitic. — 

The complementary relationship between consonant and 
vowel is the signal characteristic of Semitic. The meaning of a 
root inheres exclusively in the consonants of the root; the 
vowels, along with consonant repetitions or lengthenings! and 
certain consonantal affixes, serve only to modify this root 
meaning through the formation of various nominal and verbal 
stems and their inflection. Each word is thus an individual 
representative of a formative pattern, either nominal or verbal. 
The pattern may be isolated by replacing the individual root 
consonants with general symbols, and that is how they are 
notated; Ab qatilun *murderer' thus instantiates the nominal 
pattern CaCiCun (C = consonant)? This system holds almost 


2. For practical use, the consonants here, is ol except in Akkadian, where 
of some paradigmatic root are usually prs is preferred. 
used. The most common one, employed 
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8 1/1.2.0.2 


k. These statements constitute a 
compromise between the theory that all 
Semitic roots were originally biliteral 
with identifiable extensions with some 
semantic function, and the theory that 
all roots were triliteral with the ones 
involving the semivowels ? w y becoming 
weak in inflection. 


6 PROTO-SEMITIC 


Weak Roots 


without limit in the realm of the verb and those nouns that 
stand in some relation to the verb; it does not pertain to the 
substantives proper, the primary nouns. Here an older state of 
affairs is clearly recognizable, in which the relation of conso- 
nant and vowel does not differ markedly from that in other 
languages, and in which the “root” is composed of both 
consonant and vowel in indivisible unity. 

The unequal value of consonant and vowel is closely 
related to another prevailing trait of Semitic, triliterality — the 
fact that most consonantal roots (aside from pronouns and 
genuine particles) are composed of THREE consonants (radicals). 
Many such roots can be identified as extensions of original 
biliterals. Traces of unaltered biconsonantal roots are found 
on the one hand in irregular, so-called weak verbs, and on the 
other in the primary nouns. 

Weak verbs are those that display shortening in their 
inflection as compared with triliteral (strong) verbs. In part 
these shortenings are secondary, chiefly the result of contrac- 
tions, such as they undergo when one of the root consonants is 
a semivowel (or in some circumstances a laryngeal); but in 
part the shorter forms are the older, based directly on a root 
with no more than two consonants." Their vowel (as well as 
the occasional doubling of the second consonant) determines 
the type of secondary extension to triliteral roots, chiefly to II 
W Or y (ie., with w or y as middle radical) and II geminate 
(with repetition of the second radical in the position of the 
third radical). Among the primary nouns some biliteral sub- 


3. Groups of roots that are distin- 
guished by sharing a particular type of 
radical (particularly the “weak” roots) 
are designated by the number of the 
radical and its distinguishing feature. So 
“I laryngeal” means roots whose first 


radical is a laryngeal; “II weak" roots 
are ones whose second radical is “weak,” 
i.e., w or y; “П geminate” roots are 
those whose second radical is geminated 
or repeated, so that the last two radicals 
are the same; etc. 


1. A further property of the conso- 
nantal root, identified by Landsberger 
L11.2.0:1 but statistically investigated 
only by Greenberg D1.2.0:2, is the 
incompatibility of root consonants. No 
triliteral root can contain more than one 
consonant from the same point of articu- 
lation (except II geminates). Greenberg's 
study is founded upon Arabic; Koskinen 
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L13b.2.0:1 finds a similar principle op- 
erating in Hebrew. A preliminary in- 
vestigation of the roots in Akkadian 
(Old Babylonian) suggests that a stronger 
principle operates in that language: no 
root may contain more than one conso- 
nant sharingany distinctive feature (place 
or manner of articulation, voicing). 


m. It is now known that the dual 
was fully productive in Old Akkadian 
(and Old Assyrian). 


$ 1/12.1.1 


n. Not all authors accept the h/š 
distinction as germane to the gender 
distinction, preferring to ascribe it to 
dialectal variation within proto-Semitic 
or to dissimilation, perhaps of a conso- 
nant *s (so Diakonoff). Cf. note v and 
$ 5/3 note c. 


Personal Pronouns Proto-Semitic 


$ 1/12.1.1 


stantives have been retained, which judging by their meaning 
must belong to the oldest stratum of the language." 

The special relation between consonant and vowel has the 
result that consonant articulation is sharp and exact, with only 
a limited tendency toward assimilation to neighboring conso- 
nants; the vowel articulation on the other hand is indefinite, 
the available range for it being very great and noticeable even 
in the long vowels. — 

In pronoun, verb, and noun three numbers, singular, 
dual, and plural, are differentiated, and two genders, masculine 
and feminine, and these, in pronoun and verb, not merely in 
the third person but in the second as well. The dual is not so 
richly developed as the plural; in the noun it was from the first 
probably just a form for making pairwise-corresponding 
counterparts, pronoun and verb retain no trace of it in the first 
person at all, and no gender distinction is made in it in the 
second person." 

The personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
are: ‘I’ *an°a, ‘thou’ masculine *anta, feminine *апїт; ‘we’ 
*nihnü, ‘yow masculine *antumü, feminine *antinna. — The 
third person personal pronoun is a determinative, which 
originally meant something like ‘the same’; it is ‘he’ *Лй° а, 
‘she’ *§7°a," masculine plural *Aumü, feminine *šinna (re- 
shaped after the second person). — The special treatment of 
the first and second persons versus the third recurs in the verb. 

Besides the fully stressed forms just given, the personal 
pronouns also have enclitic forms, which on nouns (and 
prepositions) indicate the genitive, and on verbs and some 
particles the accusative; only the first person singular has 
different forms for the genitive and accusative. These pro- 
nominal suffixes are: ‘my’ *-ya and *-r, ‘me’ Sat ‘thy, thee’ 


4. There is even one monoliteral substantive: *pi ‘mouth.’ 
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$ 1/1.2.1.2 


o. Though Old Akkadian and Old 
Assyrian had one; cf. $ 2 note e. 
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Other Pronouns 


masculine *-ka, feminine SA" ‘his, him’ *-hü, ‘her’ *-šz; ‘our, 
us’ *-ng; ‘your, you’ masculine *-kumü, feminine *-kinnà; 
‘their, them’ masculine *-humü, feminine *-Sinnd. 

No proto-Semitic forms for the demonstrative are known 
for sure, just elements that emerge quite diversely in the 
daughter languages: a deictic particle *ha-, a stem ó + long 
vowel, also /, 0 especially in adverbs, as well as (found in only 
some of the languages) k (for far deixis) and п. 

There is no possessive pronoun of an adjectival character 
(the function of one is performed by the pronominal suffixes),° 
and likewise the demonstratives are not simply adjectives, but 
genuine substantives: when in construction with a substantive 
they can precede it, while adjectives must follow. Interroga- 
tives and numbers are substantives as well; so is the expression 
of “allness”: ‘all men’ is in Arabic kullu n-näsi ‘the totality of 
men’ or an-näsu kulluhum ‘the men, their totality.” For many 
substantives, e.g., the names of materials, there are no corre- 
sponding adjectives; instead the substantive itself can occur 
with another substantive as appositive, genitive, or predicate, 
as in Ab аб-даиђи l-hariru ‘the silken garment,’ Qaubu haririn 
(genitive) ‘a silken garment,’ a0-Oaubu harirun ‘the garment is 
silk.” The Semitic languages do indeed have an ending, -iy- or 
-dy-, which derives adjectives from substantives; but it was 
used originally almost exclusively for forming place-of-origin 
indicators from place (or personal) names (Ab nisbatun, hence 
called nisbe endings): Ak Yaudayyu (As Yaudayya), Ab 
Yahidiyun ‘Jewish, Jew.’ Also, where an adjective and a 
substantive are both available, it is often preferred to use the 
substantive (especially when it is an abstract) in the genitive 
rather than the related adjective: Ab rajulu sau?in ‘a bad man,’ 
literally ‘a man of badness’; cf. BA kurse-malküteh ‘his royal 
throne,’ literally ‘the throne of his kingship.’. 


р. Cf. ОАК šu 3i ša, a declined 
relative pronoun. 


Other Pronouns Proto-Semitic $ 1/1.2.1.2 


In the interrogative pronoun a division between persons 
and things replaces the distinction between masculine and 
feminine. The stem is т + long vowel; the apportionment of 
forms between persons and things is different in the different 
languages. The interrogative pronoun can be strengthened 
with -n; the most widespread of these forms is *man, which 
usually means ‘who?.’ Beside the purely substantival interroga- 
tive pronouns ‘who?,’ ‘what?,’ many of the languages have an 
adjectival ‘which?’ with the stem aiy- (derived from an inter- 
rogative particle *ai ‘where?,’ etc.), which, however, was 
probably also originally a substantive and in that guise 
especially is conjoined with an explicative or partitive genitive, 
as in Ab aiyu Sai’in ‘which thing?,' literally ‘what of the 
thing?,’ or aiyuhum ‘which of them?.' — The interrogatives 
serve more generally as indefinites, especially та, which is a 
particle of multitudinous uses (principally generalizing and 
topicalizing). 

No proto-Semitic relative pronoun can be reconstructed,” 
but the relative CLAUSE is proto-Semitic, as the similarity of its 
formation in the various languages proves. It need not neces- 
sarily be introduced by a pronoun; but already in proto- 
Semitic the possibility must have existed either of topicalizing 
with a demonstrative the substantive to which it belonged, or 
of referring with an interrogative pronoun to an underlying 
concept of a general and indefinite nature. To this last possi- 
bility the interrogatives owe their use as generalized relatives, a 
function which any of them can also serve (e.g., ‘who?’ also 
‘who,’ ‘whoever,’ ‘each one that,’ also plural ‘all those who’). 
As opposed to what we are familiar with, no relative pronoun 
referring to its head can be a constituent of the relative clause, 
which must instead be an independent clause. The head is as a 
rule a constituent of this clause only in the form of a 
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q. This use of the term Aktionsart 
(translated “mode of action" or simply 
*mode") is idiosyncratic; it usually refers 
to what Bergsträsser calls "aspect," but 
there seem to be as many usages of the 
term as there are authors using it. Cf. 
note ad. 

r. *Fientive" is a term coined by 
Landsberger (who is responsible for 
much of this discussion of the verbal 
system), from the Latin Gene “becoming,” 
that he never defined rigorously; it came 
to be used, if at all, to designate both 
verbs that are non-stative in inherent 
meaning, and inflections of a verb that 
are not permansive (stative) in form. 
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Morphology 


pronominal suffix; e.g., Ab kitabun anzalnähu ‘a book — we 
have sent IT away’ = ‘a book THAT we have sent away.’ After a 
first or second person, therefore, the relative clause must be in 
the same person; e.g., Sy allaha att danhett men #таууа ‘you 
are God, this — you have come down from heaven' = *who has 
come down from heaven.' With or without relative pronoun, 
the relative clause can be substantival (without head substan- 
tive): ‘that which,’ ‘one who,’ ‘who,’ etc.; e.g., BA ISsbsr šmeh 
‘to one whose name is Sheshbazzar.' — 

The opposition between noun and verb differs notably 
from that in most other languages. On one side stands a 
relatively small number of what are strictly substantives proper, 
not further analyzable, originally not obeying the rule of a 
consonantal root, which name things (kinship terms, animals, 
body parts, tools, etc.); on the other side is the large group of 
nominal-verbal roots, which designate attributes, states, or 
actions. The gulf between the two kinds of root is bridged only 
at a later stage through the formation of denominal verb stems 
on the one hand and deverbal names of things (e.g., nouns of 
instrument, *miptäh ‘key’ from pth open", The distinguish- 
able stems (themes) in which the nominal-verbal roots are 
embodied were early organized into a finely graded system of 
semantic categories; on the nominal side for example adjective, 
verbal adjective, noun of agent, noun of action, etc., etc., all in 
various subclasses; on the verbal side objective modes of 
action (Aktionsarten):* punctual (momentaneous), ingressive, 
terminative, durative-fientive, stative, etc., etc. It is for the 
formal differentiation of these semantic categories that — 
however it may have come about — the singular behavior of 
the vowels in Semitic appears to have evolved: those stems 
belonging to the same group preserve the same structure, i.e., 
the same vocalism. 


8 1/122 


5. This extremely concise presenta- 
tion of Bergsträsser’s view of the devel- 
opment of the Semitic verbal system 
(one of the most hotly disputed ques- 
tions in Semitic linguistics) may be 
supplemented by the fuller one from 
L13b:6v283 (transcription altered to con- 
form with that adopted here): 

The oldest Semitic verb forms are 
the imperative and the imperfect, which 
has the same stem; to be exact, in the 
suffixless forms it ends with a consonant 
(short imperfect, H jussive and imperfect 
consecutive = Ab apocopate = Ak pret- 
erite). Being based on the imperative, 
this short imperfect had chiefly a jussive 
meaning; next, as the only declarative 
verb form at the outset, there fell to it 
the expression of the past (past action), 
since the nominal clause was available 
to express the present. 

The polysemy of the short imperfect 
has been retained not only in Hebrew 
(jussive and imperfect consecutive), but 
also in Akkadian (precative and preterite) 
and to some extent in Arabic (jussive 
and negation of the past after lam). The 
antiquity of the form itself is apparent, 
among other reasons, from its wide dis- 
tribution in the Hamitic languages. 

The vocalization of these stems, in 
so far as those that were not biliteral 
(monovocalic) are concerned, could vary 
considerably; but they were unified early 
owing to various factors. 

In addition, the possibility likewise 
existed from an early date of attaching 
pronominal suffixes to nouns, e.g., Ak 
Xarr-ükü 1 am king.’ By this means there 
was formed from the adjectival forms 
qatil- and qatul-? (biliteral *mit-, *bux-)a 


5. It is thus presupposed that the 
development of the permansive-perfect 
as verb form with specific vowel rela- 
tions, despite the great age of the suffix 


Verbs Proto-Semitic $ 1/1.2.2 


As in the nominal sphere, the possible verb stem forma- 
tions are limited by the root meaning (e.g., naturally no noun 
of agent is formed from a root that designates an attribute, 
like ‘white’); this also holds (originally) for the verbal category 
of mode of action: most verbs belong by virtue of their 
meaning to a particular mode, and can only form stems in 
another in an extended or transferred sense. Thus, ‘go away’ 
is punctual-ingressive, ‘come’ is punctual-terminative, ‘run’ 
durative-fientive, ‘sleep’ stative. Originally, therefore, most verbs 
probably belonged to a single, particular vocalization type. 
The clearest traces left by this stage of development are in the 


suffix conjugation, the Akkadian per- 
mansive and West Semitic neutral i- and 
u-perfect.‘ In the third person only 
gender and number indicators served as 
suffixes; in the first and second persons, 
on the other hand, the personal pronouns 
without the initial ап- were used, i.e., 
*-akü > -ükü, -tā -tr, -пй, -tumü -tinna. 
Subsequently in Akkadian the -2- of the 
first person singular was introduced into 
the other forms, while in West Semitic 
by analogy with these forms it fell away 
from the first person singular also. 

Beside qatil ul- (and corresponding 
biliterals with i/u), neutral perfects gatal- 
(or biliterals with a) will also have been 
present; but, probably because of their 
limited number, they exerted no influence 
on subsequent developments. 





conjugation per se, first occurs at a time 
when the formative value of the vocal- 
ism already prevailed. 

6. Therefore I cannot accept the 
widely advocated idea that the perman- 
sive is identical with the full range of the 
West Semitic perfect; still less, of course, 
the opposite, first formulated by Barth 
and now newly advocated by Brockel- 
mann and Bauer, that it is rather the 
Akkadian present that corresponds to 
the West Semitic perfect. 


The meaning of this suffix conjuga- 
tion was by its nature chiefly that of a 
general present. Its great age is evidenced 
not only by the correspondences in the 
Semitic languages, but also by its occur- 
rence in Egyptian and Berber in the 
same meaning. 

A present-future split off from the 
preterite (jussive), and in different ways 
in East and West Semitic: while in Ak- 
kadian an accented 4 was inserted after 
the first radical — ipqid ` ipáqid — in 
West Semitic a final vowel was attached 
— yaqtul : yaqtulu or yaqtula. 

Since a suffixed -u also occurs in 
Akkadian (as subordination marker), 
perhaps the split itself is already proto- 
Semitic, and only the differention of the 
u- and a-forms and the Akkadian á- 
infixing are later. The fact that suffixed 
or infixed vowels are common as tense 
markers in Hamitic would also support 
this, as would the fact that there are 
similarities in usage between the Akka- 
dian present and the West Semitic im- 
perfect. 

The relation between the Ethiopian 
indicative yeqátel (opposed to the sub- 
junctive yeqtel) and the Akkadian pres- 
ent is unclear. 

(Continued in note ac). 
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t. This analysis is presented in 
Landsberger (12/1.0:1,362. His sugges- 
tion L11.2.0:1 that roots must differ 
by at least two quanta — both a con- 
sonant and an ablaut pattern — though, 
does not seem supported by the col- 
lected data now available. 
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Verbs 


system of biliteral verbs, especially as it is found in Akkadian. 
Here, e.g., biliteral verbs with middle z, if they are intransitive, 
form an ingressive-mode group, which particularly denotes the 
sudden reversal of a normal state into the opposite (müt ‘die,’ 
nih ‘fall asleep,’ nis ‘set in motion’); if they are transitive, they 
form a durative-terminative group (sid ‘hunt down a wild 
animal,’ dik ‘strike dead"). 

From these stems are derived ones that indicate verbwise 
an event (especially an action), and probably also some that 
indicate a state; this is done by means of prefixes. The forms 
of these derivations are already unified verbal forms at the 
earliest reconstructible stage, and their pronominal elements 
can no longer lead a separate existence; the meaning of this 
inflection is completely dependent on the mode of the stem; 
there is no tense difference. The stems that according to their 
kind of meaning are purely nominal, especially those that 
express an attribute, and to a great extent those that express a 
state, can serve as predicates of nominal clauses; in contrast to 
the verbal expression of an event, they express static existence. 
Out of such nominal clauses a second, non-genuine verbal 
inflection has developed, in which the postposed pronouns of 
the first and second persons, in hardly altered form, are fused 
with the stem into a word. 

The various Semitic languages, particularly Akkadian as 
against West Semitic, have gone their own ways in gathering 
together the various prefixing- and suffixing-inflected themes 
into unified paradigms, in which “tense”-stems stand in specific 
ablaut relations to each other and in whose forms any verb can 
be inflected more or less without exception. They have also 
diverged regarding the disposition of the objective mode- 
differences for expressing the subjective time-stages past, 
present, and future. It is Common Semitic for the imperative 


81/1221 


и. Gelb [11/2.2.2.1.2:1 suggests, оп 
Old Akkadian and Amorite evidence, 
that the -a of the third person masculine 
singular goes back to a pronominal -u, 
originally copulative, that became a 
predicative marker on substantives and 
adjectives. It passed thence to stative 
verbs and then fientive verbs, and it be- 
came -a under the influence of the ad- 
verbal accusative marker. The ultimately 
pronominal origin is parallel to that 
which Bergsträsser suggests for the first 
and second persons. 


Verbal Categories Proto-Semitic 


8171229 


to have the punctual stem-form: a command “set yourself in 
motion” is more obvious and more natural than a command 
“go for an hour-long walk." For non-punctual commands 
Semitic uses declarative forms of durative character. Declara- 
tive forms are also used for the expression of prohibitions; the 
imperative itself cannot be negated. 

The imperative has no inflection apart from gender and 
number indication. The indication of gender and number is 
accomplished by endings that derive from pronouns: feminine 
singular *-7, masculine plural *-Z, and feminine plural *-nd.’ 
The prefix conjugation uses the same endings in the second 
person, and in the third person plural, while the first person 
remains without ending; the prefixes are *?- for the first 
person singular, *n- for the first person plural, *z- for the 
second person and for the third person feminine singular, and 
*y- for the third person except feminine singular. The vowel of 
the prefixes varies; for the intensive and causative stems it is u. 

The endings of the suffix conjugation are in the third 
person merely nominal gender and number markers," namely 
feminine singular *-at, masculine plural *-4, feminine plural 
*-a. The suffixes of the first and second persons are the second 
parts of the personal pronouns: ‘we’ *-ий; ‘thou’ masculine 
*-tq, feminine *-/7; ‘you’ masculine *-tumu, feminine *-tinnd. 
Only for ‘I’ is there a divergent element *-akü." 

The verb forms as a whole, both prefix and suffix con- 
jugations, are of a purely predicative and not a possessive 
character: the pronominal elements contained in them, insofar 
as they are not recognizable immediately as subject pronouns, 


have no relation whatsoever 


7. This is probably older than the 
-@ which appears in various of the lan- 
guages in the feminine plural — in 
Akkadian in the masculine as well — of 
the imperative (but not of the prefix 
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with the possessive suffixes. 


conjugation). 

8. This @ seems to have spread to 
the other suffixes in Akkadian, while in 
the other languages it was instead aban- 
doned under their influence. 
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Proto-Semitic 
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v. The two forms do not contrast in 
any Semitic language; a postulated devel- 
opment š > h > ? seems preferable. See 
Bravmann [11.2.2.4.2:2 and note n. 


w. The grammatical tradition for 
each language has assigned names to 
the different stems. These names and 
the cross-language correspondences are 
given in Table 3. 


x. Henceforth these names are used 
for the formal categories they are at- 
tached to, and not for their syntactic or 
semantic functions. 


y. Each of these examples has the 
second person prefix ta-. 


PROTO-SEMITIC 


Verb Stems 


The means of formation of derived verb stems are chiefly 
the lengthening of the second radical for strengthening (inten- 
sive stem), and repetition, especially of the third radical; also 
the prefixes š and A (°) in causative, n in reflexive-passive, and 
t in reflexive-reciprocal meaning. These and other formative 
materials are used from earliest times with great versatility and 
combine freely with each other. As established types already 
found in proto-Semitic we may list, besides the unaltered basic 
stem, an n- and a /-stem for it, and also an $-causative and an 
h- (°-)causative (the contrast between which in proto-Semitic 
is not yet completely understood),' as well as a /-reflexive of 
the $-causative, and finally an intensive with a z-reflexive.” The 
extraordinary multiplicity of modifications that the root 
meanings undergo in verb stem formation are only very inade- 
quately suggested by categories like reflexive, etc.” The TENSE 
stem formation results from vowel alternation (ablaut), with 
regard to which the various languages diverge from each other. 
Already in proto-Semitic the vowel of an open first stem 
syllable disappears after a prefix; thus” the Akkadian basic 
stem taprus, Arabic n-reflexive tanqatilu, Akkadian t-reflexive 
taptaras (with metathesis), causative tuSapris, and its reflexive 
tuStapris (with the same vowel loss again between the two 
stem-prefixes); contrast intensive /uparris, or its t-reflexive in 
Arabic tataqattalu. This phenomenon indicates that the pre- 
fixes (or the last of them) were accented. — In proto-Semitic 
the metathesis of the first radical and the t-prefix, by which it 
becomes an infix, occurs only with an initial sibilant, and is 
extended to other initial radicals only in the individual lan- 
guages. 

The stem patterns of the verbal nouns appear to have not 
yet been fixed in proto-Semitic, since they differ markedly in 
the different languages. Only the nominal form gätilu for the 


$ 1/1.2.2.5 


basic 
t-reflexive 


passive 
intensive 
intensive-reflexive 


intensive-passive 
causative 
causative-reflexive 


causative-passive 
n-reflexive 


goal 
goal-reflexive 


Weak Verbs Proto-Semitic $ 1/1.2.2.5 


participle of the basic stem (of verbs clearly expressing an 
action) and the use of mu- as participle prefix of the derived 
stems were already established in proto-Semitic. — The verbal 
nouns retain verbal government; infinitive and participle — in 
Akkadian only the infinitive — can under certain circum- 
stances have an object accusative, and the infinitive a subject 
nominative as well. 

Among the classes of weak verbs, the II weak and II 
geminate verbs can be recognized as originally biliteral; they 


Table 3 

Akkadian Hebrew Aramaic Ethiopic Arabic 
G (B) I qal, pa‘al peal 1,1 А Ist Form 
Gt 1/2 ethpeel HLI A/3 Villth Form 
Gtn 1/3 

qal passive 
D П piel pael 12 B Hnd Form 
Dt 11/2 hitpael ethpaal 111,2 B/3 Vth Form 
Dtn 11/3 

pual 
S HI hifil aphel UI /2 IVth Form 
St HI/2 ettaphal IV, [4 Xth Form 
Stn 111/3 

hofal 

N IV nifal Vilth Form 
Ntn IV/3 


L3 C Шта Form 
111,3 C/3 Vith Form 


The letter-system in the first Akkadian column (G = Ground-stem, [originally 
German Grundstamm), В = Basic Stem, D = Doubling Stem) can conveniently be 
used to describe the forms in the other languages, adding L (- Lengthening), 
R (= Reduplicating), and p (= internal passive) (see Appendix A). 
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z. With feminine ending — but note 


Eb si?um (*ws’) and ditum (*yd*), 
masculine; cf. also At da“um, da‘atum. 
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PROTO-SEMITIC 


Nouns 


have been adapted only partially to the forms of the triliteral 
patterns, to the extent that according to their vowel and the 
nature of their second consonant they either inserted a w or y 
as their middle radical or else repeated the second consonant 
as a third radical. Thus the II w group took on words with 
middle a along with those with и. Already in proto-Semitic the 
inflection of the Í w verbs exhibits the alternation between 
biliteral forms — imperative *0;b (Ak Sib, H Seb, Am teb) ‘sit,’ 
prefix conjugation *yadib (üsib, уёќер, yetteb), verbal noun 
*Üibtu. (Xubtu, Xébet, tebta) — and triliteral ones (from 
*wÜüb). — 

Nominal stem formation, except for the verbal nouns 
proper, is less normalized than verb stem formation; in proto- 
Semitic it must have still been in flux. Among nominal forms 
without affixes, the adjectives qatil and gatül (often derived 
from verbs and then commonly passive) and the intensive 
adjectives (customary activity, professional occupation) gattal 
qattal stand out. The prefixes are by and large the same as on 
the verb; the most widespread is *ma- *mi-, which serves 
chiefly to form nouns of place and time and of instrument. 
The most important old suffix is the above-mentioned nisbe- 
ending *-7у- and *-ay-. Noun compounding is as rare as verb 
compounding, at least insofar as concerns distinct stems or 
words; roots (particularly ones with more than three conso- 
nants) may have occasionally developed from the compounding 
of two roots. 

The oldest evidence of the predicative inflection of nouns 
is found in the suffix-forms of verbs, and in fact two stages of 
development are represented: an older one in the first and 
second persons, in which the nominal predicate is really with- 
out ending; and a younger one in the third person, which uses 
gender and number endings, but no case indication. Likewise, 
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the noun before genitive, the so-called construct state, is 
inflected just like this predicative noun. Outside of the genitive 
construction Oe, in the so-called absolute state), the non- 
predicative noun distinguishes three cases, a nominative with 
*-u as subject case, a genitive with *-i as adnominal case (all 
the prepositions govern the genitive as well), and an accusative 
with *-a as adverbal case in the broadest sense.? These endings 
are also attached to the feminine ending *-at (or just *-r). The 
dual and plural distinguish only two cases, a nominative and 
an oblique case; to the masculine nominative ending *-4 
corresponds the oblique ending *-7; the feminine plural has in 
the absolute state the endings nominative *-atu, genitive- 
accusative *-äti. Besides these plural endings that are certainly 
proto-Semitic, a few others found in the individual languages 
probably go back to proto-Semitic time; the various endings 
had various uses. In addition, collectives of various kinds 
already played a great role in proto-Semitic. The use of the 
plural shows peculiarities, e.g., names of materials tend to be 
in the plural, as in Ak Sipatu ‘wool.’ — Also the feminine 
ending *-at *-t is one of several, which have clear differences in 
use. Furthermore there are groups of substantives that are 
feminine without having any feminine ending (the most impor- 
tant is that of the paired body parts, e.g., *yad ‘hand’). On the 
other hand, many masculines have the feminine ending. These 
phenomena as well as the opposition person : thing in the 
interrogatives show that Semitic once possessed a richer system 
of nominal classes. 

The numbers except for ‘one’ and ‘two’ are substantives, 
which through ‘ten’ have two genders; ‘twenty’ is the dual 


9. In a small group of biliteral ‘brother,’ etc. as well as *рӣ ‘mouth,’ 
(and monoliteral) substantives, namely the case vowels are long. 
the kinship terms *aba ‘father,’ *ahü 
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PROTO-SEMITIC 





Syntax 


Ж 


(plural) of ‘ten,’ ‘thirty’ through ‘ninety’ the plurals of ‘three 
through ‘nine.’ The numbers ‘three’ through ‘ten’ Disagree in 
gender with their substantives so that a masculine substantive 
has a number in feminine form, and vice versa; traces of the 
same polarity in the use of the genders are, e.g., the Hebrew 
plurals aböt (feminine) of ab ‘father,’ against naim (masculine) 
of išša ‘woman.’ The counted substantive is often in the 
singular, and sometimes in the genitive but sometimes in the 
accusative; an explanatory accusative instead of an appositive 
in the same case is also to be found elsewhere than in the 
numeral syntax. Such a wealth of concord within the phrase 
has its parallel in the wealth of concord in the clause: an 
adverbal predicate nominal (introduced by a copula or other- 
wise occurring in a verbal clause, the so-called circumstantial 
clause) does not agree in case with the subject or the substan- 
tive of which it is predicated, but is in the accusative; a 
preceding (but not following) predicate, especially a verb, need 
correspond with the following subject neither in gender nor in 
number (it can be in the masculine singular); plurals are, 
for the purpose of concord, sometimes considered feminine 
singular. — 

The clause is to a large extent nominal; the predicative 
construction of nouns accords with the attributive-appositional. 
A verbal copula ‘be’ did not exist at all in early times. The 
third person personal pronoun serves in some circumstances as 
a copula: thus, e.g., Gz weerii-ni gébra edawika we’etü ‘he 
also the work of your hands he’ = ‘he too is the work of your 
hands’; and even after first or second person, e.g., BA änahnä 
himmo ‘abdohi ‘we they his servants’ = ‘we are his servants.’ A 
special form of nominal clause is the compound clause, whose 
predicate is a complete clause that by some means resumes the 
subject; e.g., BA Байа dnd satréh ‘this house — he has torn it 


$ 1/1.2.4 
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down’ = ‘he has torn down this house.’ As the verb shows that 
the subject pronoun was prefixed in the purely verbal forms 
but suffixed in the originally nominal forms, the oldest word 
order of the verbal clause must have been subject-predicate, 
and of the nominal clause predicate-subject; later this was 
reversed, at least in the West Semitic languages. But the 
freedom always remains to alter the word order with a shift in 
topic. On other points firm rules have existed from of old: the 
adjectival and likewise the genitival attribute follow the 
substantive. 

Beside the syndetic parataxis using *wa- ‘and,’ *au ‘or,’ 
etc., the possibility exists of asyndetic parataxis; in particular, 
a verb can stand in apposition to another, e.g., Sy ketbet b*et 
‘I wrote, I asked’ = ‘I wrote, asking.’ This construction is 
especially favored in imperatives, where a more general verb 
which principally incorporates the request-feature is specified 
by another more closely indicating the actual content of the 
request; e.g., BA ézel ahet ‘go, put.’ 

Hypotaxis is just developing in proto-Semitic; headless 
subordinate clauses that represent a transitional phase from 
parataxis to hypotaxis prevail: in particular, besides the above- 
mentioned relative clauses without relative pronoun, object 
clauses and adverbial clauses (so-called circumstantial clauses, 
English ‘while,’ etc.). Subject to strict syntactic regulation, this 
type of headless subordinate clause has been preserved in the 
Semitic language with the most complicated sentence structure 
at its disposal, Arabic. The relative clause WITH relative pro- 
noun also has, as shown above, clearly paratactic character. 

The following particles, among others, are proto-Semitic: 
a set composed of consonant and short vowel (so-called 
prefixes), including the conjunction *wa- 'and' and the preposi- 
tions */a- 'for, belonging to' (also dative particle), *bi- “п, 
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aa. Also the prepositions OAk Eb 
ište etc., E westa; OAk Eb in(a), SA in 
(reflecting the survival of archaisms in 
peripheral areas). 


ab. But compare the Akkadian com- 
pound prepositions formed of preposi- 
tion + substantive: ina muhhi ‘on top 
of,’ literally ‘on the skull’; ina /ibbi ‘there- 
from, therein,’ literally ‘in the heart.’ Cf. 
§ 2 note o. 


Š 1/1.4 


§ 1/2.0 
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with, by,’ as well as the still substantive-like *ka “Ке”; also 
the negation / that occurs in various ablaut forms (/ä al ul), the 
preposition min ‘from, out of,’ and several prepositions that 
share the ending -ai, especially **a/ai ‘on,’ *ilai ‘to.’ min after 
an adjective compares; e.g., Н gabóah mikkol-hä“äm ‘high 
from the totality of the people’ = ‘greater than all people.’ АП 
the prepositions are syntactically substantives; they can there- 
fore also be combined with each other, whereby the first 
effectively is in the accusative, the second in the genitive, e.g., 
Ab min ‘indihi (here genitive formally as well) literally ‘from 
at him’ (not in Akkadian). 

The need to express certain grammatical relations is satis- 
fied by a stylistic device also otherwise much favored in 
Semitic, paronomasia (using the same word or the same root 
in different syntactic functions in one sentence). Among its 
functions are strengthening, e.g., H mot yümat ‘he shall (indeed) 
be killed'; expression of adverbial modification, e.g., Ab 
darabühu darbata rajulin wahidin *they struck him the blow of 
one man,’ i.e., ‘as one man’; and expression of an indefinite 
pronoun, e.g., Ab qala qa"ilun ‘a sayer said,’ Le, ‘someone 
said.’ 


After the departure toward Babylonia of the stock of 
Semites out of whose language Akkadian developed, the rest 
of Semitic underwent a further period of common development, 
which resulted in some features of West Semitic that distin- 
guish it from Akkadian. The most important of them are the 


10. Some of the characteristics of than in West Semitic, especially syntac- 
proto-Semitic treated above are as it tic ones; they could thus be among the 
happens less prominent in Akkadian just post-Akkadian developments. 


ac. (Continuing note s): 
While Akkadian in general remained 
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at this stage of development, in West 
Semitic the perfect developed from the 
general present meaning to a perfect in 
the Indo-European sense (a present state 
resulting from a past event) and further 
to the expression of the assertion of past 
events without consideration of the states 
resulting from them: *mit- ‘he is dead’ > 
‘he has died’; *zaqin ‘he is old’ > ‘he has 
become old.’ Then, on the model of the 
old present-imperfect, an imperfect and 
also a preterite-jussive were formed to 
go along with the past tense that thus 
developed: *yamut- ‘he dies,’ *yamut ‘he 
died,’ ‘may he die.’ Except where analogy 
prevailed (as in *yamut- influenced by 
maut- ‘death’), the principle of polarityt 
was decisive here in the choice of imper- 
fect vowel: in place of the reduced vowel 
i/u in the perfect, the full vowel a 
occurred in the imperfect." 

A switch of the vowels may have 
taken place: *yigtal- as imperfect of gatil, 
*yugtal- of qatul. 

On the basis of the neutral system 
that thus developed, perfect qati/ul- : 
imperfect yigtal- or the like, a new active 
perfect gatal- was added to the old 
imperfect yagti/ul- (preterite-jussive + 
present), where for the choice of perfect 
vowel the principle of polarity again 
operated, but the opposition to the old 
qatilul was crucial. The old active a- 
imperfect followed to a small extent the 
neutral scheme (new formation of an i- 
imperfect); to a greater extent, as a 
result of the predominance by this time 
of the neutral meaning of the a-imperfect, 
they went over to i/u-imperfects. 


TSpeiser [11.2.2:2 fiercely attacks the 
notion of "polarity." 

11. This assumes that the Arabic scheme 
даіиіа : yagtulu is secondary. 
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further development of the verbal system" and the sharp 
distinction between definite and indefinite. 

The system of objective modes is relegated to the back- 
ground by two interrelated subjective distinctions: subjective 
tenses (past, present, future) on one side and subjective aspects 
on the other.” In this context, aspects are understood as the 
speaker's manners of insight, observation, and description, 
which in Akkadian generally do not find expression: whether 
the subject wishes to assert facts or relate events and describe 
situations, whether he himself is certain or doubtful, whether 
he participates intentionally or demandingly in the matter 
presented. The relations to the modes and the tenses are clear: 
narration, e.g., is preeminently past punctual, description pres- 
ent stative. Besides that, threads are also discernible that lead 
to modal distinctions: subjunctive as willed by the super- 
ordinate subject, etc. Thus it makes sense that certain moods 


The perfect was not confined to the 
assertion of past events, but developed 
further, as often in Indo-European as 
well, to the narrative tense, thus begin- 
ning to encroach on the sphere of the 
old preterite. The confrontation between 
the two forms had different consequences 
in the various West Semitic languages. 
In Ethiopic and in Aramaic the preterite 
disappeared entirely. In Arabic it was 
retained principally after the negation 
lam, where again polarity operated, 
which also in the Hamitic languages has 
led to the use of opposite tense forms 
for negation and for affirmation. In 
Hebrew except in poetry, the old preter- 
ite is found almost exclusively in the 
imperfect consecutive. Therein is re- 
flected the original difference in meaning 
between perfect and preterite; the first 
establishes a fundamental event, and the 
latter narrates the further progress there- 


of. Elsewhere, polarity operates not just 
in the opposition perfect + imperfect 
consecutive, but originally probably also 
in another one, negative perfect (as still 
in attested Hebrew always) : affirmative 
imperfect consecutive (in attested He- 
brew at least predominantly). 

Finally, to go with the opposition 
perfect : imperfect consecutive was cre- 
ated the other one, imperfect : perfect 
consecutive, whereby the polar schema 
reached its fulfillment. This development 
was facilitated by the general-present 
meaning, never lost, of the old neutral 
perfect. 


ad. "Aspect" normally refers to the 
“objective” time-distinctions of com- 
pleted versus incomplete action, punc- 
tual versus durative, etc. The usage 
found here does not recur in the book. 
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ae. Gelb [11/2.2.2.1.2:1 on the basis 
of Old Akkadian evidence suggests that 
-u is the proto-Semitic indicative marker, 
and -a the subjunctive marker (reflecting 
also the situation in Arabic, see $ 6.2.2). 


af. This, rather than the normal 
opposition to "passive," is the usage of 
"active" henceforth in this book (with a 
few clear exceptions). 


ag. Le., the speech act now called 
“performative.” 


ah. And in Eblite and Amorite as 
well. 


ai. Leslau [15.2.2.1:1 disputes the 
identification of Ak iparras (see $ 2.2.2 
with note i) with Gz yegattel on the 
grounds that the Common Ethiopic form 
could not have had a geminate middle 
radical. Christians [11.2.2.1.1:5 and 
Rundgren's [11.2.2:4 theories, based on 
this supposed correspondence, may thus 
founder. 
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are present in West Semitic that are lacking in Akkadian." — 
The old modes are also in part built into the new tense system, 
especially the contrasts punctual, durative-fientive, stative; the 
others retain some significance in verb-stem formation, though 
on the whole they are reduced to the opposition active (action) 
: neutral (event, state, property). Active and neutral modes 
have differing vocalizations in the same tense." 

In this new system the suffix conjugation, which at the 
older stage was equivalent to the nominal clause and had a 
neutral character, has been transformed to the principal past 
tense of active-transitive verbs as well, the so-called perfect. It 
serves for both narration and assertion of past events and also 
expresses other kinds of completion, termination of the action, 
e.g., in cases like Н БёгаКїт ‘I hereby bless,’ where the action 15 
accomplished with or in the utterance.” The old uses of the 
suffix conjugation remain as well. The forms of the prefix 
conjugation, the so-called imperfect, take over principally 
present and future, along with simultaneity as opposed to 
precedence; repetition (habit) and state (description) in the 
past; and modal modifications, such as we express with “can,” 
“should,” etc. To the single West Semitic imperfect of the form 
*yaqtul- (also with i a in the second syllable) correspond in 
Akkadian" two prefixing “tenses,” in form the preterite (prop- 
erly speaking punctual) iprus (others with i a) but in meaning, 
rather, the present (properly speaking durative) ipáras, whose 
form has a West Semitic counterpart only in the Ethiopic 
(-South Arabic) yeqátel." — The tense system is filled out with 
the inclusion of the participle, which as well as the present 
expresses a special nuance of the future, corresponding some- 
what to the English “I am going to . . .," e.g., Sy saleq-nà 1 am 
going to rise, I am about to rise, will (shortly) rise.’ 

The active perfect of West Semitic as a rule has a in the 
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aj. Nowadays considered extremely 
unlikely. 


ak. A translation conveying both 
the form and the meaning of this usage 
might be *he wrote in a certain book." 
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basic stem as the vowel of the second syllable of the stem, 
while the corresponding imperfect has u or i; to the neutral 
i-perfect corresponds an imperfect with a." Transitive verbs 
also inflect neutrally, if they do not express an active happen- 
ing; e.g., Ab sami‘a ‘he heard’ (mental conception conceived 
as a more passive function). 

Before the development of this new perfect the suffix 
conjugation, since it had a stative meaning, could be used with 
transitive verb-roots only in a passive sense. This older stage, 
which Akkadian preserves, is probably the origin of the 
development of a special passive distinguished from the active 
by its vocalization in West Semitic. 

As for definiteness, the West Semitic languages diverge 
from each other in the means they use to express it, but agree 
so closely in the rules applying to it that a pre-divergence 
common origin is probable." Serving as the article is a demon- 
strative element whose original character is still occasionally 
revealed. The article expresses not just already-established 
individual definiteness, but also that first effected by the 
context (e.g., H katab basséper ‘he wrote in the book,’ namely 
the one in question, English ‘in a book") as well as the generic 
(especially in comparisons, e.g., Ab midlu l-himari ‘like the 
ass,’ English usually ‘like an ass’). A definite genitive (including 
pronominal suffix) definitizes the governing substantive, so 
that it cannot take the article; e.g., Ab bintu I-maliki ‘THE 
daughter of the king.’ If it is to remain indefinite, then the 
genitive must be periphrased, for which periphrasis the prepo- 
sition */а- is usually used, e.g., BA mélek lYisra?el rab ‘a 
great king of Israel.’ An adjective as attribute of a definite 


12. As regards the imperfect vowel 13. Ethiopic has no definite article, 
of the neutral-mode u-perfect, the West but probably gave it up only secondarily. 
Semitic languages differ. 
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substantive takes the article, e.g., Н ha‘ir haggdola ‘the big 
city.” Correspondingly, the relative clause following a definite 
object has a relative pronoun (which as a former demonstra- 
tive is definite); following an indefinite it does not. 
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a. Bergstrüsser'sadviser Landsberger 
never himself organized his understand- 
ing of Akkadian grammar. Not only is 
this chapter the only first-hand system- 
atic presentation of his views; it is also 
the first time that the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the present was identified, the 
perfect tense was described — and that 
the name "Akkadian" itself was given 
wide currency. 


Chapter 2 
Akkadian 


Akkadian, to use its native name, is what we call the 
Semitic language of the cuneiform inscriptions. A great 
quantity of written material in Akkadian has come down to 
us, which represents, however, but a fraction of the abundant 
texts written by the Babylonians and Assyrians (we can speak 
of literature proper only to a limited extent). In conformity 
with the division of the peoples, Akkadian can be separated 
into two markedly different dialects, a Babylonian and an 
Assyrian. Both can be followed through two or three millennia. 
The classical era of Babylonian is the Old Babylonian period 
of the Dynasty of Hammurabi; the largest number of Assyrian 
texts belongs to the period of the Neo-Assyrian Empire. — 

Cuneiform writing, which was by nature unsuited to 
record Akkadian, does not use all the capabilities inherent in 
the system to render all the sounds exactly; thus to a greater 
extent than for the other Semitic languages the transcription 
of an Akkadian text is a reconstruction, and this results in 
some uncertainty and doubt concerning particular matters." 

We have already written of the peculiarities of Akkadian 
as compared with West Semitic. The two groups of languages 
contrast utterly in many ways, even in overall character: in 
Akkadian dead objective rigidity; in West Semitic, most clearly 
in Hebrew, living subjective flexibility. Thus from the West 
Semitic point of view, Akkadian represents generally a more 
archaic stage of development of the Semitic language-type, 
although in details it has gone its own way. This is most 
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$ 2.1.1 Akkadian Consonants 


b. A schematic presentation of gram- 
matical features that may be ascribed to 
— or that at least correlate with — 
Sumerian is given in Edzard 02/1.0:2. 


8 2.1.1 


c. The various etymological corre- 
spondences of ? can be indicated as 
follows: * = *° % = *h; э, = *h; 
3, = ЖС; 3, = Жу, = *w; > = *y. 
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obvious in the phonology; here Akkadian has the character of 
a language taken over by a linguistically alien population and 
influenced by its phonological habits. The language of this 
older population was Sumerian." — 

The rich consonantal system of Semitic is simplified in 
Akkadian, by the loss of the laryngeals, dental spirants, and in 
large measure the semivowels. The laryngeals Л © ° have 
largely disappeared, sometimes remaining as °; forms with and 
without ? often occur side by side. w is present only in the 
older period; later it becomes ° initially, and medially it 
sometimes disappears but sometimes is written m instead: 
awilum ‘man,’ later amelu, awatum ‘word,’ later amatu (prob- 
ably still pronounced awelu awatu). Initial y has already 
disappeared at the earliest stage (exceptions are rare, e.g., yati 
‘me’); intervocalically it remains in certain cases until a late 
stage. Also, where ? or a semivowel are no longer written with 
their own signs, the presence of at least traces of them is 
recognizable in the non-occurrence of vowel contraction (darium 
‘eternal,’ later dari) or in the written syllable division (šum-ud 
‘make many’ for *Xum?ud). A disappearing > before or after a 
consonant induces lengthening of the preceding vowel; thus 
zibu ‘wolf? for *zi?bu, or the other way fitu ‘sin’ for *hit?u 
(dialectally hittu instead). — The dental spirants are replaced 
by sibilants — strikingly, not always by the closest corre- 
sponding опе: ó does indeed become z, but 0 is replaced not by 
s but rather by š, and д merges with 0 as s, which, however, in 
spite of the conventional transcription seems actually to have 
been voiced. 

Among the sibilants themselves a sound change took 
place whereby ý merged into š. In later Assyrian X is pro- 
nounced s. 

Akkadian displays consonant assimilation to a rather 
surprising extent for a Semitic language. Peculiar to it is the 


d. This assimilation occurs within 
the root only; spellings of dental + -šu as 
-ds- are probably morphophonemic spell- 
ings of -ss-, Le, emissu like bissu. 


e. This is the etymological term for 
what in Assyriology is called, from one 
of its functions, the ventive (see $ 2.2.2). 


$ 2.12 


f. Long vowels resulting from such 
contractions are normally marked with 
a circumflex accent; Bergstrásser omits 
this distinction, marking all long vowels 
with a macron. Vowel and consonant 
length in Akkadian words have in some 
cases been revised here to reflect current 
information. 


Vowels Akkadian $ 2.1.2 


assimilation of š to a preceding dental as s: *emidsu ‘I imposed 
on him’ > émidsu, and further *bTtšu ‘his house’ > bissu (at an 
earlier stage the dental + š instead occasionally became 3: 
*edšu ‘new’ > eššu). In the opposite order, BEFORE a dental (or 
sibilant), š goes rather to a sound written /: aštapar ‘I sent’ > 
altapar; Neo-Assyrian carried the development of this com- 
bination further to ss: aštakan 1 made’ > assakan. 

The result of assimilation is in many cases a long conso- 
nant: ibbi ‘he named’ < *inbr. In addition to this developmental 
tendency, though, Akkadian also exhibits the contrary, the 
resolution of “double” consonants by geminate dissimilation, 
i.e., replacement of the first half of a long consonant with n 
(m); e.g., inaddin ‘he gives’ > inandin inamdin, subbu ‘wagon’ 
> sumbu. 

An example of consonant dissimilation is that the nominal 
prefix m- becomes n before a stem containing a labial; e.g., 
narkabtu ‘war chariot.’ 

The numerous suffixes that end in -m (noun mimation, 
dative pronouns, energic’) later lost this consonant. A con- 
siderable number of forms with varying meanings have thereby 
become homophonous, and so the expressive efficiency of the 
inflectional system is notably circumscribed. 

The diphthongs are almost all monophthongized, with ai 
usually > т, in some circumstances > e, au > й: *baitu ‘house’ > 
bitu, but *usaidi* ‘he caused to know’ (from yd‘) > иќгат; 
*yaumu ‘day’ > ümu. e also develops from a - ia - i, when a 
consonant is lost between the vowels.’ 

a (а) very commonly becomes e (e). This change is the rule 
in the vicinity of a h © that was at one time present: remu ‘to 
pity’ < *rahamu; етеди ‘to meet, impose’ < **amadu, bélu 
‘lord’ < *ba‘lu; it also happens occasionally elsewhere, e.g., 
ersetu ‘land’ < *aróatu (Ab ardun), here under the influence of 
the ó. Moreover, е can develop out of i, especially before br. 
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$ 2.1.3 Akkadian 


$ 2.13 


g. It is now recognized that accent 
is not significant (phonemic) in Akka- 


8 221.1 


dian, or at least that any significance it 
may have had is not recoverable from 
the extant documents. It is preferable to 
take the consonant lengthening as pri- 
mary and to suppose an accentual system 
something like that of Arabic (where the 
closed syllable or one with a long vowel 
nearest the end of the word is auto- 
matically accented). 


h. It is hard to tell what Bergsträsser 
meant by this statement about the dis- 
appearance of ya?°um; it is found in 
Late Babylonian. 


8 2242 
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Accent 


The accent is not indicated; in some cases it is detectable 
through secondary consonant lengthing after a stressed short 
vowel, as in imáhhas ‘he strikes’ beside imahas? — 

Akkadian has initial in the third person pronouns — 
and in the causative prefix; n has spread throughout the 
second and third person plural, and length is not retained. 
Thus $ ‘he,’ -и) ‘his, him,’ šunu masculine and Sina feminine 
‘they.’ ‘I,’ extended by k, is anaku. There are independent 
pronouns not just for the nominative, but for the dative and 
accusative as well; e.g., yasim ‘to me,’ yati ‘me’; Xuasim ‘to 
him,’ šuāti ‘him’ (later, confusions and innovations, e.g., šašu 
‘him’). Some of the suffixes also have three forms, like -ša ‘her’ 
(possessive), -šim ‘to her,’ -ši ‘her’ (accusative); and plural 
-Sun(u) ‘their’ (masculine), -Sunüsim ‘to them,’ -Sunüti ‘them’ 
(masculine) — and others only two, e.g., beside -X(u) ‘his, him’ 
a specific -šum ‘to him.’ The m of the dative is doubtless 
identical with the ventive ending (see § 2.2.2). ‘My’ post- 
vocalically is in certain cases -ya, e.g., (with elision of y) re?üa 
‘my shepherd,’ and especially in the genitive: ‘my lord’s’ béliya, 
since the genitive ending -i is present before genitive and 
pronominal suffixes, whereas the nominative and accusative 
endings are not: belt ‘my lord’ (nominative or accusative). — 
Akkadian also has an independent possessive ya’um ‘my,’ 
feminine yattum, etc.; but it disappeared early." 

Owing to the presence of the independent accusative 
pronouns, there is no need for an accusative particle to which 
suffixes are attached (as in other Semitic languages). 

Akkadian uses the third person personal pronouns as 
demonstratives, along with the stem n-, annium (later anni) 
“this.” The demonstratives are postposed: awilum šü ‘that man.’ 
The relative is Sa ‘which,’ which is also used for genitive pe- 
riphrasis; interrogatives mannum ‘who?,’ minum ‘what?’; in- 


§ 2224 


i. The lengthening of the middle 
radical is the actual mark of the present; 
the freedom of cuneiform writing per- 
mits it to go unexpressed sometimes. 


j. The common name of the iptaras 
tense is now "perfect," though it is not 
clear why. 


Verbal Categories Akkadian $ 2.2.2.1 


definite manma mamma ‘someone, whoever,’ minma тїтта 
‘something, whatever.’ — 

As already mentioned, besides the so-called permansive, a 
suffixing form, the Akkadian verb has two prefixing forms, 
the so-called present and the so-called preterite, which are dis- 
tinguished in the basic stem by the present having an accented 
a after the first radical: preterite iprus, present ipdras (often 
with secondary lengthening ipdrras) The primary semantic 
difference between these forms is purely objective, a difference 
of mode of action: the permansive is stative, the present 
fientive-durative, the preterite punctual. Furthermore, present 
and preterite are used also for the expression of time, but pre- 
dominantly again in objective sense: it is the sequence of tenses 
that renders the reciprocal time-relations of anteriority and 
posteriority of the events described. Then the binary opposi- 
tion iprus : ipárras is augmented to a ternary one by the 
inclusion of the ż-stem ірѓағаѕ. Punctual narration uses only 
iprus as earlier, iptaras as later stage’ The conditional sentence 
requires ipárras in the apodosis; the protasis can be simple 
with either iprus or iptaras, or else compound, íprus followed 
by íptaras. Each of these stages can itself be composed 
of several verbs in the same form. Only secondarily and 
to a limited extent does subjective time find expression; 
iprus past, iptaras present (punctual), ipárras future (and 
durative present) This use of the ¢-forms is peculiar to 
Akkadian. 

The preterite is often strengthened with Ju (which is also 
the precative particle); the present with the negation Jo is also 
the prohibitive. — The permansive of transitive verbs and 
verbal stems is mostly passive: katim ‘he is covered.’ 

Permansive, present, and preterite also form, besides the 
indicative, a subjunctive or relative and an energic or ventive 
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8 2.2.2.3 
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Akkadian Basic Stem 


8 2223 


$ 2.2.2.4 


AKKADIAN 


(the latter also occurs with the imperative). The subjunctive, 
though only in the unsuffixed forms, ends with -u; it occurs in 
subordinate clauses, especially relative clauses (but not in a 
conditional clause). The energic is at first limited to verbs of 
motion and gives them a terminative sense (reaching a goal); it 
has also been transferred to verbs of speaking and also to verb 
forms occurring in close relation with genuine energics. The 
ending is -am, after a vowel -m, plural -nim; the m assimilates 
to the initial consonant of a suffix: -anni < *-am-ni, -aššu < 
*-am-*u (-anni is later used in forms other than ventives). 

The prefixes are (whenever the prefix-vowel is not u) third 
person i-, first person singular a- (lu + i- > li-, lu + a > lu-); the 
other forms are ta- ni-. 

In the basic stem the vowel of the last syllable in the 
present and preterite is a, i, or u; in the present а pre- 
dominates, but when the preterite has i, this is also usual in the 
present. E.g., imhas imah(h)as ‘strike,’ iplah ipal(l)ah ‘fear,’ 
ikrub ikar(r)ab ‘pray,’ ikSud ikas(S)ad ‘arrive at, conquer,’ 
iskun iSak(k)an ‘set, make,’ i$pur isap( p)ar ‘send,’ іди! iaq(q)al 
‘weigh’; but intransitive iknus ікап(п)и ‘bend,’ igrib igar(r)ib 
‘near,’ išbir ifeb(b)ir ‘break.’ The imperative 15 two-vowelled 
with the vowel of the preterite: šupur ‘send.’ The permansive 
has the form kaSid; before a vowel the į disappears: marsat 
‘she is sick.’ The participle is, e.g., palihu ‘fearing,’ the infinitive 
amaru ‘to see.’ 

The derived stem morphology is unusually rich and com- 
plex, using various combinations of relatively few formatives: 
lengthening of the second radical, ¢ (always infixed after the 
first radical), n (and both together infixed as -tan-), š. The last 
vowel is in general i in the preterite and the participle, a in the 
present (and in the other syllables); e.g., intensive uhappid 
uhappad ‘gouge out (eyes), ugammir ugammar mugammiru 


k. The distinction must be kept in 
mind between the perfect tense with z- 
infix and the /-stem; the latter has the 
normal two prefixing tense forms, the 
preterite homophonous with the basic 
stem perfect, and the present exhibiting 
the characteristic consonant lengthening 
(the accent difference is incidental); note 
the t-infixed perfect tense of the /-ѕїет, 
iptatras. 


$ 2.2.2.5.1 


I Weak Verbs Akkadian $ 2.2.2.5.1 


‘complete’; its t-stem uhtappid uhtappad; causative usaklil 
uSaklal musaklilu, imperative Suklil (Saklil) ‘complete.’ The 
permansive and infinitive have u in the last syllable (and 
usually in preceding ones also): intensive hullug(u) ‘to annihi- 
late,’ causative Sursud(u) ‘to found,’ t-stem of the causative 
Sutaprus(u). 

The ¢-stem of the basic stem is formed differently. It has 
but one prefix form, in which the vowel of the last syllable 
generally is that of the present of the basic stem: imtahas, 
iktaSad iStakan, ištebir; as punctual it is accented on the first 
syllable, as durative on the second: íktašad iktás(3)ad." 

The meaning of the :/-stem, leaving aside the above- 
mentioned time-modifying forms, is reciprocal, and in the 
causative also passive; the n-stems are mostly passive. 

The number of weak verbs is quite large as a result of the 
loss of the laryngeals, although strong laryngeal verbs (espe- 
cially H laryngeal) are also found. 

The I n verbs lose the first radical in the imperative: idin 
*give.' In this verb, besides the regular present form inaddin *he 
gives,’ there is an innovation based on the preterite iddin: 
iddan. 

The following groups of I weak verbs are still distinguished 
in the basic stem: I w àXib ‘he sat,’ present uššab; übil ‘he 
brought,’ ubbal (these have a weak imperative Sib bil); I y iXir 
‘I straightened up’ (but esip ‘I added’); I laryngeal either with 
a, as in kul ‘I ate,’ akkal; alul ‘1 suspended,’ allal, amur ‘1 
saw,’ ammar; дри! ‘I answered, compensated,’ appal; or with e, 
as in epus ‘I made,’ eppus (with the vowel of the preterite for 
older eppas), having infinitive epesu, participle episu; esir ‘I 
enclosed.’ aläku ‘to go’ is irregular (with consonant lengthen- 
ing instead of vowel lengthening): illik ‘he went,’ present illak. 
In the derived stems à occurs as the result of contraction only 
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$ 2.2.2.5.2 АККайап II Weak Verbs 


$ 2.2252 


1. Actually, ALL unsuffixed inten- 


sive forms have a long vowel (urib) and 
ALL forms but the preterite lengthen the 
last radical before a vowel. 
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when опе of the contracting vowels is u, e.g., causative Subil 
‘bring,’ sühuzu ‘to make seize’; otherwise there are only an 
a-series and an e-series, with I w verbs falling in both classes: 
causative ušabil ‘he sent,’ but ušēšib ‘he caused to sit,’ and I 
and II weak ušēdī ‘he informed,’ uses? ‘he let go out.’ 

The different groups of II weak verbs are distinguished 
principally in the preterite (and imperative) of the basic stem: 
П w idük ‘he killed,’ ¿imut ‘he died,’ isüt ‘he pulled’; П y itzb ‘he 
became good’; II laryngeal a-series iram ‘he loved,’ e-series ibel 
*he subjugated.' In addition there are also a-preterites of II w 
y, €.g., ibas “һе came to shame.’ The present of all groups has 
as a rule а (2): idak imat isat, itab; besides these, forms are 
found that are influenced by the preterite. Furthermore, the 
characteristic vowel, at least of the u-series, appears in the 
t- form of the basic stem: imtüt ‘he dies.’ The other stems have 
the vowel that would result from the contraction of the vowels 
of the corresponding strong form. The intensive is ukin 'he 
strengthened,’ ип ‘he led back,’ or else with short vowel like 
utib ‘he made good’; many forms secondarily lengthen the last 
radical, e.g., present ukannu, infinitive tubbu. The causative 
deviates from the strong pattern usaksid: usmit ‘he killed,’ its 
t-stem uStamit. 

In the III weak verbs the ending 7 predominates; some of 
the laryngeal verbs have e, e.g., išmē ‘he heard.’ In the basic 
stem some III w verbs retain their inherent inflection, e.g., 
imnü ‘he paid,’ and there are occasional a-forms, e.g., itmä ‘he 
swore,’ present itammoa. The final A combines with the ending 
-й{ u (plural or relative), as also happens in the related nominal 
forms with the nominal ending -u (nominative A. genitive 
-€, accusative -à; feminine -itu). — The auxiliary verb їй ‘he 
has' (first person the same) belongs to the III weak class (as 
well as I y). — 


8 2.2.3 


m. This is an unfortunate example, 
as a construct *šarri 1s not attested; cf. 
kak beside kakki ‘weapon.’ 


Nouns Akkadian $ 2.2.3 


The three cases are clearly distinguished in the older 
language, while later, both in the noun and in those pronouns 
that distinguish cases, they are confused. The old endings are 
nominative -um, genitive -im, accusative -am; later they lose 
the final -m (mimation).' Divine names often have no case 
ending (probably a vocative in origin): Samas as the name of 
the Sun god, versus Samum ‘sun.’ In the construct state 
(before a following genitive) the mimation falls away, and in 
the nominative and accusative the case-vowel does as well; the 
-i of the genitive remains. After long consonants or consonant 
clusters the nominative and accusative often retain a final 
vowel, usually i (but also, e.g., Samsu Babili ‘the sun of 
Babylon’), and before a pronominal suffix usually a (babtasu 
‘his kin’ nominative). Forms without endings shorten final 
long consonants, e.g., Sar from Sarrum ‘king’ (more commonly 
Sarri), and break up final consonant clusters with an intrusive 
vowel, which can be either an original stem vowel that has 
disappeared before a vocalic ending, or else an epenthetic 
vowel: alap from alpu ‘ox,’ акаа from ardu ‘slave,’ kalab from 
kalbu ‘dog,’ gabal from qablu ‘battle’; misil from mislu ‘half,’ 
miger from migru “favorite.” The plural ending is -#, genitive 
and accusative -7 (ilū il ‘gods,’ nist nist ‘men’), dialectally also 
-anu -ӣпі; later -ani (ilani) or -e (nie). The noun (but no 
longer the verb) has a dual with -йп, genitive and accusative 
-en (before a genitive just -@ -e), which later survives only as 
the relic -й: gata ‘hands,’ Sepa ‘feet.’ The feminine ending is 
-tu, plural -atu, genitive and accusative -āti (later only -ati). 
After a long consonant or a cluster the ending is -atu (-etu): 
Sarratu ‘queen,’ ersetu ‘earth’; or, as in the masculine forms 
without ending, it incorporates an epenthetic vowel: tukultu 
‘help,’ construct state tukulti or rarely tuklat (likewise also 


1. From the name of the Hebrew letter mim. 
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Particles 


8 2.2.4 


n. Sometimes distinguished as u 
‘and,’ à ‘or.’ 


o. Pronominal suffixes can be used 
with prepositions by attaching them to a 
dummy substantive, cf. $ 1 note ab. 


AKKADIAN 


$ 2.3 


bélet ‘lady’ construct state beside bei, plural tuklatu. The 
adjectives form their plurals the same way in the feminine 
only; in the masculine they have the ending -Ztu, genitive and 
accusative -iti (later only -üti). 

Akkadian differs from the other Semitic languages in the 
richness of its adverbial endings. The most important are 
-i$, e.g., arhi$ ‘promptly,’ nakris ‘hostilely,’ dannis ‘mightily’ 
(also an(a) даппі > adanniX); and -um, which, usually with 
suffixes attached, is equivalent to a combination with preposi- 
tion (especially ‘in’): sérusSu ‘on, to him’ = ina serisu ‘on, to his 
back’ (with the first person: ellamua ‘before me’). The abstract 
ending -0/ is also used adverbially: baltissun ‘alive’ (plural), 
literally ‘their aliveness.' — 

Akkadian does not have any monoconsonantal prefixed 
particles: ‘like’ is ki, as an independent word, strengthened 
kima; ‘in’ is in(a); the dative particle is an(a), also ‘to’; ‘and’ is 
generally omitted between single words, otherwise the indepen- 
dent word u is ‘and, or." АТ, ina, and ana cannot take pro- 
nominal suffixes, nor can several other genuine prepositions: 
iftu ultu ‘from,’ adi ‘up to, including,’ /йт “before.” For 
sentence conjunction, the enclitic emphatic particle -ma is 
attached to the last word of the first sentence; before it, 
otherwise shortened final vowels remain long and otherwise 
lost final m is retained; the preceding syllable is accented. 
Negation is ul for statement, la for prohibition and for single 
words, dialectally also for statement. 

The Akkadian sentence makes an utterly non-Semitic 
impression, since contrary to the general rule the verb nor- 
mally goes at the end and its occasional advancement con- 
forms not to a shift in psychological allotment of emphasis (as 
is the case with change in order elsewhere in Semitic), but 
rather to clearly defined principles of word order. Also, the 


8 24 
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infinitive, along with a preposition governing it, follows its 
object: raggam ana hullugim ‘in order to destroy the evil’ 
(also, with preposition preposing and case attraction: ana usim 
Sühuzim ‘to teach good behavior). — There are numerous 
subordinate clauses with no conjunction, especially relative 
clauses, before which the governing substantive occurs in the 
construct state (awat iqbü ‘the word that he spoke’), and 
declarative clauses (ina idu la amhasu itamma ‘he shall swear: 
“I did not knowingly strike [him]”’). Assyrian has, besides the 
-u (which occurs in the last two examples) of the relative, a 
special suffix -ni marking subordination. — 

The Akkadian vocabulary was heavily influenced by 
Sumerian: with the adoption of Sumerian religion and both 
intellectual and material culture the Akkadians also adopted a 
wealth of terms for the new concepts, occupations, and realia 
of culture. 

In the realms of public administration and legal and 
commercial life, Akkadian has an expressive capability ade- 
quate to the rendering even of complicated circumstances, and 
in religious and narrative poetry is not deficient in verve and 
forcefulness. In liveliness, flexibility, versatility, and vividness 
it remains, in part as a result of an excessive tendency toward 
familiar phrase and formula, far behind Hebrew, which is 
closest to it among the Semitic languages in archaism of spirit. 
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T 2 la Akkadian Hammurabi Prologue 









p. Cuneiform text reproduced from 
Robert F. Harper, 7he Code of Ham- 
murabi King of Babylon about 2250 в. С. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1904’), 
pls. 1, 2, 7, 57, 58, 59, 66, drawn 
by A. H. Godbey; transliteration after 
R. Borger, Babylonisch- Assyrische Lese- 
stücke (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, 1979"), vol. 1, pp. 5ff, 38, 42 
(AnOr 54). Consulted in translating: 
С. R. Driver and John C. Miles, The 
Babylonian Laws (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1955), vol. 2, pp. 7. 13, 77, 79, 87, 89; 
Theophile J. Meek in J. B. Pritchard, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to 
the Old Testament (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1969), pp. 164f., 175f. 

q. The Amorite name “Ammu-räpi 
*Ammu is healer.' 
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!-nu AN si-ru-um 2 LUGAL °A- 
nun-na-ki ? °gN.LÍL * be-el fa-me-e? й 
er-se-tim 6 $a-i-im | $i-ma-at KALAM 
* а-па “AMAR.UD ° DUMU re-es-ti-im 
10 šq "gv k1 !! EN.LÍL-ut 2 кїў ni-Si 
B 1-ў-ти-Хит in -gia-gia '°й-Ўат- 
bi-u-su '® KA.DINGIR.RA“ U” šum-šu 
si-ra-am ib-bi-ü 

? in ki-ib-ra-tim !° ú-ša-te-ru-šu ” i- 
na li-ib-bi-$u ?' Sar-ru-tam da-rí-tam 
2 ša ki-ma Sa-me-e ” й er-se-tim 
^ iš-da-ša ” Su-tir-Su-da "5 ú-ki-in- 
nu-Sum 

7 inu-mi-$u ” Ha-am-mu-ra-pí 
ru-ba-am °° na-a?-dam ° pa-li-ih i-li 
ya-ti ? mi-Sa-ra-am 3? i-na ma-tim 
34 а-па Su-pi-i-im ” ra-ga-am ù şe- 
nam ?5 а-па hu-ul-lu-qi-im *! da-nu- 
um ` en-Sa-am ` а-па la ha-ba-li- 
im 

40 ki-ma utu * а-па SAG.GIs © wa- 
se-e-em-ma © ma-tim ^ nu-wu-ri-im 
45 an ^? ù Sen Lit ^^. а-па $i-ir ni-ši 
tu-ub-bi-im ? šu-mi ib-bu-t 
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48 


2. ќут. 


8. yir. 9. wpy. 


3. Nisbe from restu ‘tip, beginning’ (reu ‘head,’ from r^). 
10. Feminine, because the understood nisi ‘people’ is feminine plural. 


Text Specimens 


1. From the Code of Hammurabi? 


а) Beginning and End of the Prologue 


inum Anum sirum Sar Anun- 
пакт, Enlil bel same и ersetim $a?im? 
таг mätim 
ana Marduk marim rēštīm $a Ea 
illilut? kiXsat nist iftmusum, in Igigi 
uSarbiüsu,‘ Babili šumšu ғат 
Бый, 


i s e. ve = @ Ls D м 
in kibratim usäterüsu, ina libbisu 
Sarrütam daritam, Sa kima Same u 
ersetim išdaša šuršudā, икіппӣќит 7 


inumisu Hammurapi? rubam na?- 
dam palib ili yati mīšaram ina 
matim ana Xüpim,? raggam и ѕёпат 
ana hullugim, dannum enSam ana la 
habalim, 


kima Samas ana salmat!° qaqqadim 
wasém''-ma matin  nuwwurim 
Anum u Enlil ana Sir nisi tubbim" 
Sumi ibbü. 


4. rby. 


after a word indicates Sumerian origin. 


When august Anu, king of the 
Anunnaki, (and) Enlil, lord of heav- 
en and earth, allotter of the destinies 
of the land, | allotted to Marduk, 
the firstborn son of Ea, divine lord- 
ship over the totality of mankind, 
magnified him among the Igigi, 
called Babylon by its exalted name, | 
made it supreme in the world (lit. 
[four] regions), (and) therein estab- 
lished for him eternal kingship, 
whose foundations are as solidly 
grounded as heaven and earth: | 
at that time Anu and Enlil named 
me, (lit. called my name), Hammu- 
rabi, the reverent prince, god-fearer, 
to make justice prevail in the land, to 
destroy the wicked and the evil, that 
the strong might not oppress the 
weak, | 
to rise like Shamash over the black- 
headed (i.e., mankind) and give light 
to the land, to promote the welfare 
(lit. to make good the flesh) of the 


people. | 


5. nb’. 7. kwn intensive. 


12. tyb intensive. 


6. wtr. 
II. ws?. 
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€: 
Serge 


ЕЕЕ ECK 


FE EH 
Ak 









Grae zum 


r. Probably to be read as Sumerian 
Duranki. 

s. The Amorite name Sumu-la-1l 
‘progeny for H.’ 

t. ‘Sin is the preserver of life." 
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°° Ha-am-mu-ra-pi ?\ ғе-уи(т+А)-ит 
52 ni-bi-it ? EN.LIL а-па-Ки * mu- 
kam-me-er `° nu-üb-Si-im °° à tü-uh- 
di-im `! mu-Sa-ak-li-il  mi-im-ma 
Sum-ku °? а-па EN.LÍLŤ DUR.AN.KI 
60 za-ni-nu-um °' na-a?-du-um © $a 
£.KUR © LUGAL le-yu-um °t mu-te-er 
nyn“ 6 а-па as-ri-su 55 mu-ub-bi- 
ib š ' Su-luh &-ZU.AB 

VS Ii.in-li-ip-pí % $a Su-mu-la-il °° 
IBILA da-nüm ” ša SEN.ZU-mu-ba-lí- 
it’ ! NUMUN da-ri-um > $a Sar-ru-tim 
3 LUGAL da-nüm 

4 duru-su ? KÁ.DINGIR.RA" 6 mu-se- 
si nu-ri-im ' а-па ma-at ° Su-me-ri- 
im ° ù Ak-ka-di-im '° LUGAL mu-uš- 
te-eX-mi "' ki-ib-ra-at ? ar-ba-im ? 
mi-gis-ir “INANNA a-na-ku 

М Lnu-ma © *AMAR.UD !6 а-па ќи-іе- 
Su-ur ni-Xi " KALAM ü-si-F'im! Š šu- 
hu-zi-im ” u-wa-e-ra-an-ni ” ki-it- 
tam 7! ù mi-Sa-ra-am ” i-na KA ma- 
tim ” aS-ku-un ™ Si-ir ni-Si ú-ți-ib 


Y. 


Hammurabi Laws 


Hammurapi re&?üm" nibit^ Enlil 
anaku: mukammir nuhsim u tub- 
dim, musaklil mimma šumšu ana 
Nippurim rikis šamē ersetim, 


zaninum na’dum ša Ekur, Sar- 
rum lüm,” mutēr Eridu ana 
ašrišu, mubbib" Suluh Eabzu, 


. . liblibbi ša Sumula?il° aplum 
dannum Xa Sin-muballit! zerum" 
därium Sa Sarrütim, Sarrum dannum, 


šamšu Babili, musesi nürim ana 
mat Sumerim u Akkadim, Sarrum 
тийет? kibrat arba?im, miger 
Inanna anaku. 


inüma Marduk ana sutesur"! nisi, 
mätim usim $ühuzim” uwa??eran- 
ni? kittam" u mifaram ina рї 
тайт askun, Sir nisi ufib.” 


b) Law of Retribution (§§ 196-199, 206-208, 


xl 45 v P 46... 
Sum-ma a-wi-lum ` i-in DUMU 


a-wi-lim *' üp-tap-pí-id ® i-in-su ® 
u-ha-ap-pa-du 

5 $um-ma GIR.PAD.DU a-wi-lim ` iš- 
te-bi-ir "7 GIR.PAD.DU-$u ” i-še-eb- 
bi-ru 

У $um-ma i-in MA&EN.KAK ° uh- 
tap-pí-id °° ù lu Gir.Nic (read .PAD). 
DU MAKEN.KAK ° is-te-bi-ir °° 1 MA. 
NA KU.BABBAR ° i-ia-qal 


13. rcy. 14. nb?. 15. Py. 16. twr intensive 17. "bb 18. a 19. wen 20. #m°. 21. yir. 22. ?hz. 
26. For the content cf. below pp. 70f. 


24. « *kentu from kwn. 


25. tyb intensive. 


$ 196. Summa awilum m mar awilim 
uhtappid, ти uhappadü. 


$ 197. Summa esemti awilim istebir, 
esemtasu iSebbirii. 


$ 198. Summa їп muskénim uhtappid 
ü lu esemti muskénim istebir, | mana 
kaspam isaggal. 


Akkadian T 2 Ib 
1 am Hammurabi, the shepherd, 
called by Enlil: who heap up abun- 
dance and plenty, provider of every- 
thing (lit. whatever its name) for 
Nippur, ‘bond of heaven and earth,’ | 
the devout patron of Ekur, the able 
king, restorer of Eridu (lit. to its 
place), purifier of the cult of Eabzu, | 


. .. grandson of Sumulael, powerful 
heir of Sinmuballit, everlasting seed 
of kingship, the powerful king, | 


the sun of Babylon, dispenser of 
light over the land of Sumer and 
Akkad, bringer of the four regions 
to obedience, favorite of Inanna am 
L| 

When Marduk commissioned me to 
guide the people and to teach good 
behavior to the land, I established 
truth and justice in the mouth of the 
land,and promoted the welfare of the 
people. 


250-252)^ 


$ 196. If a man puts out the eye of a 
free man (lit. son of a man), they 
shall put out his eye. 

$ 197. If he breaks the bone of a 
free man (lit. a man), they shall 
break his bone. 

$ 198. If he puts out the eye of a 
commoner or breaks the bone of a 
commoner, he shall pay one mina 
of silver. 


23. w?r. 
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w= 


Li 
ТҮ 
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© šum-ma i-in ARAD a-wi-lim °! úh- 
tap-pi-id 9 ù lu GIR.PAD.DU ARAD а- 
wi-lim © is-te-bi-ir “ mi-Xi-il SAM-Su 
$5 i-Ga-gal 


H 4 v z C 5 
xi 4 šum-ma a-wi-lum a-wi-lam ° i- 


па ri-is-ba-tim ° im-ta-ha-as-ma 1 si- 
im-ma-am * iš-ta-ka-an-šu ° a-wi- 
lum šu-ú © i-na i-du-ú " la am-ha- 
sú ? i-tam-ma Ў ù A.ZU i-ip-pa-al 
^ šum-ma i-na ma-ha-şi-šu !° im-tu- 
ut !Š i-tam-ma-ma TT šum-ma DUMU 
a-wi-lim 1% 1 MA.NA KU.BABBAR ” i- 
ša-qal 

20 šum-ma DUMU MAS.EN.KAK Té 
MA.NA KÜ.BABBAR ” i-ša-qal 


liv 44 v , РА 45 . 
uy Sum-ma GU. sü-qá-am ^ i-na 


a-la-ki-&u * a-wi-lam “" ik-ki-ip-ma 
“8 us-ta-mi-it ^ di-nu-um и-ий  ru- 
gu-um-ma-am ` ú-ul i-šu 

? šum-ma GU. a-wi-lim ` na-ak- 
Tka-pí-[ma] ` ki-ma na-ak-"ka)- 
ри-й ` ba-ab-ta-fu `° ü-Se-di-Sum- 
ma ` gar-ni-Su ® la ü-Sar-ri-im °° 
Gus-Su la u-sa-an-ni-iq-ma © Gu. 
šu-ú °' pumu a-wi-lim © ik-ki-ip-ma 
$ ui tal-mi-it * % [MA]NA KÙ. 
BABBAR °° i-[na]-ad-di-in 

$6 [šum]-ma ARAD a-wi-lim © ТУЛ 
MA.NA KU.BABBAR © r;1-na-ad-di-in 


53 


27. ina as conjunction: “while he knows.” 
33. Comparative adjective with nisbe ending. 


Hammurabi Laws 


§ 199. Summa in warad awilim 
uhtappid ü lu esemti warad awilim 
iStebir, misil šīmišu iSaqqal. 





§ 206. Summa awilum awilam ina 
risbätim imtahas-ma simmam išta- 
kansu, awilum $ü "ina" їйй la 


э; = =. а 29 
amhasu" itammä и asam? ippal. 


$ 207. Summa ina mahasišu imtüt,” 
itammä-ma, Summa mar awilim, V^ 
mana kaspam isaqqal; 


$ 208. Summa mar muskenim, V^ 
mana kaspam isaqqal. 


$ 250. Summa alpum ѕйдат ina 
р.и Pe > + 31 x. жу SD 

aläkisu awilam іккір -ma uštamtt, 

dinum Su rugummäm ul їй. 


$ 251. Summa alap awilim nakkapi?- 
ma kima паккарӣ babtasu ušēdī- 
Sum?-ma qarnisu la uXarrim alapsu 
la usanniq-ma alpum $ü mar awilim 
ikkip-ma ustamit, ¥ mana kaspam 
inaddin; 


$ 252. fumma warad awilim, V^ 
mana kaspam inaddin. 


28. уа. 29. "pi 


34. nakkapi + -u of the relative. 


Akkadian T 2 lb 
$ 199. If he puts out the eye of a 
man's slave or breaks the bone of a 
man's slave, he shall pay half his 
value. 


$ 206. If a man strikes а man in a 
brawl and inflicts a wound on him, 
that man shall swear "I did not 
strike him deliberately" and he shall 
pay the physician. 

$ 207. If he dies from his blow, he 
shall swear and, if he is a free man, 
he shall pay one-half mina of silver; 


$ 208. If he is a commoner (lit. son 
of a commoner), he shall pay one- 
third mina of silver. 


$ 250. If an ox while walking along 
the street gores and kills a man, that 
case has.no claim. 


$ 251. If a man’s ox is a gorer and 
his district has informed him that it 
is a gorer, and he has not polled its 
horns or tied up his ox, and that ox 
gores and kills a free man, he shall 
give one-half mina of silver; 


$ 252. If a man's slave, he shall give 
one-third mina of silver. 


30. mwt. 31. nkp. 32. mwt. 
35. yd*. 
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T22 Akkadian Hammurabi Letters 








ч. Cuneiform text reproduced from 
OLZ 1914 112, drawn by ViktorShileiko. f =; 
v. ‘Sin gave (him) to me.’ N у 


ЕЕЕ 
Г =< 


V 


w. Cuneiform text reproduced from 
L. W. King, The Letters and Inscriptions 
of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, about 
В.С. 2200 ... (London: Luzac and Co., 
1898), No. 55; consulted in transliterating 
and translating: R. Frankena, Briefe aus 
dem British Museum (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1966), No. 53 (Altbabylonische Briefe š 
2). 

x. Root mkr, loanword INTO Su- 
merian. 

y. The Amorite name “Ammi-ditana 
‘my uncle is bison.’ 
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1 а-па "EN.zU-i-di-nam ? qi-bi- 


ma ° um-ma Ha-am-mu-ra-pi-ma * 
tup-pí an-ni-a-am i-na a-ma-ri-im 2 
а-па KÁ.DINGIR.RA" al-kam-ma * it- 
tiJ ya па\-ап-те-еғ ' la tu-la-ap-pa- 
tam ° ar-hi-i$ ° si-in-gd-am 


! а-па UGULA DAM.GÄR ZIMBIR"- 
ya-[ah-ru-rum] ? gi-bi-ma ° um-ma 
Am-mi-di-ta-na-ma * LÚ mu-Sa-ad- 
di-in 516.02 ° ki-a-am u-lam-mi-da- 
an-ni um-ma šu-ma 
Š а-па ОСА DAM.GÀR ZIMBIR"-ya- 
ah-ru-rum ' aš-šum 519.02, пе-те- 
et-ti-Su Š а-па KA.DINGIR.RA“ ° šu- 
bu-li-im "° ai-ta-na-ap-pa-ar-ma 
! 516.02 ne-me-et-ta-u ^ ú-ul ú- 
Sa-bi-lam | ki-a-am ü-lam-mi-da- 
an-ni 
^ а-па ті-піт 516.02 ne-me-et-ta- 
Ка а-па KA.DINGIR.RA™ ' la tu-ša- 
bi-lam 
" а-па e-pé-si-im an-ni-im " ki-i la 
ta-ap-la-ah " ^ ki-ma tup-pi an-ni- 
Tal-[am]” ta-am-ma-‘ru™' 516.02 
ne-me-et-ta-ka " а-па KÁ.DINGIR. 


ki v ` 
RA" ? šu-bi-lam 


36. A. Ungnad, Bab. Briefe aus d. Zeit d. Hamm.-Dyn. 1914, p. V note. 


2. Two Hammurabi Letters 


ay" ana Sin-iddinam' qibi-ma 
umma" Hammurapi-ma: “иррѓ an- 
niam ina amarim ana Babili alkam**- 
ma, ittiya паптег, la tulappatam, 
arhis singam!” 


bis ana wakil tamkart?* Sip- 
par-yahrurum qibi-ma umma Am- 
miditana’-ma musaddin šīpāt enzim 
kiam ulammidanni umma $й-та: 


"ana wakil tamkari Sippar-yahru- 
41 v= = б _ DÉI 
rum aššum Sipat enzim nemettisu 
=1'J: v- . 43 м 
ana Babili $übulim” аўапаррағ-та 


Xipat enzim nemettasu ul usabilam”; 
kiam ulammidanni. 


ana minim Sipät enzim némettaka 
ana Babili la tusabilam? 


ana epesim annim ki la taplah? kima 
tuppi anniam tammaru,^ SIpat en- 
zim nemettaka ana Babili Subilam! 


39. Instead of nämer (n-stem of >mr) after the preterite innamer < *in?amer. 


Hamm.- Dyn. 1914, No. 82. 


41. < ana Sum ‘for the name.’ 


42. *md. 


37. Introduction of direct speech. 
40. A. Ungnad, Bab. Briefe aus d. Zeit d. 
43. wbl, infinitive of the causative. 


a) Say to Siniddinam: thus 
(says) Hammurabi: “Upon seeing 
this tablet, come to Babylon and 
meet with me, do not delay, come 
here at once!” 


b) To the overseer of merchants 
of Sipparyahrurum say: thus (says) 
Ammiditana: the collector for goat- 
hair has reported the following to 
me: | 
“I have repeatedly written to the 
overseer of merchants of Sippar- 
yahrurum to send the goat-hair, his 
tax, to Babylon | 
but he has not sent the goat-hair, 
his tax"; thus has he reported to 
me. | 
Why have you not sent the goat- 
hair, your tax, to Babylon? | 


How could you dare (lit. not fear) to 
do such a thing? As soon as you see 
this tablet, send the goat-hair, your 
tax, to Babylon! 


38. Ik. 


44. ?mr. 
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z. Cuneiform text reproduced from 
Н. C. Rawlinson, A Selection from the 
Historical Inscriptions of Chaldea, As- 
syria, and Babylonia (London: British 
Museum, 1861), pls. 38, 39 (The Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia 1); 
transliteration after R. Borger, op. cit. 
note p, pp. 73ff. Consulted in translating: 
D. D. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sen- 
nacherib (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1924), pp. 30-32, and A. Leo 
Oppenheim in J.B. Pritchard, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1969°), pp. 287f. 


aa. ‘May the king (live) forever.’ 
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Sennacherib Prism 
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ETT OL A TTY > ST LOFT 
о ET Seb» IH I Est Io beet] 
эи ATH aa s TEST aen 4E TE BE 
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AAE eA aT 
ШАПАР ЕТЕТ EHE A WT 
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TT Т=П bal ПТ EIN TEN um 
STELLTEN HT $T GET | 
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3. From the Prism of Sennacherib (ii 58 - iii 11} 


ü 55 1! Si-id-qa-a LUGAL ""Is-qa- 
al-lu-na ” ša la ik-nu-šú а-па ni-ri-ya 
DINGIR.MES Ë AD-Su šá-a-šú © DAM- 
su DUMU.MES-SU DUMU.SAL.MES-SU 
SES. MES-St2 NUMUN Ё AD-šú Š! as-su- 
ha-am-ma а-па "" As-Xur". ú-ra-áš-šú 
$ ILUGAL-lu-dà-ri DUMU !Ru-kib-ti 
LUGAL-SU-nu mah-ru-ú ° UGU UN. 
MES "" Js-qa-al-lu-na áX-kun-ma na- 
dan Gun ™ kät-re-e be-lu-ti-ya e- 
mid-su-ma i-šá-at ab-Xá-a-ni 


$5 i-na me-ti-iq gir-ri-ya ""&-DA.GAN. 
NA 55" Yo-ap-pu-u ™ Ba-na-a-a-bar- 
qa “™ A-zu-ru ° URU.MES-ni ša !Si- 
id-qa-a ša а-па Gir"-ya © Ár-biš la 
ik-nu-Su al-me KUR-ud ás-lu-la šal- 
la-sun 

© LU.GIR.NITA.MES LÜ.NUN.MES Ù UN. 
MES "" Am-qar-ru-na " ša ! Pa-di-i 
LUGAL-SU-nu EN a-de-e ù ma-mit "' 
ša "" Aš-šur“ bi-ri-tu AN.BAR id-du- 
ma 

ana ' Ha-za-qi-ya-i ^ "" Ya-ú-da-a-a 
id-di-nu-Su nak-rif а-па an-zil-li e- 
pu-Su 

? ip-lah lib-ba-Si-un LUGAL.MES-ni 
ки Mu-su-ri "^ LÜ.EREN.MES GIS.PAN 
GIS.GIGIR.MES ANSE.KUR.RA.MES Sa 


LUGAL "" Me-luh-hi  e-mu-qi la ni- 
76 


u Sidqa 3ar Isqalüna, Sa la 
iknusu ana niriya, ilani bit abisu 
Xasu aššassu mārīšu märätisu ah- 
hisu” zer bit abisu assuham”-ma 
ana Assur üraXíu." 


Sarru-lu-dári^ mar Rukibti Sarrisu- 
nu mahrü^ eli nisi Isqalüna askun- 
ma nadän bilti katre belütiya” 
emissi "-ma itat? abSani. 


ina metig” girriya Bit- Dagan Yappü 
Banai-barqa Azuru mahazani Sa 
Sidqà, Sa ana Sépiya arhis la iknusü, 
alme"? aksud ašlula Sallassun. 


Sakkanakki$ rubë°' и nišr Amqar- 
rina, ša Padi šarrašunu, bel ade” 
u mami ša Assur, biritu parzilli” 
iddi*-ma 

ana Hazaqiau Yaudayya iddiniisu’ 
nakri$ — ana anzilli epuü 


iplah libbaSun, šarrani Musuri säbi” 
qasti narkabati stsë°! $a ar Meluhhi, 
етйат la nibi,” ikterünim-ma illikü 
resüssun.‘ 


But Sidka, king of Ashkelon, 
who had not submitted to my yoke, 
— the gods of his family (lit. father- 
house), himself, his wife, his sons, 
his daughters, his brothers, the seed 
of his family I deported and brought 
to Assyria. | Sharruludari, son of 
Rukibti, their former king, I set 
over the people of Ashkelon and 
imposed on him the payment of 
tribute (and) presents to my lord- 
ship, and he was pulling my yoke. | 
In the course of my campaign, Beth- 
Dagon, Joppa, Bnebrak, (and) Asu- 
ru, cities of Sidka, which had not 
promptly bowed at my feet, I be- 
seiged, I conquered, I carried off 
their spoil. | 
The governors, nobles, and people 
of Ekron, who had thrown Padi, 
their king, bound by (lit. lord of) 
oath and curse of Asshur, into 
fetters of iron | 
and had delivered him to Hezekiah 
the Jew as an enemy — on account 
of the evil deed they had committed | 
their heart(s) feared, and they called 
upon the kings of Egypt, the bow- 
men, chariots, and horses of the 
king of Meluhha, an army beyond 


bi ik-te-ru-nim-ma il-li-ku ° re-su- counting, and these came to their 
su-un aid. | 
45. Irregular plural of ahu. 46. nsh. 47. wr?, ventive. 48. Nisbe of mahru ‘front, earlier time.’ 49. bo. 
50. “md. 51. wt present. 52. °1q. 53. Iwy. 54. rby. 55. was. 56. hwy. 57. Loanword from 
Anatolia. 58. ndy. 59. ndn. 60. sb?. 61. Loanword of uncertain origin. 62. nb’. 63. rws. 
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T23 Akkadian Sennacherib Prism 


EET ATE AT S ETSI 2 
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Т ТЫТ кат ЫЛЕ Ра. 


TE YIN SI rev Aust eal ITJ | 
nA FILA Е ПЕ [+ 
БТА» ET HR be E ie t Sm TF 
TILEP» t ka, TELE лт 
SEAT ERT TIC А ТАТТЫ 
ETT ET ed ATTY I e T Z ET 11 | 
col. iii TATE БАЕТА TATE RE Em e >> 
ЕЙ TIT ТАРИ Т ИЛҮҮ ET 
HEAT «ХОМ TEL EH Y EE TD [Пт 
т Yoo TTF ERAT z VET TY ЯТ HT 
TEA $ 4-6 nk HIT БФРТ ATI | 
E E 3 
TT ERTESTYV TS Bar GR 
EE Dp TT AT IT ЕГА e ` 
(EAR EGET РТ Асти. 
“ШЕЖЕ 4 ETT GET HEY HCEPHIGEN 
TE EAT ATTI 
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77 


uru 


i-na ta-mir-ti ™ Al-ta-qu-u ` el-la- 
mu-ú-a si-id-ru Sit-ku-nu ú-Šá-?i-lu 
78 GIS.TUKUL.MES-SU-un 

i-na tukul-ti ° AS-Sur EN-ya it-ti-u- 
un ? am-da-hi-is-ma ás-ta-kan BADs. 
BADs-Sti-un 

E LÜ.EN GIS.GIGIR.MES ù DUMU.MES 
LUGAL P Mu-su-ra-a-a fl a-di LÜ.EN 
GIS.GIGIR.MES ša LUGAL "" Me-luh-hi 
bal-tu-su-un © i-na MURUBs tam-ha- 
ri ik-Su-da šu"-a-a "" Al-ta-qu-u P 
7" Ta-am-na-a al-me KUR-ud ás-lu-la 
Sal-la-sun 

ü 1 а-па ““ Am-qar-ru-ma aq-rib-ma 
LÜ.GIR.NITÁ.MES 2 LU.NUN.MES ša ĥi- 
it-tu ú-šab-šu-ú a-duk-ma ` i-na di- 
Tma-a-te! si-hir-ti URU a-lul pag-ri- 
Su-un 

* DUMU.MES URU e-pis an-ni ù gíl-la- 
ti ` а-па Sal-la-ti am-nu si-it-tu-te- 
šú-nu * la ba-bil hi-ti à gul-lul-ti 
$a a-raJan-Wü-nu! ! la ib-šu-ú uš- 
Sur-Su-un aq-bi 

! Pa-di-i ° LUGAL-SU-nu ичи qé-reb 
ш Ur-sa-li-im-mu ° u-se-sa-am-ma i- 
па GIS.GU.ZA be-lu-ti UGU-šú-un "° 
u-Se-Sib-ma man-da-at-tu be-lu-ti-ya 
! -kin se-ru-uš-šú 


64. тїз, t-stem. 65. hty. 
72. y$r, infinitive of the intensive. 


66. ht’. 


73. wei 


Sennacherib 


ina tamirti Altaqu ellamüa sidrü 
Sitkunü uSa?ili kakkīšun.® 


ina tukulti Assur béliya ittisun am- 
dahis^^-ma aštakan tahtàsun.9 


bel narkabati и mar Sar Musurayya 
adi bel narkabäti ša Sar Meluhhi 
baltüssun ina qabal tamhäri ikšuda 
qataya. Altagü Tamnä alme ok Sud 
aSlula Sallassun. 


ana Amgarrüna aqrib-ma Sakkanak- 
ki$ rube, ša hittu® ušabšü,°” adük- 
ma ina dimati sihirti mahäzi alul® 
pagrisun. 


2. =] 2.25409 70 . ; 
mar ali ēpiš” anni u gillati ana 
x . - RA eta ы р «7711 
Sallati amnü, sittütisunu la bābil 
hitti a gullulti, Sa aransunu la ibšū, 

мм м 72 = 
uššuršun ° aqbi. 


Padi šarrašunu ultu qereb Ursalim- 

mu uXesüm"-ma ina kussi? belüti 
oy мер 7 75 -1- 

eli$un usexib"-ma тапани” belü- 
2 - 76 = x 

tiya икїп ° serussu. 


67. bšy. 68. ^il. 
74. wšb. 


69. Participle. 
75. ndn. 


Prism 


Akkadian T23 
In the environs of Eltekeh their ranks 
were drawn up against me (and) 
they sharpened their weapons. | 
With the aid of Asshur, my lord, I 
fought with them and brought about 
their defeat. ! 

The Egyptian charioteers and princes, 
together with the charioteers of the 
king of Meluhha, I personally (lit. 
my hands) captured alive in the 
midst of battle. Eltekah (and) Timna 
I besieged, I conquered, I carried 
off their spoil. | 

I came to Ekron, slew the officials 
and nobles who had committed sin, 
and hung their bodies on poles 
around the city. | 


The city-dwellers who were criminals 
and evil-doers I counted as spoil, 
and the rest, who were not guilty of 
sin or misdeed, not charged with 
any crime (lit. their guilt did not 
exist), I ordered their release. | Padi, 
their king, I brought out of Jeru- 
salem and set on the throne of lord- 
ship over them, and imposed on 
him tribute for my lordship. 


70. annu = arnu. 71. Participle. 


76. kwn intensive. 
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T24 Akkadian Neo-Assyrian Letters 


a) OBVERSE. 
D 1 Б JL En 


TH | > T == Er HS EI 


s ТЕП < d AS H AIS A EN 
eros (ЧЕ et Cu 
W Ai oam — W 

6 W a < W mW < 
pom x= 
eme H W P ab 

о. de e == EME eme e xé 


EW W EET КЇЇ K ET E Ss “> SENT ET 


Eme H D XE e 


12. za] CE q IH 
D N Yu 
REVERSE. 


EX SE CH 
EH SE ‹- 


ab. Cuneiform text reproduced from 
R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters belonging to the Kouyunjik Col- 
lections of the British Museum (Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1896), vol. 4, 
No. 341; transliteration after L. Water- 
man, The Royal Correspondence of the 
Assyrian Empire (Ann Arbor: Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1931), vol. 1, p. 236. 

ac. 'Shamash has revived the dead.” 

ad. "Bau is merciful.' 

ae. Cuneiform text reproduced from 
R. F. Harper, op. cit. note ab, No. 435; 
transliteration after L. Waterman, op. 
cit. note ab, pp. 300ff. Consulted in 
translating: A. Leo Oppenheim, Zetters 
from Mesopotamia (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1967), No. 89. 

af. E. Reiner suggests emending the 
verb to the idiomatic /ifib ‘be pleasing 
to.’ 

ag. Translation uncertain. 
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b) 


12. 


18. 


ї2. 


OBVERSE. 


er rz ele ~ AM de 
EXT ID >£ V 51ү SITT ch 

== r= Sal sch 
SEI am ee AY E Em EI 
ЈЕ] H mt DEI u Los 


di + HW Le E KK Be 


EI EN (> >] SET, A| = 
NY ar 4-0 1 7] Е 2 Eer 
EEN ely o> Sa TE eT ST ENE =L 
EXT Y Ї mr E mm ER e 
Zb кїр (EX >< SET [L 
> ele fe De -M I 
Wey ЕЗ — Eer БЕ она! 
= p WY А Д nt кн DI CTT 
SEH SM H em Ç Ge sme 
poc] ҮЕ = E EI 
“Це JC —+- FN dh 
W nq ek 4er <= E 
SEH ef 51] А e] LESS H W 
sey БА! (St o: 


REVERSE. 


ve її =) EI HI Т PT 
KÉ >< Eer TEN FE ><] SL >> 


. BE — Per EI EI TTS ЕТ ЕТ 


D cul а ch ANY II REN 
- W 4 En E CT dit 


-E ET W A ED ch ЕП etn Y 


— «Ef k Ca EY nd EI 
ey} e (EI En [ET X REDDE 


CFU sell "ЕЕ 4 


E SEITEN deere 
ЕЕ ET 1 =E ==! А2114 
M &=t— кк W 
ке x EME m 
Me we REP uH 


! а-па LUGAL EN-ya ° ARAD-ka 
MGIS.SIR-UGs.GA-TL.LA ° lu-u Sul-mu 
а-па LUGAL EN-ya ^ “РА Й 'AMAR.UD 
5 а-па LUGAL EN-yd ° a-dan-nix a- 
dan-ni§ ' lik-ru-bu 
š ú-ma-a GEME ša LUGAL ° “ Ba-ú-ga- 
me-lat ' mar-sa-at а-йап-тї la ku- 
sa-pi ta-kal '' й-та-а LUGAL be-li ? 
të-mi liš-kun  L6.A.ZU ken") lil-li- 
ka 2 li-mur-ši 

! an-ni-ú ri-ih-ti ? da-ba-a-bi ša 
e-gir-ti ? pa-ni-it-ti * šar-ru-ú-tú ša 
LUGAL be-lí-ya ? ki-ma A.MES ù 1.MES 
6 e-li UN.MES KUR.KUR.MES 7 ka-li-Si- 
na li-it-bi 
8 re-e’-us-si-na LUGAL be-li ° le-e- 
ри-иў а-па du-ti-ri ? da-a-ri a-na-ku 
ka-al-bu ` ka-rib LUGAL be-li-Kü 
7 an-nu-ü-ti ik-ri-bi  a-na LUGAL 
be-lí-ya ak-tar-ba "7 DINGIR.MES Sé 
MU-šú-nu az-ku-ru !Š li-ib-hu-ru liš- 
mi-ú  a-na LUGAL be-li-ya " ik-ri- 
bi an-nu-ü-ti  a-du li-i?-mi-su ” li- 
is-si-pu а-па LUGAL ЕМ-уй ” li-id-di- 
nu 
-1 a-na-ku ka-ri-ib > LUGAL be-li- 
ya i-na pa-an ? LuGAL be-li-ya la-zi- 
iz-ma * ina gu-mur-ti lib-bi-ya ? ina 
a-hi-ya la-ap-lah 6 ki-ma a-hi-ya e- 
ta-an-ha ' ina ki-sir am-ma-ti-ya ° e- 
mu-qí-ya lu-gam-mir 


10 
11 


? man-nu EN DUG.GA la i-ra-am 


ina za-ma-a-ri SA KUR Ak-ka-di-i 
12 


4. Two Neo-Assyrian Letters" 


a)” ana Sarri béliya aradka 
Samas-mit-uballit^ lu шти ana 
Sarri beliya! Nabū u Marduk ana 
Sarri beliya adannis adannis likrubü! 


uma amtu ša аті Bau-gamilat™ 
marsat adannis, la kusäpi takkal;" 
uma Xarru beli temi" liXkun, asü 
ištēn lillika™® limursi."' 


b)" anniu rihti dabäbi ša egerti 
panitti.? $arrütu ša šarri béliya kima 
me u Samné eli nīšē matati kalisina 
иы!" 


r&?üssina? Sarru belt lēpuš* ana 
dūri dari! anüku kalbu, karib Sort 
belisu! 

annüti ikribi ana Zort beliya ak- 
tarba, iläni a SumSunu azkuru lih- 
һигй?? lismiü,'° ana Sarri beliya ik- 
ribi annüti ади li?misu lissipü,” 
ana Sarri beliya liddinü!” 


u anaku, kärib Sarri béliya, ina pan? 
Sarri beliya lazziz’'-ma ina gumurti 
libbiya ina ahéya laplah; kima ahéya 
Etanhä,” ina kisir ammätiya emü- 
qiya lugammir! 


x _ omo 993 ; 
mannu bela taba la iram?" ina 


ME = er ls dit vw ӨД 
zamari ša mat Аккаат ma: “aššu 


ma-a áš-šu pi-i-ka DUG.GA ` re-e?- ріка tabi, re?ua, gabbu ummäni 
ú-a  gab-bu um-ma-a-ni '* ú-pa- upagqüka!”” 

qu-ka 

77. Frdr. Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestücke’ 1912, p. 88b; p. 90-91h. 78. "kl. 
82. = paniti, nisbe of panü ‘face.’ 83. r*y. 84. I laryngeal. 

88. ysp intensive. 89. ndn. 90. From panü ‘face.’ 91. nzz. 
Sum. 95. pqh. 


a) To the king, my lord, your 
slave Shamashmituballit. Greetings 
to the king, my lord! May Nabu 
and Marduk bless the king, my lord, 
mightily, mightily! | 
Now: a slave-girl of the king, Bau- 
gamilat, is seriously ill, she does not 
eat a bite; now let the king, my 
lord, give an order, that a physician 
come (and) examine her. 


b) This is the rest of the content 
of the earlier letter. May the king- 
ship of the king, my lord, like water 
and oil rise over all the people of 
the world (lit. lands)! | 
May the king, my lord, exert shep- 
herdship over them for everlasting 
eternity! 1 ат a dog who greets the 
king, his lord. | As for these bless- 
ings which I have invoked on the 
king, my lord, may the gods whose 
names I have spoken accept (and) 
hear (them) and may they multiply 
these blessings for the king, my lord, 
a thousandfold, and bestow them 
on the king, my lord. | And I, who 
do homage to the king, my lord, 
would stand before the king, my 
lord, and from my whole heart 
honor (lit. fear) with my arms; if my 
arms tire, I will exert my strength to 
the utmost with my arms bent!” | 
Who does not love a good lord? In 
the song of the land of Akkad (it 
says): "On account of your sweet 
voice, my shepherd, all people heed 


ээ 


уоп. 
79. t*m. 80. >Ik. 81. ?mr. 
85. mhr. 86. $m*. 87. = adi. 
92. >hn. 93. r?m. 94. — ana 


TEXT SPECIMENS 


8 3/1.0 


а. Some information about Ugaritic 
(and Phoenician) is added in the notes. 
Because the data on the vowels in these 
languages are limited, only interesting 
points of difference with Hebrew are 
mentioned. Such vocalizations as are 
given are those of Gordon O 3а:3. 


$ 3/1.1.1 


50 HEBREW 


Chapter 3 


Hebrew 


Old Hebrew, the language of the Old Testament and a few 
inscriptions, preserves the spirit of old West Semitic best in 
sentence structure: it has not advanced to the strict systematiza- 
tion of Arabic, but clings to an archaic freedom, and has 
grown even more flexible and variable thanks to the richness 
of its complicated tense system; while on the other hand, it has 
not regressed to the syntactic amorphousness of Aramaic, 
although due to the loss of the short-vowel endings its sharp- 
ness of expression has been mitigated. This loss of final short 
vowels is one of the results of an alteration of accent that has 
led in the long run to far-reaching vowel lengthenings and 
reductions; some less striking changes in the quality of vowels 
go along with this. The original inventory of consonants is 
somewhat reduced. The characteristic feature of the consonan- 
tism, the spirantization of all stops, along with the vowel 
reductions, classes Hebrew with Aramaic; it may have taken 
on both these features relatively late under Aramaic influence, 
which after the exile grew stronger and stronger." 

The vocalization of Hebrew has come down to us in 
several traditions, of which the received (the Tiberian) and the 
Babylonian are considered here.'— 

Hebrew deals with the dental spirants in just about the 
same way as Akkadian; the only difference from Akkadian in 
the realm of dentals and sibilants is that Hebrew does not alter 

1. The transcription proceeds under the quantity of the vowels; the quanti- 


the assumption that the vowel signs in ties are supplied in accordance with 
principle indicate only the quality, not phonological rules. 


b. Ugaritic keeps h, у (which regu- 
larly corresponds to both Ab y and Ab 
d: does this represent a further proto- 
Semitic phoneme?), 0, 0, and 6. The 
proto-Semitic laterals ó and $ are not 
found. Phoenician has the same conso- 
nants as Hebrew except for s. 


c. They were lost late in the history 
of Phoenician. 


d. To this extent, so also in Ugaritic. 


Consonants Old Hebrew $ 3/1.1.1 


the original palatal sibilant $ to š, but retains it and later 
merges it with s. The velar spirant # merges with the neighbor- 
ing laryngeal h to Й? (© likewise includes South Semitic y).” 
The laryngeals show signs of weakening:“ > and, rarely, Л 
disappear in some circumstances (eg. ros ‘head’ < *rāš < 
*ға?$; yomar ‘he says’ < *ya?mar, yimsä ‘he finds’ < *yimsa?). 
The laryngeals as a group, and r as well, can no longer be 
lengthened; instead, compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
vowel generally takes place (sometimes, particularly with h 
and even more often with A, it does not). Elsewhere, too, 
vowel length and lengthening of a following consonant are, 
within narrow limits, equivalent (secondary consonant length- 
ening can replace vowel lengthening and vice versa). Consonant 
length is always given up finally without compensatory length- 
ening (“am ‘people’ < *‘am [by stress lengthening] < * *amm-), 
and also in some consonants when they are vowelless? (e.g., 
wayht ‘and he was’ for *wayyhi). — The semivowel w has 
become y initially! (though ‘and’ is still w-), and in part also 
medially. Both semivowels often mutate into the homorganic 
vowels, especially after prefixes (bi + vowelless’ y- > br, also 
min + vowelless’ y- > miyy > mi) and in the conjugation of 
III weak verbs; in the Babylonian vocalization, initial vowel- 
less! y- generally becomes i, e.g., ій ‘may he live’ = Ti yhr. — 
The non-emphatic stops b d g p t k become the corresponding 
spirants postvocalically, even across a boundary between two 
words when they are closely connected, and also after an 
originally present vowel that later disappeared (e.g., alpé 
*thousands of . . .' « *alapai). n usually assimilates to a 
following consonant. 


2. In modern Israeli Hebrew much 4. In Modern Hebrew spirantiza- 
more often pronounced A. tion does not affect d g t. 
3. Cf. n. 6. 
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$ 3/1.1.3 Оа Hebrew 


8 3/11.3 


e. Any number of schemes to ex- 
plain the elaborate system of accent and 
vowel lengthening and reduction have 
been proposed. Noteworthy about Berg- 
strásser's solution as summarized here is 
the insistence that it is particularly stress 
(as opposed to pitch) accent that causes 
vowels to disappear. This position re- 
quires some hedging concerning Arabic, 
where long strings of short vowels in 
open syllables are preserved with the 
first one stressed. 


f. Bergstrüsser was criticized for 
omitting the reduced vowels from his 
transcription; but in fact since spiranti- 
zation is indicated, the result is in effect 
a phonemic transcription. Cf. 8 6/2 note 
b. 


52 HEBREW 


Accent 


Northwest Semitic had penultimate accent, which pre- 
dominantly turned into final accent as a result of the subse- 
quent loss of final short vowels.” The strong stress-accent 
completely altered the vocalism.' Hebrew lost almost all its 
final short vowels (above all its case endings) and many long 
ones, e.g., -€k ‘thy, thee’ (feminine) < *-¿kT, “al ‘on’ < **alai. 
Medially, short vowels were lengthened in accented syllables 
and in open pretonic syllables, while they disappeared from 
other open syllables? (in a sequence of several such syllables, 
only from the last and third from last of them). Thus */a- 
óahabi ‘gold’ (dative) > Izahab, *wa-la-ba*alaihu ‘and to his 
masters' > wlib*alau. The rule of pretonic lengthening admits 
of numerous exceptions, particularly in cases of ; and u. The 
verb forms (without pronominal suffix) were originally ac- 
cented on the antepenult, and thus after the loss of final short 
vowels the penult; only later did they switch to final accent, 
without alteration of the vowels. In this way we can explain 
amar ‘he spoke’ with short tonic syllable, and amra ‘she spoke’ 
« *amarat with vowel loss in the pretonic syllable. The 
principal items (in addition to particles, etc.) that were entirely 
unaccented were nouns in the construct state and some 
imperatives; thus construct alde < *alapai, dbar ‘word’ from 
dabar, imperative Slop ‘draw (the sword)’ < *Xulup with vowel 
loss. The end of an utterance (the pause) has a special status 
with regard to accent; there even verbs follow the regular 
stress rules.’ 

When final consonant clusters result from the loss of final 
short vowels, they are usually resolved by an epenthetic vowel 


5. All words not finally accented 
are here marked with their accent. 

6. To be more precise: were reduced 
to the “murmured” vowel (shwa) é, 
which is not sharply distinguished from 


complete disappearance; the shwa is here 
omitted for simplicity’s sake. 

7. Sentence-end (pause) forms that 
differ from the forms found within the 
sentences are marked " in the texts. 


$ 3/1.1.2 


g. In Ugaritic and Phoenician all au 
ai > ó ë. 

h. This change does not take place 
in Ugaritic (this is the main basis for the 
argument that Ugariticis nota Canaanite 
language); on the other hand, in Phoeni- 
cian all 2 > o. 


i. This “Barth’s” law was demon- 
strated to hold for Ugaritic by Ginsberg. 


j. All Ugaritic a’C > e?C. 


Vowels Old Hebrew $ 3/1/1.2 


(Tiberian usually e, Babylonian more commonly a): *šibtu 
‘tribe’ > *sibt > Ti šébet, Ba Sébat. 

The diphthongs au and ai are monophthongized to 6 and 
ё, except that in closed accented syllables they are disyllabically 
resolved (like final clusters): Aáyil ‘power,’ máwet ‘death’ (but 
construct state he] mom. In the Babylonian recension, ai is 
occasionally retained: -dih@ = -ai (masculine plural construct 
ending) + -hā (third person feminine singular pronominal 
suffix), Ti -éha. Long accented à becomes ó — the sound 
change that most clearly demarcates Hebrew from Aramaic." i 
often replaces a in closed unaccented syllables; in the Babylo- 
nian recension, more often, a is preserved. Contrariwise 
original i in a closed accented syllable becomes a: bat ‘daughter’ 
< *bint (likewise Am Бата ‘daughter’); secondarily i (e) is 
often reintroduced. In closed accented syllables i and u become 
e and o (and lengthened e 0); in the Tiberian recension u is 
sometimes altered in closed unaccented syllables to a particular 
open 0, unknown to the Babylonian recension. Correspond- 
ingly, the latter also lacks the open e (2) which is found in the 
Tiberian recension as an umlaut of a (à), less commonly of i 
(€), and also as epenthetic vowel. The laryngeals have con- 
siderable influence on the vocalization; they often alter adjacent 
i u to a (in the Tiberian recension, sometimes at least, i to open 
ey and give occasion for the retention of old vowels or the 
development of epenthetic vowels (in the Babylonian recension 
especially after initial > and amidst sequences of consonants 
within words; in the Tiberian recension before a word-final 
laryngeal after long vowel other than 2: Gilbóa* for * Gilbd‘). — 


8. For simplicity's sake, the two o's 
and the two e's are not distinguished; 
also isolated variations in quality of a à 
are not indicated. 

9. Accordingly, a vowel is indicated 
here in the Tiberian recension (with 


breve). In this case and very often, if the 
laryngeal was otherwise vowelless then 
the Tiberian recension writes reduced 
vowels d, ë (open), ó; these, like the 
ordinary reduced vowel é (see n. 6), are 
omitted from the transcription. 
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$ 3/1.2.1.1 Old Hebrew 


54 


§ 3/12.11 


8 3/1.2.1.2 


HEBREW 


Personal Pronouns 


For ‘I,’ beside dni there is the form, found also in 
Akkadian, extended by a -k-, дпоќт; both forms have incor- 
porated the ending of the suffix -7. Conversely, in ‘we’ the 
ending of the independent pronoun dnáhnü has been taken 
over as the suffix -пй. The original final long vowels of the 
pronouns and pronominal suffixes have in part disappeared. 
The masculines ‘you; your, you’ and ‘they; their, them’ have 
kept the e-vowel: attem -kem hem -hem (the Babylonian 
recension on the contrary has a). After a word ending 
originally with a short vowel and now with a consonant, a 
linking vowel, which developed from the former final vowel, is 
inserted before the suffix; only before the second person plural 
suffixes -kem -ken (always with k, not А) is it lacking. In the 
second person singular the linking vowel is unchangeable: 
masculine pausal form -éka or -äk (elsewhere, in both the 
Tiberian and Babylonian recensions the form -kā occurs, 
which violates the sound laws; it replaces the expected -ak as 
found in other recensions), feminine -ek; otherwise it depends 
on the kind of word the suffix is attached to, and in fact is 
usually a, but in the imperfect and imperative e. Furthermore, 
the affix -en- can occur before the suffix on these two forms as 
well as on several particles that originally took the accusative, 
and then the linking vowel is absent: -énni -ékka (< *-enkä) 
-ёппӣ (< *-enhü) -ёппй (< *-enhä), etc. — The third person 
suffixes commonly lose their A; *-ahü is then contracted to 
-0, *-aihu to -au, *-ahem to -am, *-ehem to -em, etc. (but 
*-ahá is replaced by -äh). 


Hebrew has a definite article ka- (plus lengthening of the —~ 


following consonant), which in, e.g., hayyom “today” (literaliy 
‘this day’) retains its demonstrative character. For the demon- 
strative the stem ó- is used in the singular, and the stem /- in 
the plural: ze ‘this,’ feminine zöt (rarely zo, which predominates 


К. The Ugaritic demonstrative is 
dü, feminine dat or d, plural düt or ай. 


l. Ugaritic has an indefinite, both 
animate and inanimate, mn. 


m. The relative in Ugaritic is d, 
reminiscent of the situation in Aramaic. 


8 3/122 


$ 3/1221 


n. Ugaritic has an indicative yaqtulu, 
subjunctive yaqtula, jussive yaqtul, and 
energic yaqtulan(na). 


о. One Old Aramaic inscription, 
discovered since Bergstrásser wrote, has 
a few waw-consecutive forms. Ugaritic 
prose uses gt! for the past and у9// for 
the future, as well as waw-consecutives; 
in poetry, yqtl is the narrative form. The 
Phoenician system is very like the He- 
brew, though waw-consecutives are rare; 
nowhere near enough poetry is preserved 
to determine anything about poetic verb 
usage. 


Verbal Categories Old Hebrew $ 3/1.2.2.1 


in post-Biblical Hebrew), plural elle.“ ‘That’ is expressed by the 
personal pronoun hü ‘he.’ When used adjectivally beside a 
definite noun, the demonstrative, like other adjectives, takes 
the article, and also like them follows the noun: ha°rs hazze 
‘this man.’ ‘Who?’ is mi, ‘what?’ is mà (me). The relative 
particle and conjunction ‘that’ (often following prepositions) is 
äser (Ва ašar)." — 

The first and second person perfect suffixes are the same 
as the endings of the personal pronouns; the first person 
singular 7 exhibits only the vowel. The suffix of the third 
person feminine singular is -Z like the nominal feminine end- 
ing. In the imperfect the third person feminine plural prefix is 
t-. The plural ending -ü is later supplemented by -un. 

Besides the indicative, the imperfect has a "cohortative" in 
-@ (first person only, = ‘I, we will, intend to’) and a jussive 
(wish form), which often merges with the indicative, but is 
elsewhere distinguished from it by its shorter form or regressed 
accent (or both). The jussive serves, sometimes with minor 
changes of form, as the most common means of expression of 
the past, but only after the particle 'and,' which in this case is 
wa- (plus lengthening of the following consonant) (waw- 
consecutive, imperfect consecutive). Correspondingly, the per- 
fect after ‘and’ (here in its regular form w-)'? occurs in the 
sense of the imperfect (jussive, imperative). АП this results in a 
complicated tense syntax for Hebrew which has no parallel in 
any other Semitic literary language." — Imperfect and perfect 
consecutives are used to continue not just finite verbs, but also 
infinitives and participles; e.g., makké 1$ wämöt" ‘the striker of 


10. But a shift of the accent to the 11. wä- here is the pretonic form 
end of the word often takes place: samtT of w-. 
“I put,’ but wsamtt. 
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p. The passive of the basic stem 
may be much more frequent in the He- 
brew Bible than the traditional vocaliza- 
tion indicates: the text was so pointed 
only when context and consonants ad- 
mitted no other alternative, but this 
results in not uncommon cases of, e.g., 
intensive passives of verbs that are not 
attested in the intensive active. 


$ 3/1221 


q. To this assortment Ugaritic adds 
a t-reflexive of the basic stem. Its causa- 
tive is formed with š, while the Phoeni- 
cian causative has the formative y. 


8 3/1.2.2.3 
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Verb Stems 


a man and he dies,’ i.e., ‘if someone strikes a man and he dies. 
This capability of passing from verbal nouns to finite verbs is 
one of the characteristic syntactic freedoms of Hebrew. The 
consecutive tenses often constitute the apodosis of a condi- 
tional etc. protasis; e.g., im ason yihye, wnätattä ... ‘if there is 
lasting harm, you shall give . . . .' Moreover, this is an archaic 
form, in which hypotaxis is used in the protasis, but the 
apodosis is paratactically connected with it. In longer se- 
quences of imperfect consecutives only the content can decide 
which of the elements belong more closely together, in a 
relation which we express by subordination with “when”; 
Hebrew in such cases relinquishes the characteristics of hypo- 
taxis entirely. 

Of the two infinitives in Hebrew, the ordinary one, the so- 
called infinitive construct, has by and large the normal func- 
tions of an infinitive (by preference combined with /- to 
correspond to some extent with our infinitive with "to," but 
also occurring gerundively — - *while' — in construction with 
another form of the same verb); the infinitive absolute, a 
peculiarly Hebrew hybrid of verbal noun and verbal interjec- 
tion of imperative character, is limited to use as paranomastic 
object and rarely as nominal substitute for a finite verbal form 
(usually an imperative). In the basic stem and some of the 
derived stems it has 6 in the second syllable, e.g., saqol ‘to 
stone,’ intensive rappö (from rp?) ‘to heal.’ 

From the full complement of verbal stems, besides the 
basic stem Hebrew uses only the n-reflexive, the intensive and 
its t-reflexive, and the causative (with prefix /-); there are 
passives of the intensive and causative, and, in traces, of the 
basic stem.” 4 

In the basic stem the neutral mode, particularly the 
u-perfect, is in decline. Except in a few deviant groups of verbs 


8 3/1.2.2.4 
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only traces of the i-imperfect remain. Imperative and infinitive 
look the same, e.g., #/ор ‘draw (the sword)’ and ‘to draw’ (as 
infinitive, $/öp); when endings are added, forms with a vowel 
in the first syllable predominate: dogréni ‘thrust me through,’ 
horgo ‘his death’ or ‘to kill him.’ When an infinitive like ptoah 
‘to open’ takes the prefix l- it is Jiptóah, without spirantization 
of the second consonant; with this discrimination the indepen- 
dent semantic development of the infinitive with /- becomes 
operative. The stem underlying the perfect serves as the neutral- 
mode participle, e.g., saméah ‘rejoicing’ and ‘he rejoices, 
rejoiced’ (pause form); yaköl ‘being able’ and (yakol) ‘he can, 
could.” The 2 of the active participle becomes o: löhes 
'oppressing' (plural /ohsim); the passive participle is pa*ül. 

The n-reflexive has the form nip‘al; various groups of 
verbs have kept the older a of the prefix. In the imperfect the л 
assimilates to the first radical: yissaqel ‘he will be stoned’ (the 
Babylonian recension instead has secondary a in the last 
syllable: yillakad ‘he will be conquered’); the forms formed 
from the imperfect stem without prefix have a prothetic Л-, 
e.g., hikkanes ‘to enter.’ The participle, as in the neutral-mode 
basic stem, is the same as the perfect (nip*al). The n-reflexive 
is the most usual expression of the passive of the basic stem. 
The passives retain an active semantic element, so that the 
logical patient can be introduced using the object particle er: 
ye’äkel et-bsaro ‘his flesh will be eaten.’ 

The intensive and causative have 7 (е) in their last syllable, 
and in the first i in the perfect and a in the imperfect etc. Not 
uncommon is the older a in the last syllable of the intensive 
perfect (predominant in the Babylonian recension), and the 
older a of the first syllable of the causative perfect remains in 
various groups of verbs. In the causative, the i of the last 
syllable has secondarily lengthened to 7 in many forms. The Л 
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I Weak Verbs 


of the preformative elides after prefixes. Thus perfect hidbigü 
‘they pursued, imperfect yadbigii; but imperative hadbeq, 
imperfect consecutive wayyas‘eq ‘and he summoned.’ The 
participle has a in the prefix, or in a few anomalous groups of 
verbs i. The infinitives of both stems are like imperfects 
without personal prefix: basser ‘to announce,’ haqrib ‘to offer. 

The intensive reflexive has the form hithallek ‘he wandered’ 
(with prothetic Л), imperfect yithallek; a is common in the last 
syllable of the perfect, while in the imperfect it is found only in 
the Babylonian recension. The ¢ of the prefix metathesizes with 
a first-radical sibilant; and in some circumstances it can 
assimilate. E.g., mistammSin ‘using,’ yistärkü ‘they will need.’ 

The passives uniformly have the sequence of vowels u 
(о) - a. 

Verbs I n with a- or i-imperfects lose the first radical in 
the imperative and infinitive of the basic stem; e.g., from naga 
‘he drew near’ ga* and geset (< *gast, with feminine ending), 
and ¿en ‘give’ from natan, imperfect yitten. The antonym of 
‘give,’ laqah ‘take,’ has been attracted into this group; there- 
fore imperfect yigqah, imperative qah. 

The verbs I w (in Hebrew beginning with y) with i- 
imperfect have weak imperfects etc.: e.g., yašab ‘he sat’: 
imperfect yeseb, imperative Seb, infinitive Xibto ‘his sitting’ 
(with feminine ending); yasa ‘he went out’: yésé; in this group 
also (with secondary a because of the laryngeal) yada‘ ‘he 
knew’: yéda‘, infinitive 441 < *dact." The group has 
annexed Aalak ‘he went’: yelek. Entirely in a class by itself is 
yakol ‘he could, can,’ imperfect yakal. The perfects of the n- 
reflexive and the causative have the original prefix vowel a: 
nosap ‘he was added,’ högi“ü ‘they suspended(?).’ The passive 


H 


12. Actually I v, but almost everywhere in West Semitic changed to the I w 
group. 


$ 3/1.2.2.5.2 


г. Nyberg 0 1:684,109 möseb. 
Bergstrásser's flouting of transcriptional 
convention — hinted at in nn. 1 and 8, 
but not made explicit — seems to be 
based on assigning short vowels to 
verbal forms and long vowels to nominal 
forms of verb roots. The justification 
may be found in [13b:6v2$14s. 
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of the causative is Ли$аЬ ‘it (the place) was settled’; all biliteral 
stems follow this pattern, e.g., II weak hümat ‘he was killed,’ 
imperfect уйтаі. — Some I weak verbs are inflected like In 
verbs: e.g., nissat ‘he was burned’ from yasat. 

The very complicated inflection of the II geminate verbs 
incorporates many biradical forms; e.g., with the triliteral 
perfect of the simple stem sabab ‘he surrounded’ (but neutral- 
mode verbs are biliteral, like mar ‘it was, is bitter") goes the 
imperfect yasob (neutral yéra‘ ‘it is bad’), n-reflexive perfect 
näsab, imperfect yissab, causative perfect héseb, imperfect 
yäseb, participle meseb' (with a prefix vowel at variance with 
that of the strong verb). Before a vocalic suffix the second 
radical is geminated: yasóbbü ‘they surround,’ even before the 
linking vowel that such forms require before consonantal 
affixes: sabbótà ‘thou surroundest,’ tsubbénà ‘they (feminine) 
surround.’ Like the II weak verbs, these verbs usually form the 
intensive on the pattern söbeb, ysöbeb. 

The II weak verbs occur in the basic stem perfect in 
active-mode and neutral-mode vocalizations: qam ‘he stood 
up,’ sam ‘he put’ (with first person samii, etc.), but met ће has 
died, is dead.’ In the imperfect only the w-series and y-series 
are distinguished: yagum yamüt, but yasrn (the imperfect 
consecutive has stress retraction and vowel shortening: 
wayyägom wayyamot, wayyasem); so also the imperative and 
infinitive qum mut, sim (but infinitive absolute with its 
characteristic 6: som). ‘Come,’ among others, is inflected 
irregularly: perfect bà, imperfect yabo. The participle is the 
same as the perfect. The n-reflexive is naqom (with the older 
prefix vowel, as in the II geminate), yiggöm; the causative is 
hemit ‘he killed,’ yaqrm, participle with the same variant prefix 
vowel as in the II geminate med ‘testifying.’ 
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s. Ugaritic has the historical three 
cases; furthermore, the third person per- 
sonal pronouns have an oblique case 
ending in 2. 


t. This can now be recognized not 
as a vocalic case ending, but as a loca- 
tive suffix -ah reflected in Ugaritic -h. 


u. The dual is fully productive in 
Ugaritic, in pronoun, verb, and noun. 
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The IH weak verbs have generalized single endings for all 
the unsuffixed forms: perfect -@, imperfect etc. -e, infinitive 
-0t (with feminine ending). Before vocalic endings the final 
-@ -ё simply drop out; before consonantal suffixes the stem 
ends with -é or -7 in varying distribution. Thus a rather simple 
conjugation results, disturbed only by the imperfect consecu- 
tive and related forms. These lose the second syllable of the 
stem entirely, resulting in forms in the basic stem and in the 
causative with final clusters that usually receive an epenthetic 
vowel, e.g., wayyá*as ‘and he did’ < *ya‘s; also wayhi ‘and it 
was, happened’ from yihyé, yhi ‘may he live’ from yihye, 
wayyar ‘and he saw’ from yir?e. — 

As a result of the loss of short vowel endings, Hebrew 
retains only traces of case inflection, principally a (mostly 
unstressed) locative ending -a:' Yabesä ‘to (in) Jabesh.' To 
introduce a definite direct object the particle e£ (with suffixes 
ötT ‘me,’ etc.) is used. The dual ending is -áyir, the plural 
ending -Im, construct state for both is -e. The dual is in 
decline; pronoun and verb have already lost it. The feminine 
ending *-atu has retained its ¢ only in the construct state 
-at; in the absolute state -@ it has disappeared (originally only 
in pause, *-at > *-ah). Beside this feminine ending, *-/u, 
beginning with a consonant, is not rare: merkabtö ‘his wagon,’ 
and without pronominal suffix with biconsonantal ending and 
therefore epenthesis: $löfet ‘three.’ A rare feminine ending is 
-ё: Sesré ‘ten.’ The à of the feminine plural ending *-atu has 
become -0: -01; before a pronominal suffix the masculine 
construct state ending -ë is added to this ending (-Otau -ötehä). 

In forms without endings, the monovocalic nouns break 
up their final clusters by epenthesis. With stem vowel a the 
result is népes (Ba параў) ‘soul,’ with i: séper (sépar) ‘book,’ 
with u: homes (hómas) ‘one fifth’; with pronominal suffix 


v. Thus the broken plural is not an 
exclusively South Semitic phenomenon; 
this is an important argument in deny- 
ing a special unity between Arabic and 
Ethiopic as against Northwest Semitic. 


8 3/1.2.4 


w. Ugaritic derives adverbs with 
-ny and -m. Enclitic -m is widespread, 
but its significance is less than clear. It 
may even sometimes occur "for eu- 
phony." 


x. Ugaritic also has a less common 
‘and’ p-. 


8 3/13 


Syntax Old Hebrew 


$ 3/1.3 


monovocalic napso ‘his soul,’ etc. Rarely, these nouns have the 
vowel between the last two consonants: škem ‘shoulder’ (but 
Xikmo ‘his shoulder’), КЇТ (from kly) ‘vessel, implement.’ They 
form the plural on a bivocalic subsidiary stem:" s‘adim ‘steps’ 
< *sa‘ad-, äräsöt ‘lands’ < *aras-, construct state alpé ‘thou- 
sands of . . .' (with spirantized p) « *alap-. — 

Of the monoconsonantal prepositions b- ‘in, with, by,’ /- 
(dative particle), k- ‘like,’ the first two can have suffixes joined 
to them directly, the third only with the mediation of the 
indefinite mā > mo: kamóhü ‘like him.’ The n of min ‘from, 
out of’ is generally assimilated to following consonants: 
mikkem ‘from you’ (before laryngeal, without gemination 
me-); it can be doubled before a suffix: mimménnü ‘from him’ 
(and always has nn before a vowel). The original final -ai of 
the prepositions e! ‘to,’ “al ‘on, against’ is retained before a 
suffix (*alau ‘on him,’ *alénü ‘on us’), and has spread to some 
other prepositions." 

The negation for description is /ö, for command al; for a 
nominal sentence én is used, literally ‘nonexistence’ (also with 
pronominal suffix eno ‘he, it is not’). Hebrew has an interroga- 
tive particle h- and a deictic particle hinné used very frequently 
to introduce nominal clauses. ‘And’ is w- (in the Tiberian 
recension, before a labial or before a vowelless initial conso- 
nant u-).* Hebrew is poor in subordinating conjunctions; the 
most important, besides the above-mentioned äser and its 
combinations, are the versatile kT ‘since, but, that, if’ and pen 
‘lest,’ both, fundamentally, introducing main clauses, as is still 
often clear, as well as im ‘if.’ 

The principal syntactic means of expression in Hebrew 
are the richly developed verbal system; the alternation between 
basic syndesis and asyndesis, which occasionally serves par- 
ticular expressive purposes; and the use of word order types — 
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8 3/14 


8 3⁄2 


y. Subsequent manuscript discov- 


eries have shown this form to be znü. 


z. This form is now known to be 


Sellammélek, see note ad. 
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from the simple distinction between the orders subject-verb 
and the opposite through complicated formations. These means 
are in themselves capable of expressing subordination as well, 
and a fair amount of freedom exists in their use. Thus Hebrew 
is a language rich in nuance and color, exceptionally suited to 
the expression of elevated experience as well as to lively 
description and vivid narration, though without reaching a 
high level of intellectual acuity: a language of poets and 
prophets, not of thinkers. 

The vocabulary too is concrete and is distinguished for its 
richness in terms for affective, religious, moral affairs. Later 
stages of the language are enriched with Aramaic words, 
including some that were themselves borrowed from Akkadian. 


Middle Hebrew, the language of the Tannaitic period and 
its literature (the Mishna and the oldest Midrashim), repeatedly 
renewed in literature in post-Talmudic times and finally reborn 
in Modern Israeli Hebrew, differs markedly in both grammar 
and lexicon from Old Hebrew, due in part to Aramaic 
influence. ‘I’ is always ani, ‘we’ änü, ‘they’ hen (masculine as 
well as feminine). Besides the old demonstratives new forms 
have emerged; among them oto ‘that,’ otah (feminine), etc., 
from the object particle with pronominal suffix. The relative 
äser is replaced by še- (plus lengthening of the following 
consonant), which is already found in Old Hebrew, and from 
this in combination with the dative preposition /- has emerged 
a genitive particle šel (literally ‘what belongs to... ."), used in 
an Aramaic fashion (almnäto Sel-mélek’ ‘the widow of the 
king’), which itself forms a possessive by adding pronominal 


aa. The old pattern whereby the 
article occurs on both a definite noun 
and its adjective is supplemented by a 
pattern conformed to that of the definite 
construct chain, with the article only on 
the second element, viz., the adjective; 
e.g., mélek hatıöb ‘the good king.’ 
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suffixes: #еЙт ‘my,’ etc." The consecutive tenses have been 
abandoned, the nominal forms of the verb overrun the finite 
verb; the participle constitutes a new present. The old infinitives 
recede before new formations on the Aramaic model: hgrra 
and mehgär ‘to investigate’ in the basic stem, limmiid ‘to teach’ 
in the intensive, hanhala ‘to lead’ in the causative, etc. (also 
with the abstract ending -üt: hitpatthüt development"), The HI 
? verbs cross over to the III weak class, as in Aramaic, e.g., 
masini ‘we found’ for тйзйпи < *-a?nü; the verb ‘to be’ is 
shortened: yhé ‘may he be’ for yihyé, yhü ‘may they be’ for 
yihyü. The masculine plural ending is -in, as in Aramaic. hinné 
is replaced by the Aramaic rē. The conjunctions proliferate 
by paraphrase and combination, in part with Aramaic elements, 
like ella ‘besides, but,’ and äpillü ‘even if,’ both containing in 
(en) ‘if,’ which corresponds to the Hebrew im. In addition to 
novel formations, particularly of abstracts (with the abstract 
ending -йї already found in Old Hebrew, before which the 
nisbe ending often occurs, as in énosiyyüt ‘mankind,’ or with 
Aramaic nominal forms, like /a^nüg ‘pleasure’), borrowings 
from Aramaic and the Classical and, recently, European lan- 
guages enrich the vocabulary. 

Medieval Hebrew is one of the most neglected languages. 
The Spanish heyday of Jewish literature brought a decided 
improvement; the literature of the Enlightenment since the 
eighteenth century inaugurated a renewal of recourse to the 
Old Testament. The present rebirth of Hebrew” entails the 
necessity of saying everything in Hebrew and the very urgent 
task of so broadening the range of expression of Hebrew that 
it becomes apt for discussing the entire scope of modern 
culture. The completion of this task can only be brought into 


13. On the pronunciation see notes 2 and 4. 
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ab. Some fifty years after this was 
written, we are in a position to evaluate 
Bergstrásser's prophetic ability. Modern 
Hebrew has, in fact, in large measure 
"succumbed" to European influence. 
The phonology is simplified, the tense 
system is completely changed to the 
European model (perfect > past, parti- 
ciple > present, imperfect > future) while 
some limited productivity remains to 
the stem system, the syntax looks more 
European than Semitic, and the vocabu- 
lary borrows heavily from the many 
languages Hebrew has been in contact 
with (despite massive and erudite achieve- 
ments in bringing older Hebrew words 
back to consciousness with new mean- 
ings). But the rift is not absolute, and it 
cannot be said that had Hebrew been 
continually used as a living language 
while its speakers participated fully in 
Western culture it would not have 
changed just as much. 
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view and ultimately succeed if a sure feel for the Hebrew 
language develops anew; even then would the risk be great, as 
the example of other Oriental languages which face the same 
task even with a living and strong linguistic consciousness 
indicates. The attempt to perform that task without this 
preparation can only lead to illusory success: to a Hebrew that 
is in reality а European language in transparent Hebrew 
clothing, with Common European characteristics and language- 
particular peculiarities, but only outwardly Hebrew in charac- 
ter. The break between present-day Hebrew and the older 
varieties is thus incomparably greater than that between 
Middle Hebrew and Old Hebrew.” 


Text Specimens 


P after a word indicates pause form, ^* Akkadian origin, 


(I Sam. 


ınayhn лут» 5x o nx ORW руз? 
bg: 33 bk MN? 


окчш» ПОК "mm R m 
byki D32525 bg9U° nx n9 95 SIR 
nijansa bo mp xn vn Dank 

{БОЛК D’yrion 


WR n» 5x пк choke obn oni 
- Es - 3 Н 
D53032) n»n bon n»5 wu xT 


wy owh Jon o ib xm 


Dën Any 
02559 
Yew? Jo3U bo пк bo Gu 
ana vaw 139% 


auw mm 555 


ac. Consulted in translating: Re- 
vised Standard Version. Text of b-d as 
in K. Elliger and W. Rudolph, eds., 
Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (Stutt- 
gart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1977). 


and ^" Aramaic origin. 


1. Old Hebrew ^^ 


a) Saul’s Coronation 


10:17-25, in the Babylonian vocalization)" 


wayyas*eq Smü?el et-ha‘am el- 
Yhwh' ham Maspa"’ wayyómar" el- 
bne"- Yisrael: 
"ko amar Yhwh elohe Yisra?el: 
'ünoki ha‘aléti et- Yisra^?el mim Miş- 
ráyim waPassi °” etkam | miyyad- 
Misräyim”' wmiyyad-kol-hammam- 
lakot hallöhsim etkam; 


w^attam hayyöm mastam et-elohe- 
kam,  adar-hü^ | mosi? lakam 
mikkol-ra-otekam"^ wsärötekam,” 
wattómrü 10: "ki тайак йт” 
alenü!”’ 
wata hityassbü lipne” -Yhwh 
Isibtekam wiPalpekam!" 
wayyaqreb Smiiél — et-kol-Xibte- 
Yisr@°él, wayyillakad Sébat-Binya- 
min; 


Then Samuel called the people to- 
gether to the Lord at Mizpah and 
said to the sons of Israel: | 

“Thus says the Lord, the God of 
Israel: | ‘I brought up Israel out of 
the land of Egypt and delivered you 
from the hand (power) of the Egyp- 
tians and from the hand of all 
the kingdoms that were oppressing 
you; | but you have this day rejected 
your God, who saves you from all 
your calamities and your distresses; | 
and you have said to him: “Rather 
should you set a king over us!” | 
Now therefore present yourselves 
before the Lord by your tribes and 
by your thousands.” | Then Samuel 
brought all the tribes of Israel 
near (the Lord), and the tribe of 
Benjamin was taken by lot; 


14. In the texts the necessary emendations are incorporated; only restorations of 


lacunae are expressly marked. 
pp. 24-25. 


state of banim, plural of ben (biliteral). 


16. Vocalization not transmitted. 
locative suffix -й) for the expression of direction. 
20. nsi. 


15. P. Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens 1913, 


17. Accusative (without the 
18. ?mr. 19. Construct 
21. Ending only superficially 


the same as the dual ending; likewise Yrüsaláyim, Samáyim ‘heaven,’ máyim 


‘water.’ 


26. Locative of er *int ‘time.’ 


(pny). 


22. Resumptive pronoun of the relative clause (‘he’). 
24. тй°й< *ra““at-, therefore thea not reducible; likewise sara < *sarrat-. 
27. Construct state of pänim ‘face,’ plural 


23. wi“, 
25. ќут. 
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139m nent youn оз nx Hp 
Ub nnbub 


wp үз wo 4355 


wä gin ën 
ç hu : Ym : " 
wr oon m» än mp. тіу kw} 


Gan bx Кап gin än mm xm 


ove wp wu 


ny] bon "Du рул pa ay 
:nb$5] iub 


,. , ЧУП 90 bp bung MR 
3153 PRD mm іо 385 wr Bie 
Буп 552 

on cm cox пуп 55 105 


vBwn NN пуп bk bag am 
mm 509 EEN 4503 ahs "bo 


Ina wx пул bo пк уктур nov 


28. Construct state with feminine ending -t of maspahà (with -at). 
32. ms?. 


änäsım, singular divergently TŠ. 


36. rws. 37. Job, 38. Locative. 


Saul's Coronation 


wayyaqreb et-Xébat- Binyamin Imas- 


phótüu, wattillakad maspdhat”- 
ham Mati? 

WIR yyaqreb ` maspáhat-ham Matri 
Pansáiha,?  wayyillakad Sa?ül ben- 
Qm. 

waybaqqšühü wlö-nimsä.” 

иауу аш “ód bYhwh: “hbā” 


<. . .> hlóm <h>?” 
иауубтаг Yhwh: “hinnē-hū nihba™ 
el-hakkelim.'?? 


wayyürüsü 5 wayyiqqühühu miš- 
Sam, 

wayyityassab btök-hä’am wayyig- 
bah mikkol-ha“äm mis$ikmö wā- 
тй а1а.* 


wayyomar Smii?él el-kol-hà^àm: 
“har’itam” aSar-bahar bó Yhwh? ki 
en kamóhü bkol-hà*am. " 
wayyärf“ü" kol-hacàm wayyömrü: 
"ihi^' hammálak ! " 

waydabbar Smiél el-hà^am et- 
таёра! hammlüka wayyiktob bas- 
sépar wayyannah". lipne- Yhwh. 


wayyislah Smü?el et-kol-hacàm 1 
Ibeto. 


29. Nisbe. 


39. Interrogative particle: r?y. 


42. nwh causative with secondary lengthening. 
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33. Interrogative particle; bw”. 
40. rw* causative. 


he brought the tribe of Benjamin 
near (him) by its families, and the 
family of the Matrites was taken by 
lot; | then he brought the family of 
the Matrites near by its men, and 
Saul the son of Kish was taken by 
lot. | But when they sought him, he 
could not be found. | So they in- 
quired again of the Lord: *Did the 
man come hither?" | And the Lord 
said: “Behold, he has hidden him- 
self among (lit. in the direction of) 
the baggage.” | Then they ran and 
fetched him from there, | 

and he stood among the people and 
was taller than any of the people 
from his shoulders up (lit. and up) 
(i.e. when he stood ... he was. ..). | 
And Samuel said to all the people: | 
“Do you see him whom the Lord 
has chosen? There is none like him 
among the people.” | And all the 
people rejoiced and said: “Long live 
the king!” | Then Samuel told the 
people the rights and duties of the 
kingship and wrote (them) in a (lit. 
the) book and laid it before the 
Lord. | Then Samuel sent all the 
people away, each one (lit. a man) 
to his house. 


30. Restored. 
34. hb°. 


31. Construct state of 
35. Plural of ki. 
4l. hyy (<hwy). 


1077 gra Drang) Day? 
Dap 195°] pe en ber: WIR 
:93937 ^п 


1253 ТУЛ RYNNY ONY?D 1727) 
“AR ATVI NN] үруіло-п л?р 
as 32 yaoi? 


DAT IRZ ARY nonem TIN 
Diaza "mn vm nypa 


qam 390 т?з xwip ^U Nè 
"PN] om win] cQ yw 
з-й} 


np" ЧЮ xpo? PID NWI пох gin 
‚pay bp 22p7n8 олку 


RITTO, 95°] ag nn ^» mir wm gn 
sway npo imm»y 


DP? 799 gin туа pg xU n2" 
(тїп? (ons 


"DW DWE? D'nU?5 N20 NAA m! 
NYP] one äm) Gamm 
:ya>an 003 m?5 viz 


43. nws. 
*yinhal). 


44. npl. 
48. Restored. 


45. nky causative. 
49. ns?. 


b) The Death of Saul 
(1 Sam. 31:1-6, 8-13) 


uPlisim | nilhamim  bYisra'el, 
wayyünüsü" anse-Yisrä’zl mippne- 
Plistim wayyipplü* hlàlim bhar- 
hagGilbóa*. 
wayyadbiqu Plistim et-Sa^ul wet- 
bünüu, wayyakkü ° Plistim et- 
Yhonatan ` w?et-Ábinadàb wet- 
Malkisüa“, bne-Sa?ul. 
wattikbad hammilhämä *al-Sa^ül, 
wayyimsä’ühü hammörim” <...> 
baggäset,” wayyehal*’  bahómex** 
méhammorim. 
wayyómer $2201 Inöse”-keläu: 
"Slop-harbka wdoqrénī bah, pen- 
yabö’ü hä“relim ha@ellé <...> 
whit*allü bi!" 
wlo-aba" nöse-kelau; ki yar& 
m6d. wayyiggah Saul et-hahéreb 
wayyippol *aléha. 
wayyar” nöse-keläu, ki-met? Saiil, 
wayyippol gam-hü *al-harbo way- 
yamot "immo. 
wayyamot Saul  usloset-banau 
wnöse-keläu <...> bayyom hahü 
yahdau. 
wayhi^ mimmohrät, wayyabö’ü 
Plistim Ipasset et-hahlälim wayyim- 
SR etSa?ül — wer-Xlóet-bànàu 
nóplim" bhar-hagGilböa“. 


50. ?by. 51. yr?. 


55. Participle of ‘fall’ in perfective sense. 


46. wry causative, singular more. 
52. r^y. 


While the Philistines were fight- 
ing against Israel, the men of Israel 
fled before the Philistines and fell 
slain on Mount Gilboa. | 
And the Philistines pursued Saul 
and his sons, and the Philistines slew 
Jonathan and Abinadab and Mal- 
chishua, the sons of Saul. | 
The battle pressed hard upon Saul, 
the archers found him, and he was 
badly wounded by the archers. | 


Then Saul said to his armorbearer: 
"Draw your sword and thrust me 
through with it, lest these uncircum- 
cised come and make sport of me!" | 
But his armorbearer would not; for 
he feared greatly. Therefore Saul 
took his own sword, and fell upon 
it. | And when his armorbearer saw 
that Saul was dead, he also fell upon 
his sword, and died with him. | 
Thus Saul died, and his three sons, 
and his armorbearer, on the same 
day together. | 

But when on the next day (lit. and 
when it was on the next and) the 
Philistines came to strip the slain, 
and found Saul and his three sons 
fallen on Mount Gilboa. | 


47. hil n-stem (< *yihhal < 
53. mwt. 54. hyy (< hwy). 


TEXT SPECIMENS 67 


T 3 Ic Old Hebrew 
лр? poo ny SUWDI WRITNK NID 
DiP3yy пор wa? r may YNI 

yg Pai 


їл»уз-пку піїрШу ma v?znx DW”) 
:JU Dä mna ipn 


“WE пк тууз wD? "au^ POX IVAW?) 
ausgi oyy iwy 


пр пэр x91 эп VRDI apen 
pia n3 nx PIY Ten mp 
w ma nama 


"ПК апр): DU ОПК 199W) nya» 15251 
Vox] y3 éen DD утар ONY 
` Dä: ПУШ 


Nehemiah 


wayyikrtü er-rosó waypasstü et- 
keläu waysallhü b ?éres- Plistim sabib 
lbassér et-“sabbehem w^et-ha*am; 


wayyäsimü et-kélau bét’’-“Astéret, 


wet-gwipyatd höqtü” bhómat- 
Betsan. 
wayyism*üu = *alau | yosbe-Yabes- 
Gil'àd,"  et-äer-“äsa”  Plištīm 
Saal, 
wayyüqumü? ` kolii-háyil way- 


yelkit' kol-halláylà wayyighü” et- 
gwiyyat-Sa^ül w°et-gwiyyöt-banau 
mehömat- Betsan; 

wayyabó?ü Yabëša wayyisrpü otam 
Sam wayyighü et-*asmotehem way- 
yigbrü táhat-hà^ésel bYabesä way- 
уйзитй? Sib *ar-yamim.9 


c) Nehemiah's Appointment as Governor of 


"p Dy mU beem "mn 
л "gn кат nan re эп 
TPM OWN em NNA 


11803 TUR MOB OTANI OPRWN) 
Boy зу! aum 


56. For bbet (dissimilation). 
62. Igh, for *yigghü. 63. swm. 
67. Plural of “eser ‘ten.’ 68. Ауу. 


lengthening, as in Akkadian; -ai < *-ai-ya. 


68 HEBREW 


57. wq* (uncertain). 
64. Plural of yom. 


(Neh. 1:1-4, 2:1-6) 


wayhi bhódesxS -kisleu^*^" 
ўпаѓ “еттт, ма?йпї hayıı“® 
bSüXan habbira, wayyabo” Hnani, 
éhad” mahai," Ай ма?йпайт 
mihiida. 
wä’es’alem ‘al-hayYhiidim hap- 
pleta, aser-nif?rü min-hassébi," w*al- 
Yrasalayim 


58. Genitive phrase. 


69. bu. 


65. Sic, each time different! 
70. < *ahhad (with secondary lengthening). 


they cut off his head, and stripped 
off his armor, and sent (both) 
throughout the land of the Philis- 
tines, to announce the good news to 
their idols and to the people; | 
they put his armor in the temple of 
Astarte, but they hung up(?) his 
corpse on the wall of Beth-shan. | 
But when the inhabitants of Jabesh 
in Gilead heard about him what the 
Philistines had done to Saul, | 

all the valiant men (lit. men of 
strength) arose, and went all night, 
and took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons from the wall of 
Bethshan; | and when they came 
(back) to Jabesh they burnt them 
there and took their bones and 
buried them under the tamarisk in 
Jabesh and fasted seven days. 


Jerusalem 


Now it happened in the month 
of Kislev, in the twentieth year, as I 
was in Susa the capital, that Hanani, 
one of my brothers (i.e. close friends), 
he and (other) men came out of 
Judah. | And I asked them concern- 
ing the Jews that survived, who had 
escaped exile, and concerning Jeru- 
salem. | 


59. *$y. 60. qwm. 61. АК. 


66. From sand (biliteral). 
71. *ahhim with 


o IRVIN ann e тр] 


npa луча AYID m2 оу ovs 


ww) mn nyo Gë" nam 
| :UN2 
IW? ләр OVI mon "scs 
Seen Dy IN) OM? Пел TPP) 
Dron TN "39? 


MIAN? PIN pi TOI Ugna mi 
: 7992 


TAN) ШУ PIB van Tenn o vox" 
25 уч OND пі TN "ein IPR 


7793 292 WON] TRA naqa кү 
mm 07197 

ninap ma PVT WR 05 1995789 9179 
WRI WIR PA 170 DAN 


weap пан mp vy Туп ”7 981 
12792 "Dk DYI TAKIN Poem] 


TIP? 1739 aU" DN] 210 тюп groe 
ninge Tyg na эмр WR 
:03328] nag 


Nehemiah 


wayyomrü lī: “hannis’ärtm, äser- 
niš rū min-haššbī Sam Баттата, А" 
brasa gdōlā ubherpä; 
whomat- Yrüsaláyim mporáset, zn 
us“ärehäa” nissta^ bares.” 
wayhi k$om“T et-haddbarim hà élle, 
yaXábti wä°ebke” ` wa^epabbla' 
yamim wa@°éhi sam umitpallel lipne- 
elöhe-hassamäyim.” 
wayhi bhódeiÜ-nisün ^*^" <...> 
wa"essa"  et-hayyáyin waPettna' 
lammélek. <...> 

wayyómer It  hammélek: 
"maddüa* paneka гат, w?atta 
énka hole?” en ze kr-im roa‘-leb!” 
wa ira? harbé-m?6d wä”ömar lam- 
mélek: "hammélek l*olam yihye! 
maddáa* loyerácü ^" panai, dšer- 


hair, bet-gibröt-äbötai, hrebä 
uš“āréhā ukklü ba>es?” 

= = H „с _84 
wayyomer Ii hammélek : ““al-mazzé 


atta mbaqge3?” wa’ etpallel el-élohe- 
has$ämäyim” wä-”’ömar lammelek: 
"im-*al-hammélek töb w?im-yitab? 
сарака" Ірапёка, äser-tislähent el- 
Yhüdä, el-"ir-qibrot-dbotai, web- 
пёппа!?*! 


Old Hebrew T 3 Ic 
And they said to me: *The survivors 
there in the province who escaped 
exile are in great trouble and shame; | 
the wall of Jerusalem is broken 
down, and its gates are destroyed by 
fire.”| When (lit. as) I heard these 
words, I sat down and wept and 
mourned for days and continued (lit. 
was) fasting and praying before the 
God of heaven. | And in the month 
of Nisan I took up the wine and gave 
it to the king. | 

... And the king said to me: “Why is 
your face sad, seeing you are not 
sick? This is nothing else but sadness 
of heart."| Then I was very much 
afraid and said to the king: "Let the 
king live forever! | Why should my 
face not be sad, when the city, the 
house of the graves of my fathers, 
lies waste and its gates have been 
destroyed by fire?"| Then the king 
said to me: *For what do you ask?" 
So I prayed to the God of heaven 
and said to the king: | “If it pleases 
(lit. is good to) the king, and if your 
servant has found favor before you, 
(I ask) that you send me to Judah, to 
the city of my fathers' graves, that I 
may rebuild it." | 


72. Passive of the intensive, -dr- < *-urr-. 73. Plural of šá“ar. 74. n-stem of yst. 75. bky. 76. Cohortative, in 
the later language also after wa-. 77. n’. 78. ntn, cohortative. 79. hly. 80. yr?. 81. The text has the 
irregular form yer*à. 82. r**. 83. Plural of geber. 84. mà ‘what?’ strengthened by the demonstrative; secondary 
lengthening. 85. Imperfect (root yrb) of the perfect = adjective tob (root tyb). 86. From “ébed. 87. bny. 


TEXT SPECIMENS 69 


T 3 Id Old Hebrew 
“TY VEN пушу? одр) 3253 ^? чок) 
TWA Dm om MP DY 


Пр? Tamm? 209 


Dm nin nə) WR "an 


mb лук Gagn 773 Ко WRI 
map олу WN Gen ч? mp 


"em WI? mp y WR "2 
:n199 npn par Don 


Wang vues DWI 1222921 
:20059 953) nm? a 


np) MIWA" hä PIM TINT) prox 
nae 
RE: КВП] A? Ou ру 


88. wb. 
94. sym. 
98. Infinitive construct. 
nqy. 102. wšb. 


99, ryb. 
103. rp?. 


70 HEBREW 


89. For the content compare pp. 38-41. 
95. Noun of place from qam (дит) ‘he stood up.’ 


Laws 


wayyomer Іт hammélek, whaššēgāl^™ 
yosébet eslö: “‘ad-matai yihye 
mahlakka umatai taXab? "^ 
wayyttab — lipne-hammélek 
yislähent. 


way- 


d) Law of Retribution 

(Ех. 21:12-14, 18-19, 23-30)” 

makke”-1$ mot” 
yumat,? 

waaser-lo-sada”’ wha>élohim inna? 
lyado, мат“ Ка mägöm” Gier: 
уйпйз Sämmä. 
wki-yazid” if “al-rē%hū lhorgo 
b*ormà, me“im-mizbhi” tiggähennü 
lamut." % 


wamet, 


wki-yribün anasim whikkä 15 et- 

rē%hū <...> wlö-yamüt wnäpal 

Imiskäb, 

im-yägüm whithallek bahüs "ol 

mi$<antö,'” wniqqà"' hammakke; 
wep ,-102 _- = — 103 

raq Sibtö  yitten wrappo yrappe. 


c 


90. nky causative. 9]. 
96. zyd. 


Infinitive absolute. 
97. Noun of place from zabah ‘he offered.’ 
100. Noun of instrument from ni$“an ‘he supported himself.’ 


And the king said to me, with the 
queen sitting beside him: “Until 
when will your journey last, and 
when will you return?" | So it pleased 
the king (lit. it was good before the 
king) and he sent me. 


If anyone strikes a man and he 
dies, then he shall be put to death; | 
but if he (lit. who) had had no evil 
intention but God let him fall into 
his hand, then I will appoint for you 
a place to which he may flee. | If a 
man willfully attacks his neighbor 
to kill him treacherously, you shall 
take him from my altar, that he 
may die. | When men quarrel and a 
man strikes his neighbor and he 
does not die but keeps to his bed, | 
then if he rises (again) and walks 
about with his staff, he that struck 
him shall be cleared; | only he shall 
pay for the loss of his time (lit. his 
sitting), and shall have him thor- 
oughly healed. | 


92. sdy. 93. ny. 


101. n-stem of 


ei nnn Ub) npn) лол? PORTONI 
237 7 nnn T ту nnb TV ру nna py 
X39 nnn ges n]? nnn m3 : ba nnn 

yan nnn man 


PYAR AN 1729 Pyg Gg 7991 
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104. « *&inn. 


105. From ama (biliteral). 
particle e£ also occurs with the logical patient of the passive. 
113. From bá“al, plural in singulative sense. 


Laws 


w^im-ason yihye, 
tdhat-näpes,” ‘dyin  tähat-“äyin, 
Sen" táhat-Xen, yad tähat-yäd, regel 
tähat-rägel,” kwiyya táhat-kwiyya, 
pésa* táhat-pása*," habbürà tähat- 
habbürä. 

wki-yakke i$ et-*en-*abdo o-et-*én- 
ämätö'” wkihtah, "^ lahopsi yšal- 
Ihénnü táhénnü táhat-*eno; 

wim Sen- “арад 0-S€n-dmato 
yappil,"" lahopst ySallhennü táhat- 
Sinno. 


wnatatta népes 


wki-yiggah'” бг et d-et-i88a 
wämet, sägöl yissagel hassör wlo- 
ye’äkel et'”-bsarö,;'" 

ubá*al-hassor naqi. 

w^im-Sor naggäh hū mittmöl šil- 
йот!!! whü‘ad'"” bib“alau''” wlö- 


14 — 
yiSmrennü whemit!" if ō-iššā, 


haššor 

yumat,? 
w’im-köper yüsat'” “Glau, wnätan 
pidyan-nap$ö kkol-äser-yüsat “Glau. 


yissägel wgam-b*alau 


106. Intensive. 107. npl. 
110. From Pasar. 
114. mwt. 115. Syt. 


Old Hebrew T 3 Id 


But if any lasting harm results, then 
you shall give life (lit. soul) for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot, burn for 
burn, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe. | 

If a man strikes the eye of his male 
slave or the eye of his female slave 
and destroys it, he shall let him go 
free for the sake of his eye; | and if 
he knocks out the tooth of his male 
slave or of his female slave, then he 
shall let him go free for the sake of 
his tooth. | If an ox gores a man or 
a woman and he dies, then the ox 
shall be stoned and its flesh shall 
not be eaten; | but the owner of the 
ox is cleared. | But if the ox has 
been accustomed to gore in the past 
and this has been told to the owner 
but he has not kept it in and it kills 
a man or a woman, | then the ox 
shall be stoned and its owner shall 
be killed; | but if a ransom is placed 
upon him, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life all that is 
placed upon him. 


108. ngh. 109. The accusative 
111. From s@/6S ‘three.’ 112. ж. 


TEXT SPECIMENS 71 








тур ко hg uj хэ) 77 кэ gaan 
JAR Gin к 


пэр gin inyw5 руріп x53 ran s» 
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ad. Text as in the Kaufmann manu- 
script A50 (facsimile published by Georg 
Beer, The Hague: Nijhoff, 1929 [Jeru- 
salem, 1968]), p. 293; this text is not 
identical with that used in Bergstrüsser's 
transcription, but is an extremely valu- 
able witness. Consulted in translating: 
Philip Blackman, Mishnayoth (New 
York: Judaica Press, 1963), vol. 4, pp. 
242-244. 


72 HEBREW 


2. Middle Hebrew 


The Law of the King 
(Mishna Sanhedrin 2:2-5)“ 


hammélek lo dan," wlö- 


dani 010; lo med," wlö-m‘idin 

Oto; 

lö-höles, wlö-hölsm | Pisto;"* 10 

myabbem, wld myabbmin_et-iStö; 
. wen nós?m et-almnätö.'” 


8 


rabbi" Yhiida ömer: "nose hit 
hammélek almnätö _Sel-melek, 
Sekken masini’ b Dawid, Sennasa 
almnätö Sel-Sa>il.” 

met 15 met, eno yöse'” 
mippetah-plätörin'” Zelle. 


: uksemmabrin'™ ötö, kol-ha‘Sam 
msibbin'” cal-há?áres, whi 
meseb'” “al-haddargäs. 
umosi "5 Imilhemet-härsüt *al-pi ?- 
bet-din Sel-Xib*im"" wehad. 


116. dyn. 117. Swd causative. 
119. From almäna. 120. Literally ‘my lord.’ 
ciple. 123. praetorium. 124. bry causative. 


Hebrew ‘turn’). 126. ws? causative. 
128. Plural of séba‘ ‘seven.’ 


The king does not judge, nor 
does anyone judge him; he is not a 
witness, nor is anyone а witness 
against him;| he may not perform 
halitzah (removal of the shoe 
denoting refusal to perform levirate 
marriage), nor does anyone perform 
halitzah on behalf of his wife; he 
does not contract levirate marriage, 
nor does any contract levirate 
marriage with his wife; .. . nor does 
anyone wed his widow.| Rabbi 
Judah says: “The king himself mar- 
ries (ie. may marry [and so in the 
following]) the widow of a king, 
since so we find with David, who 
wed the widow of Saul.” |... If one 
of his (kin) (lit. a dyer) dies, he does 
not go out the door of his palace; | 

. and when they give him the 
funeral meal, all the people recline 
on the ground, but he reclines on 
the couch.| He leads (the people) in 
a voluntary war (lit. war of per- 
mission) on the decision (lit. mouth) 
of the Courthouse of Seventy-one. | 


118. From éseft, construct state of issd. 


121. ту?. 122. ws? parti- 
125. sbb causative (Old 
127. Construct state of pe (monoliteral). 
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Mishna 


upores lac-sot"? Je dérek, wen 
mmahin"” byädö, dérek-hammélek 
én lah Sror 

wkol-hà*àm bózzin wnotnin Ipanau, 
whit nozel™ héleq bros. 
"Jo-yarbe? 15 пайт," 
Xmone-*esre. 

rabbi Yhüda ömer: “marbé hii 10, 
ubilbad"? sello yhiü 6 msiröt” et- 
libbo. "'* 

rabbi  Sim*ón Omer: "dpillü^" 
aha? whi msirà et-libbo, hre^"-ze 
lo-yissa^énna. "^ 

... "Io-yarbe [o süsim, 7^! olla kde- 
merkabto; wkésep wzähäb lo-yarbe 
lo," ella kde *?-seyyitten" apsön- 
EIN 

wkoteb lo séper-tora limo." 


ella*™ 


7 


... en rökbin “al-süsö, w?en yösbin 
cal-kis?6,%*'® wen mištammšīn^™ 
bXarbito;^" 

wen гб?їп!? 010 “arom, wld kšehü 


Middle Hebrew T32 
He breaks through to make himself a 
road, nor does anyone stay his 
hand; the king’s road has no dimen- 
sion. | All the people take spoil and 
lay (it) before him, and he takes a 
portion first. | “He shall not multi- 
ply wives to himself,” ™™* only eigh- 
teen. | Rabbi Judah says: “He may 
multiply to himself, only that they 
not turn away his heart.” | 

Rabbi Simon says: “If only one and 
she turns away his heart, he may 
not marry her.” | 

‚.. “He shall not multiply horses to 
himself," ^ only enough for his 
chariot; “апа silver and gold he 
shall not multiply to himself," ^ 
only enough for giving rations. | He 
writes a Torah book for his name 
(i.e. for himself). | No one rides on 
his horse, and no one sits on his 
throne, and no one uses his sceptre; | 
no one sees him naked, nor while he 





ova Div aw yng maa къу 909  mistapper,""  wlo-bbet hammer- is having his hair cut, nor in the 
Soy har gunu qon Phy- Лйу; Senne’mar: “söm”! tästm bathhouse; as it is said, “You shall 
caléka mélek,” Setthe’? ēmātō not set over you a king," that awe 

*aléka. of him be over you. 
129. “sy. 130. mhy intensive. 131. Intensive. 132. rby causative. 133. Plural of iššā < *indat-. 134. Deuter- 
onomy 17:17. 135. Old Hebrew /-bad ‘alone.’ 136. Ayy. 137. swr causative. 138. From /éb. 139. Feminine 
of @had, < *ahhadt. 140. ns?. 141. Loanword of uncertain origin. 142. Deuteronomy 17:16. 143. From dai 
'sufficiency.' 144. піп. 145. opsonium. 146. Deuteronomy 17:17. 147. From Sem (biliteral). 148. For *kiss°d 


from kissé. 149. ry. 
153. Deuteronomy 17:15. 


150. Noun of place from rahas ‘he washed (himself). 


151. Infinitive absolute. 152. Ayy. 
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3. Modern Hebrew 


Beginning and End of the Speech of Sir Herbert Samuel 
at the Opening of the Institute for the Science of Judaism in Jerusalem 


mx) OTT by TINY IN ПОШ 
Dam? MYI novos mo 
хто m2 wn 


ovn опы? пуло” 30153 Damm 19 
pee? ou Fra уто? mon 
333 yn monens 


"moon чрпол nmuy ns Ym qno 
DOT Denn WI 1015 "72 "eg 
mno MVNA 


DTPA 105v ПУЛ? px yaw un 
Jm [оюп Ox Gei mun 


YOM шоп owe Wë CON pb 
ninnn npn? рою Po) "nmn 
ugi Кї? many 


saméah ani me?od al-Sehace’adim 


ha°’universita ha’ivrit blrusaláyim hitkadmu bemida 
kazo | ad-Sehanhalat-hamosad yehola liftóah hayom et- 


hamahon  lemada?ey | hayahadut, 


habi?ohémi hakayam kvar. | lema?an-nahel et-?avodat- 


22.xii.1925 
E = European loanword 


sämeah ani mad, ‘al-Sehas- 
s‘adim'** härtsönim lyissiid Ай?йт- 
berstta® ha‘ibrit'” — blrüsaláyim 
hitqaddmü bmiddä kazo, 
<ad-Sehanhälat-hammösäd'” ykolà 
liptóah hayyöm et-hammakön” 
Ітаааа е^"  hayyahdüt, nösäp”“ 
lammäkön habbr?okemi* һаддау- 
yam^" kbar.^" 
Imá*an-nahel ? 
qar whallimmüd, 


et-“bodat-hammeh- 
alg} b de!" 

hammösäd lirkoX'? morim'€ mpur- 

sümim^" me^árasot 4 3onot. 9 


hinn-ni sba“'*-räsön'” lada“at,'® 
Semmispar-hattalmidim haddörsim 
lhikkanes^" el-hammäkön gädöl. 

mgawwe'” ani Sellö-ya’arkü hay- 
yamim whepes hahanhälä lyassed 
makon lahqirat-hattarbut*" 1 ра 
rabit" yese!" Ipó'al. 
harifonim leyisud 


nosaf lamahon 
уесе lefo?al. | 


hamehkar vehalimud, ala bidey-hamosad lirko§ morim 


ae. Bergstrüsser's transcription is 
pure Biblical Hebrew. The text is here 
given as back-transliterated from his 
version, with a new transcription reflect- 
ing Israeli Hebrew pronunciation. 
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154. From sd‘ad. 155. Nisbe. 


‘add.’ 159. Intensive. 
dual of vad (biliteral). 


160. “ly. 


156. From wsd = ysd ‘found.’ 
Hebrew ‘place,’ noun of place from Жап (Кип) ‘he stood firm.’ 
161. From yde, construct state of yadayim, 
162. Incorrectly pronounced /irkos. 


I am greatly pleased that the 
first steps toward the foundation of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem 
have progressed so far (lit. in a 
measure like this)| that (lit. until 
that) the leadership of the institu- 
tion can open today the Institute of 
the Science of Judaism, added to 
the biochemical institute, already 
extant. | For the purpose of guiding 
the work of research and study, the 
Institute has managed (lit. it has gone 
up into the hands of the Institute) to 
acquire famous teachers from vari- 
ous countries. | Iam satisfied to know 
that the number of students seeking 
to enter the Institute is large. | 
I hope that the days will not be long 
that the desire of the administration 
to found an institute for research in 
Arab culture will come to fruition. | 


mefursamim me?aracot $onot. | hin-ni sva-racon ladá?at 
Xemispar-hatalmidim hadorsim lehikanes el-hamahon 
gadol | mekave ani $elo-ya’arhu hayamim vehéfec 
hahanhala leyased mahon lahakirat-hatarbut ha°aravit 


157. Old 
158. wsp 


163. wry causa- 
166. Construct state of sabea“ ‘sated.’ 


tive. 164. From éres. 165. šny. 
167. From rsw. 168. yd*. 169. qwy. 170. rby ‘grow up.’ 171. Nisbe. 
172, ws?. 


mm Dr AVOIDING YYW PDO рк 
omn o*5w»3 mm by 9202 
£0555 b Daa 


DW mean mum Dia Sop 
MIP a"pn? 
ROOD INY MYI RIT пїл ITT IR 
mnnbsnnm-nx 
° PYRI Dann 959 ux 079999 
IPA yaw WTN IN ONT 
pl 000 PVW om Tp NY woxy 
3293 mauyn 


Эш Gomm nu» mm Top nx ux 
'unoxim nyn 


eyn safek Se^al-ha?univérsita hazot yihye lehitgaber 
al-harbe-mihsolim ruhaniyim, lesoniyim, vegam kal- 
kaliyim. | yuhal lihyot Xemoréha vetalmidéha yictarhu 
lehakriv korbanot. | ah-hadavar haze hu hamavtíah la- 


Sir Herbert 


.. en süpeq,^" se*al-ha^üunibersità 
hazzöt yihye lhitgabber *al-harbe- 
miksolim rühaniyyim, "^ ISöniy- 
yim wgam kalkäliyyım. 
yükal'? lihyot, femmoréhà wtalmi- 
dehä yistarkü^" Ihagrib qorbànot. 
ak-haddäbär hazzé hū hammab- 
tiah'” la^ünibersità et-hitpatthütàh, 
wikélim'” änü lömar lithillat-ha- 
>enösiyyüt, ki һа?адат oheb et- 
haddabar Sebba*do'" hiqrib “as- 
më,” yöter min haddabar, Sehis- 


sig” mimménnü raq taSnügot bil- 
bad. 
йпї m ahel' lammäkön hazzē 


yümim ärukkim $el-1ö“elet'” 


laha! 


whas- 


>universita et-hitpathuta, | viholim апи lomar lithilat- 


173. Noun of instrument from käsal ‘he stumbled.’ 
176. Causative of batah ‘he trusted." 
‘his bones’ (“esem), already the reflexive in Old Hebrew. 


yakol). 


that!” 182. wt 


177. From yaköl, vkolim. 
180. vsg. 


174. Nisbe with the Aramaic ending -йт. 


Modern Hebrew T33 
‚.. There is no doubt that the uni- 
versity will have to strengthen itself 
against many spiritual, linguistic, 
and also economic stumbling- 
blocks. | It could be that its teachers 
and its students will need to make 
sacrifices. | But it is this circum- 
stance that promises to the univer- 
sity its development, | and we can 
say to the praise of mankind that 
man loves the thing on whose ac- 
count he has sacrificed himself more 
than the thing from which he has 
received only enjoyment alone. | 
I wish this Institute long days of 
prosperity and success! 


ha?enosiyut ki ha’adam ohev et-hadavar Seba?ado 
hikriv acmo yoter min hadavar šehisig mimenu rak 
ta?anugot bilvad. | ani me°abel lamahon haze уатіт 
arukim šel-to”élet vehaclaba! 


175. wkl (perfect 
178. From bá“ad. 179. Literally 
181. From Old Hebrew ahle ʻO, would 
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$ 4/10 


a. At least one strictly literary text 
is known from the fifth-century B.c. 
Egyptian Aramaic documents, and Ara- 
maic monuments go back to the tenth 
or eleventh century; Biblical Aramaic is 
the oldest vocalized Aramaic dialect, 
but its vowels were not notated until the 
ninth century A.D. or so; there is reason 
to suspect contamination from Hebrew 
in the vocalizations. 
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Chapter 4 
Aramaic 


I. Old Aramaic 


Of the many dialects of Old Aramaic! that achieved 
literary status, three are chosen here as representative: 1. the 
oldest known,’ Biblical Aramaic, which approximately repre- 
sents the Aramaic imperial language of the western half of the 
Achaemenian Empire; 2. the one with the most richly devel- 
oped literature, Syriac, the language of the Syrian church, 
developed from the dialect of Edessa; and 3. Mandaic, which 
presents a particularly individual variant development, the 
language of the gnostic sect of Mandeans, spoken in southern 
Babylonia. The latter two dialects belong to the eastern branch 
of Aramaic (East Aramaic). 

Like that of Hebrew, the vocalization of Biblical Aramaic 
has been transmitted in several recensions; as with Hebrew, 
the Tiberian and Babylonian are considered here. — The 
pronunciation of Syriac shows dialectal differences between 
the West Syrian Jacobites and the East Syrian Nestorians, and 
older pronunciations sometimes underlie this difference. — 
Mandaic is the only Semitic language for which a more or less 
complete and consistent notation of the vowels using only the 
old consonantal alphabet has been realized. The system is far 
from exact. It distinguishes only four vowel qualities a e i u 


1. In the widest sense; that is, in 
contrast to the living Aramaic dialects. 
By Old Aramaic in a narrower sense is 
meant the language of the time up to 


about the last century B.C, by Old 
Aramaic in the narrowest sense the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions and papyri 
through about 400 в.с. 


b. Macuch 04/1ћ:2 reports that 
these two letters are more than ortho- 
graphic variants; he records pronuncia- 
tions of h and d as т and (a)d. 


Introduction Old Aramaic $ 4/1.0 


(medially and finally 7 also stands for e), does not indicate 
quantity, and leaves spirantization unmarked; nonetheless, so 
that it may fully achieve its due, it is transliterated unaltered in 
the transcription.’ 

Phonologically, Aramaic shares a set of peculiarities with 
Hebrew, most sweepingly the loss of final vowels caused by the 
strong stress accent and medial vowel reduction, as well as the 
spirantization of stops.’ Reduction and spirantization go fur- 
ther in Aramaic,’ and probably had their origin here and only 
later were adopted in Hebrew. The consonant system is 
simplified to the same degree as in Hebrew, though the 
simplification proceeds to some extent in a different direction. 
In contrast to the Hebrew situation, the article is suffixed. In 
overall character of sentence structure and expression, the 
oldest Aramaic is close to Hebrew; later a tendency, already 
emerging to some extent in proto-Semitic, to analysis and 
isolated expression of individual elements of thought and to 
sentence conjunction takes hold, and hand in hand with that a 
great love of variety in means of expression, so that Classical 
Syriac — in sharp contrast to the concise and exact Classical 
Arabic — is an outspokenly analytic language with a tendency 
toward prolixity. As a result Syriac is not successful in differ- 
entiating and specifying its means of expression; it could not 
overcome a certain vagueness and haziness in expression of 
thought. — 


2. Only vowels in the most com- 
mon words and in the third person sin- 
gular pronominal suffixes are supplied 
— in parentheses. The special signs that 
Mandaic uses for the (probably already 
lost) final Л of these suffixes and for the 
d of the relative pronoun are not distin- 
guished from ordinary Л and d, since 


they have no phonetic meaning." 

3. Some points of contact can prob- 
ably be explained by the fact that the 
Jewish tradition of the pronunciation of 
Hebrew is affected by Aramaic. 

4. Spirantization goes so far as to 
affect the d < ó and t < 0, which in 
Hebrew become sibilants. 
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8 4/1.1.1 


c. This shift may have been trig- 
gered by post-vocalic spirantization: the 
situation of contrast between stops and 
spirants initially and after consonants, 
versus no contrast after vowels, was 
inimical to the principle of unchange- 
able roots (cf. $1/1.2.0.2), and was re- 
solved by eliminating the contrast (in 
the direction of the less marked stops 
in the unmarked environment, leaving 
the more marked spirants in the marked 
environment “postvocalic”). 

d. Or else the written z represents 
the historical ó before it changed to d 
(this is the situation in the earliest 
monuments); cf. note c. 
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Consonants 


The dental spirants are, in contrast to Akkadian and 
Hebrew, shifted to stops," and specifically ó > d, 0 > t, and 0 > 
t regularly; but the peculiarity of д results in a remarkable 
phonetic odyssey that ends in ©, but passes through a sound 
written q in the oldest Aramaic and still in Mandaic: e.g., *aró 
‘earth’ > Md (with article) arqa, Common Aramaic ағ; **àaó 
‘wood’ > **àá*à > аа (with dissimilation). Isolated exceptions 
with z for d « ó are found in old inscriptions influenced by 
Phoenician through Mandaic, particularly in the demonstra- 
tive.^ £ and h share the Hebrew development to s and й; in 
older Aramaic s is still retained. The laryngeals appear in 
Biblical Aramaic at exactly the same stage as in Hebrew. Later 
the dialects differ noticeably; Classical Syriac shows hardly 
any weakening, but Mandaic comes very close to Akkadian, in 
whose old territory it is settled: ? and © have merged and 
mostly disappeared, h has become h and like it occasionally 
also disappeared. E.g., tira ‘door’ from tr“; bin ‘we have 
sought,’ bayin ‘seeking,’ buta ‘to seek’ from b*y; i§tmanin ‘we 
have been heard,’ mistimi ‘being heard’ from šm“; — askanin 
‘we have found,’ maski ‘finding’ from skh. > disappears in 
other dialects also, especially syllable- and word-finally, e.g., 
resa ‘head’ < *ra?s-, kébd ‘sorrow, pain’ < *ka°b-, also batar 
‘after, behind’ < *ba^tar (atar ‘trace’), BA bedáyin (Ba b’edayin 
instead) ‘then, thereupon’ < *bi- + édáyin, and in III ? words; 
further, e.g., had, feminine hdä ‘one’ < *ahad-, Sy nasa ‘man’ < 
BA énasa, Sy batra ‘at the place’ < b + omg (in Biblical 
Aramaic in this environment — after prefix before full vowel 

? is retained, e.g., w°amar ‘and saying’). 

The semivowels have the same fate as in Hebrew; with 
initial y whose vowel is lost, the change to i- found in the 
Babylonian vocalization prevails generally in Aramaic: ida‘ 
‘he recognized’ against Ti уда, Irüslem ‘Jerusalem’ (in Syriac 
differently formed Orislem). The y is entirely replaced by ? in 


$ 4/1.1.3 


Accent Old Aramaic $ 4/1.1.3 


Sy 74а = ВА ydà (construct state in Syriac still yad beside 7d) 
and in rt(aD ‘there exists’ = Н yes; with prefix it is even in Ti 
bIrüslem ‘in Jerusalem,’ etc. 

The non-emphatic stops b d g p t k, including those 
developed from spirants, are spirantized under the same 
conditions as in Hebrew; e.g., after a vowel that later dis- 
appears, in BA /ibbeh ‘his heart’ < */ibab-, Common Aramaic 
dahbà ‘gold’ < *óahab-. Occasionally, though, in such cases 
the stop is secondarily restored, particularly in Syriac, as in the 
feminine ending, where -/2 is making progress against -12; in 
the perfect of the basic stem (Sy ketbet “1 wrote' against BA 
taqpat 'she became strong"); and in the participle of the basic 
stem (Sy radpin ‘persecuting’ against BA ‘abdin ‘serving’). 
Sporadically 5 further becomes w: BA rabrbä ‘big’ > Sy 
raurbä. An important dialectal distinction is that after a 
diphthong spirantization occurs in Biblical Aramaic but not in 
Syriac: BA baitā ‘house’ against Sy baitā. Reminiscent of 
Akkadian, beside consonant assimilation “geminate” dissimila- 
tion is found, e.g., Md manda 'knowledge' « *madda*, BA 
korsé ‘throne’ < Ak kussü. 

Position of accent is in general the same as in Hebrew 
(the variations of pausal accent are not found); the effects of 
the accent, however, are limited to disappearance’ of vowels, 
without any lengthenings to correspond to those of Hebrew. 
Lost are final short vowels as well as those in medial open 
syllables, with the same limitation as in Hebrew, that in 
sequences of such syllables alternate ones retain the vowel. The 
result differs only in that it is the pretonic syllable that is first 


5. Just as for Hebrew, here all 7. Or reduction. Biblical Aramaic 
words not finally accented are provided writes reduced vowels just like Hebrew; 
with accent marks. Syriac (and likewise Mandaic) leaves 

6. Syriac later moved the accent them unindicated. 
back one syllable. 
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Old Aramaic 


ARAMAIC 


$ 4/1.12 





Vowels 


to disappear; thus *gatalahü ‘he killed him,’ Н gtalö, but Am 
gatleh. Here and there short vowels in other open syllables are 
also retained, e.g., Md qudam ‘before’ against BA and Sy 
qdam. In Syriac and Mandaic, furthermore, most unaccented 
final long vowels are lost, among others the old plural ending 
on the verb -й and the first person pronominal suffix -7; thus 
Sy gtal both ‘he killed’ and ‘they killed’; ‘my king’ malk; 
further, e.g., mar ‘lord!’ < *máre (with stress retraction in the 
vocative) (then from that märäk ‘your lord,’ etc.). 

The laryngeals and r influence the vowels in Biblical 
Aramaic exactly as in Hebrew, plus a bit more: a short vowel 
before a syllable-closing laryngeal or r becomes a (e.g., Sy 
тата ‘causing to hear’ for paradigmatic maqtel, amar 
‘saying’ for qatel), and the vowel is also retained in an open 
syllable after initial °, e.g., Sy emar ‘he said’ or ‘say,’ айта 
‘possessing’; BA Ba elaha ‘God’ (Ti élaha;? Syriac correspon- 
dance with secondary lengthening allahä). 

In the diphthongs, everywhere simplifications are found 
beside retentions; thus the plural ending with the article is 
-ayyä in Biblical Aramaic, -é in Syriac (-/ in Mandaic), but vice 
versa before a suffix, BA -e- (Md -i-), Sy -ai-. The replacement 
rampant in Hebrew of a in closed unstressed syllables by i (e) 
is in Aramaic significantly more restricted, Syriac e.g. in getlat 
‘she killed’ < *gatalat, as opposed to basnat ‘in the year . . .,' 
etc. (prefixed particle before double consonant), versus BA 
bisnat as in Hebrew (here no vowel is written in Mandaic). 

i 1 and u ü are frequently replaced by e e and o ó, in a 
distribution that sharply differentiates the dialects; and in fact 
the long vowels e б in such cases are mostly already proto- 
Aramaic, even if they were not retained in all dialects. Syriac is 
the dialect that goes furthest in replacing i by e. 


8. These vowels are preserved in 9. Cf. 8 3 n. 9. 
Syriac orthography. 


8 4/12.1.1 


Personal Pronouns Old Aramaic $ 4/1.2.1.1 


West Syriac has distanced itself in various points from the 
older phonological situation: it has given up consonant length 
and changed long a e (medially) o to ó r à (only e < a? in 
certain cases is retained, e.g., tekul ‘thou eatest’ < *ta°kul). 
East Syriac in general preserves the older sounds; it has only 
replaced Л with Л and и in unstressed syllables with o. — 

‘We’ is in Biblical Aramaic dndhna, with the beginning of 
дпа (Sy ena) ‘I,’ as in Hebrew; Syriac and Mandaic drop the 
first n and reinforce the end with an -n (hnan anin), which 


.recurs to strengthen the verb suffixes that end in vowels and 


also in the pronoun ‘they,’ Sy Aennon hennén (Biblical 
Aramaic still himmö without strengthening and with m). 
Simultaneously these forms have been influenced by those of 
the second person Sy attön atten ‘you,’ which likewise have п 
for both genders, but unlengthened and hence with lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel instead. To them correspond the 
suffixes -kön -kén ‘your, you,’ -hon -hen ‘their, them’ (Biblical 
Aramaic still -köm -höm) and the second person plural perfect 
suffixes -ton -ten. For the second person Mandaic uses the 
idiosyncratic extension anat ‘thou,’ anatun ‘you.’ — There are 
enclitic short forms of the personal pronouns, with which 
nominal clauses are formed that are exactly the same kind as 
those that constituted the basis of the proto-Semitic suffix 
conjugation, so that the same process recurs in widely separated 
eras. The most important combination is with a participle to 
form a new present-future (in the sense of the tense-meaning 
of the participle described in $ 1/2.2.2): Sy saleq-nà ‘| am 
getting up, am in the process of getting up,’ Md šabqat ‘thou 
lettest,’ gaiminin ‘we stand.’ This new present is distinct from 
the old suffix conjugation, where the prior nominal predicate 
is uninflected, in that the first part must be declined for gender 
and number (though in, e.g., Mandaic, in which overall the 
feminine tends to disappear in the verb, the gender distinction 
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ARAMAIC 


Other Pronouns 


is almost entirely given up); the distinction between masculine 
and feminine has thereby also spread to the first person, where 
elsewhere in Semitic it is not found. Thus in Syriac against 
saleq-na ‘I (masculine) get up’: salqa-na ‘I (feminine) get up.’ 

After a word-final consonant, the suffixes take a linking 
vowel as in Hebrew; it is a, and the suffix ‘his, him’ is 
-eh. Here, as in -ah ‘her’ and -ak ‘thy, thee’ (masculine) and 
others, the final vowel of the suffix fell away early, leaving 
behind the h. Elsewhere in Aramaic there are vowel contrac- 
tions in the suffix ‘his, him’; these have given rise to suffix 
proliferation. Thus already in Biblical Aramaic -hT from 
*-ai-hü > *-б (so, -au, in Syriac) plus an again-appended 
*-hü dissimilated to -AT; this -hr has then been taken over into 
other combinations. Furthest developed are suffix prolifera- 
tions and extensions in the imperative and in III weak verbs, 
especially in Syriac. The two series of suffixes, which occur 
after a stem-final consonant and after final *-ai, are used in 
Mandaic without any difference, while they are sharply dis- 
tinguished in Syriac; in Biblical Aramaic the simple forms 
penetrate into the ai-series. n-suffixes on the verb are retained 
in Biblical Aramaic, as in Hebrew; in Mandaic they are 
common in the plural and there only, e.g., -(i)nan “us.” The 
third person plural accusative suffixes are replaced by the 
independent pronouns. 

For the demonstrative 'this' Biblical Aramaic, just like 
Hebrew, uses the simple stem ó- in the singular and /- in the 
plural, strengthened, in the masculine only, by и: dna, da, el. 
Syriac extends these forms with ha- and strengthens the plural 
as well with n: hana < *haóna, hada, halen; similarly Md hazin, 
haza, halin. ‘That’ is expressed in Biblical Aramaic by the 
combination of the ó/ -demonstrative with k (dek, dak, illek), 
in Syriac by the third person personal pronoun with Ла (hau « 


8 4/122 


Verbs Old Aramaic $ 4/1.2.2 


*hähü), Mandaic has hak, or else an innovation taking the 
personal suffixes hanat(e)h. When used adjectivally, the 
demonstratives may either precede or follow the substantive. 

For the relative the demonstrative stem ó- is used in the 
forms BA di, Sy Md d (Syriac in the possessive still drl-). The 
relative is also used as a particle with a very wide range: from 
the introduction of a genitive (whence with the preposition 
l- + pronominal suffix is formed a possessive pronoun dilr > 
Sy dil ‘my,’ etc.) to the most diverse adnominal complements, 
including even the adjectival attribute itself (Md atra dnpis ‘a 
sacred place’); and for the introduction of subordinate clauses, 
alone (= ‘that’) or after prepositions (e.g., Sy kad ‘when, since, 
while’). This prevalence of d(T) is one of the features that lends 
Aramaic its analytic character. Gradually the genitive periph- 
rasis with d(T) has almost entirely supplanted both the con- 
struct phrase and the old periphrasis for the indefinite genitive 
with /- (see § 1/2.2.3), which both persist in Biblical Aramaic. 

The interrogatives are man (màn) ‘who?,’ mà ‘what?’ (and 
various expansions), Sy aina (formed and further inflected like 
hana) ‘which?’; as generalizing relatives they are concatenated, 
conforming to the analytic tendency, with a following d(T) 
(aina d- in Syriac also simply ‘which?’). A characteristically 
Aramaic indefinite is Sy meddem ‘something’? < minda‘ 
(‘thing,’ literally infinitive of yd* ‘know’ = Md manda) ma. — 

The verbal suffixes consisting of only a long vowel have 
vanished in Syriac and Mandaic or are retained in a form 
extended by -n; thus qtal and qtalun ‘they killed’ occur side by 
side in Syriac. Correspondingly, the suffix ‘we’ in the perfect in 
Syriac is -n or -nan (Md -n or -nin, BA still -na). For the 
perfect suffix ‘I’ Biblical Aramaic already has the general 
Aramaic innovation -et. The imperfect prefix of the third 
person in all of East Aramaic (thus including Syriac and 
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$ 4/1.2.2.1 


e. But on the basis of plural forms 
(where perfect and participle are not 
homographic), such phrases should per- 
haps be revocalized to both be perfects 
or both participles. 


$ 4/1.2.2.2 


f. Many causative Ze can be attrib- 
uted to Akkadian loanwords. 
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Mandaic) is n- instead of y-; in addition, especially in Mandaic 
and the Jewish dialects, /- occurs, which already in Biblical 
Aramaic is found uniquely in /ehwe ‘he is, will be.’ 

The imperfect distinguishes no moods; on the other hand, 
the tense system is enriched with the new participial tense. A 
phenomenon distantly related to the Hebrew consecutive 
tenses is that the perfect can be continued by the participle, 
especially with verbs of speaking: BA “na w^amar ‘he an- 
swered and said.' The passive participle has also been dragged 
into the verbal conjugation, and is even used for creating 
active forms. In Syriac, although in only a few verbs, this 
participle in combination with enclitic personal pronouns 
tends toward innovating a new active tense for the state 
resulting from completed action (English perfect, pluperfect, 
or present, as the case may be), e.g., ahid-nd ‘I have taken and 
now have. And on the other hand (likewise in Syriac) it 
combines with the preposition /- + pronominal suffix marking 
the logical agent to form the beginnings of an object conjuga- 
tion — a transitive verb in concord with the patient — in 
perfective sense: Smi‘-lan ‘we have heard it,’ literally ‘is heard 
to us,’ with feminine object qfila-lan ‘we have killed her,’ with 
plural grilin-, qtilàn-lan. Both offshoots have further unfolded 
in Modern Aramaic. 

Verb stem formation is about as ramified as in Hebrew: 
besides the basic stem there is a /-reflexive for it (in place of 
the n-reflexive that is completely absent from Aramaic), as 
well as an intensive with /-геПехіуе, and a causative with, 
moreover, its own f-reflexive. Here and there, the causative 
prefix is 3- (e.g., Saklel ‘he completed’), but usually >-, which 
disappears after a prefix (Syriac perfect aqtel, imperfect 
naqtel); in Biblical Aramaic usually h- instead (but, e.g., ahet 
‘he caused to get up’ from nht), which as a rule also dis- 
appears, but now and then remains (yhaqim "he places’). As in 


g. Recall $ 1 note x. 


$ 4/1.2.2.3 


h. But not entirely (Nyberg O 


1:6R4,109f ). 


$ 4/1.2.2.5.1 


I Weak Verbs Old Aramaic 4/1.2.2.5.1 


Hebrew, the reflexive prefix has no vowel of its own and 
therefore in non-prefixed forms takes a prothesis: BA hit- (as 
in Hebrew), or it-, Md it-, Sy et-. The causative-reflexive 
replaces 1?” (causative prefix + reflexive prefix) with tt: Sy 
ettagtal. For the t of the other two reflexives, about the same 
rules hold as in Hebrew. The passives* occur nearly exclusively 
in the participles; otherwise they are replaced by the /-reflexives. 
In Biblical Aramaic there are still finite passive forms, e.g. of 
the causative hunhat ‘he was caused to get up’; nevertheless in 
the basic stem they too are assimilated to the participle: yhibu 
‘they were given’ with 7 instead of i following the participle 
yhib ‘given.’ 

In the basic stem the u-perfect is lost," the i-imperfect is in 
decline. The vowel alternations in the perfect are shown by the 
Syriac forms discussed above gtal ‘he killed, they killed,’ 
qtálün ‘they killed,’ getlat ‘she killed,’ along with фай ‘thou 
killedst.' In the imperative of all forms the vowel occurs 
between the last two radicals: grul ‘kill’ (singular or plural), 
qtulün ‘kill’ (plural). The passive participle has the form qt, 
as already mentioned several times. The infinitive is formed 
with m as in Sy me*mar ‘to dwell,’ and also with feminine 
ending as in BA mibnya ‘to build.’ — The vocalization of the 
derived stems is completely homogenized: the reflexives of the 
intensive and causative (and their passive participles) have a in 
the last syllable of the stem (Sy etgattal netgattal, etc.), the 
other forms i/e (etgtel netqtel, qattel nqattel, aqtel nagtel). 
The infinitives of the derived stems within each dialect also 
follow a unified pattern: BA Saklala ‘to complete,’ beside 
hoda“u ‘to cause to know’; likewise Syriac, but with prefix 
m-: mgattälü, etc., Md istapuye ‘to overflow.’ 

Among I n verbs, a weak imperative of the basic stem is 
found, e.g., BA se ‘carry.’ Among I w verbs as well, only this 
imperative is weak, e.g., BA hab ‘give’; in the other forms they 
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$ 4/1.2.2.5.2 


$ 4/1.2.2.5.3 


ARAMAIC 





Il Weak Verbs 


are constructed partly like Sy nizep ‘he will borrow,’ partly like 
ВА yidda“ ‘he knows,’ following the I n pattern. Individual I > 
verbs also have weak imperatives in the basic stem, e.g., Sy ze/ 
‘go’, but emar ‘say,’ and in Biblical Aramaic also ёге! ‘go.’ 
Prefix vowel + syllable-final ° gives e, e.g., memar ‘to say’ < 
*ma?mar (but causative like I w Sy aukel ‘he causes to eat’); 
after a consonant the ? disappears in Syriac, thus masse « 
*m>asse ‘healing.’ — 5/9 ‘go up’ assimilates s? to ss: Sy 
imperfect пеѕѕад, Md masigta ‘ascension,’ and forms a weak 
imperative: Sy saq. 

The II geminate verbs are completely weak in the perfect 
of the basic stem: Sy baz ‘he plundered,’ second person bazt; 
otherwise they follow the I n verbs, e.g., imperfect nebbuz. 

The II weak verbs in the basic stem are divided into the 
same series as in Hebrew: Sy active-mode qam ‘he stood up’ 
nqüm, sam ‘he placed’ nsim; neutral-mode mit ‘he died’ (in 
Biblical Aramaic in the Babylonian vocalization still with é: 
rem ‘he was high") nmüt. In the derived stems 7 is found, e.g., 
t-reflexive (for the basic stem as well as the causative) Sy 
mittsim ‘being placed’ (but BA mittsam). The participle of the 
basic stem is strong, with ° in second place: фй?ет, plural 
qaymin (y < °). In Biblical Aramaic as in Hebrew in the 
causative the prefix vowel is sometimes kept long: yhaqim ‘he 
places,’ here with the prefix h retained also (Sy nqim); marim 
‘raising’ (Sy ттт); — and the intensive and its reflexive are 
reduplicated: BA Aitromámta ‘you raised yourself.’ 

In the III weak verbs, with which the III ° verbs have 
almost entirely merged, the perfect of the basic stem ends in 
-ä, e.g., “па ‘he answered’; the imperative of the basic stem 
ends in -7, e.g., rmi ‘throw’ (in ПІ ? verbs in Biblical Aramaic 
still e: sé ‘carry’), and so does the perfect of the derived stems, 
e.g., hagli ‘he deported’; all the other forms end in -e, e.g., 
imperfect in BA /ehwe ‘he will be,’ active participle sabe 


1. A situation reminiscent of that 
which brought about the devising of 
generative phonology, where a single 
class of counterexamples renders a pho- 
nemic system inadequate. 


$ 4/1.2.3 


j- -éwata (Nyberg). 


Nouns Old Aramaic $ 4/1.2.3 


‘wanting,’ passive participle bné ‘built.’ -@ + -at gives -at, e.g., 
hwät ‘she was’ from hwa; but -7 + -at gives -yat, e.g., Sy 
etqaryat ‘she was named’ from etqri; likewise asya ‘doctor’ 
(with article) from the participle ase ‘healing.’ -й + -à gives in 
Sy -au, in BA -0, e.g., hwau hwo ‘they were’; -i + à gives 
чи, e.g., BA haitiu ‘they brought’ (but imperative Sy rmau 
‘throw’); -Æ + -ü gives -0, e.g., termön ‘you will throw.’ The 
- of the participle combines with the -in of the plural ending 
to make BA -áyin, Sy -en; e.g., ‘seeing’ hazáyin hazén. Before 
a consonantal suffix 7 remains unchanged; in the first person 
singular of the perfect 2 replaces à, elsewhere ai does. Thus ‘I 
saw’ hzét, ‘thou sawest’ BA /Azáità, Sy hzait; and the other 
conjugations have then conformed to this distinction between 
L and t, e.g., intensive first person rammit, second person 
rammit, — There are in Syriac enclitic forms of the auxiliary 
verb Лий ‘he was’ without the A-, which serve for the 
formation of periphrastic tenses, especially with the perfect, 
e.g., gabbel-wa ‘he had received, he received,’ but also with the 
imperfect and participle (including the passive, e.g., ktrb-wa ‘it 
was written’). This use of wd is a further analytic feature of 
Syriac. 

Besides hwa there is another way to say ‘be,’ BA Ttai, Sy 
it ‘exists,’ negated Sy /ай, Md layit. — 

Characteristically Aramaic nominal patterns are qatol, 
which especially in Syriac can make an agent noun of nearly 
any verb, and then the adjectives with long middle radical, like 
Sallit ‘powerful,’ ukkam ‘black.’ Highly favored is the abstract 
ending -üt, also found in Akkadian and Hebrew, perhaps of 
Akkadian origin, which has spread from Aramaic to other 
Semitic languages; as in the case of the feminine ending it loses 
its -£ (thus -à) in the absolute state, and forms the plural with 
-awata (In III weak roots it occurs sometimes with loss of the 
last radical, as in rbütà ‘greatness,’ r“ütd ‘will,’ sometimes with 
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k. The following schema is avail- 
able for further deriving nouns in Syr- 
iac: (m/t/$ +) base (+ t) (+ an) (+ ay) (+ 
ü[it) + à. The prefixes and -й/7; both 
form abstract nouns; the suffixes -an 
and -är both form adjectives. Seemingly 
any nominal pattern may serve as the 
base for noun formation. This is another 
analytic trait of Aramaic. 

l. This assertion is not proven. 


m. Nyberg points to constructions 
with a resumptive independent pronoun 
as the nominative parallel. 


88 ARAMAIC 


Nouns 


retention of it, as in Sy asyüta ‘healing’ [but plural Md 
asawata]). The usual nisbe ending is -@i, with article in the 
Tiberian vocalization of Biblical Aramaic -@°a@, elsewhere 
-üyà. 

Nominal inflection is affected by the fact that the post- 
posed article *-hä (identical with the preposed Hebrew article) 
has fused with the substantive and become an ending 3. Thus 
in addition to the two states absolute and construct there 
exists a third, the definite or emphatic. It has gradually lost its 
definitizing sense; in Syriac and Mandaic it is the usual form 
of the noun, and the absolute state is limited to a few cases, 
e.g., the exclamation X/am ‘hail!,’ and, especially, the noun 
used predicatively. As a new means of definitizing, an anticipa- 
tory pronominal suffix anticipating the substantive is attached 
to its head substantive, governing verb, or governing preposi- 
tion; the substantive itself is then introduced after substantive 
by d(i), after verb by /-, or after preposition by the preposition 
repeated. E.g., Sy breh dallaha *God's son,’ qabblah leggarta 
‘he received the letter,’ bah bmelltak ‘by your word.’ There is 
no corresponding construction for the nominative.” Anticipa- 
tion by pronominal suffix is one of the analytic features of 
Aramaic. — The declension endings are masculine plural 
absolute -in, Md -i(n); construct Sy -ai, BA -e; emphatic BA 
-ayya, Sy -e (but Smayyd ‘heaven,’ etc.), Md -i (absolute and 
emphatic are thus generally the same); — feminine absolute 
-d, construct -at, emphatic -7/ ta; plural absolute än (innova- 
tion modeled on -In), construct -gz, emphatic -ага. Especially 
in Syriac, extended forms of the feminine plural ending -wata 
-yata (already BA nbazbyan ‘gifts’ for nbazba); -hata is 
Common Aramaic for several biliteral substantives: Smahata 
‘names’ from šma (Sy esma, Md Suma), absolute šum; abahata 
‘fathers’ from aba. As in Hebrew the monosyllabic substan- 
tives form the plural on a disyllabic subsidiary stem: Sy malke 


8 4/1.2.4 


n. Adverbs with the suffix 21 are 


very common. 


$ 4/1.3 


Syntax Old Aramaic $ 4/1.3 


‘kings,’ BA ‘abdohi ‘his servants’ (thus also derivatives like 
malkiita ‘kingdom’), where the k d instead of k d demonstrates 
the earlier presence of a second stem vowel. In unsuffixed 
forms the singular has its vowel between the last two radicals: 
Sy mlek ‘bed, BA t“em ‘command’; in our recension of 
Biblical Aramaic, forms in the Hebrew manner are also found: 
mélek, ében ‘stone.’ 

Among the monoliteral prepositions, k- ‘like’ in Syriac is 
altered by addition of an a: ak. 1- has attained an extraor- 
dinary diffusion, partly as a result of fondness for the ethical 
dative (Sy saleq-na-it ‘I get up,’ ertallaq-leh ‘it is finished’) — 
yet another analytic trait in Aramaic, but especially because 
l- has taken over the greatest part of the expression of the 
accusative and nearly entirely replaced the old accusative 
particle yat = Н et. Since the ethical dative is necessarily 
pronominal, and the definite accusative is usually so (see 
$ 4/1.2.3), there results a frequency of attachment of /- + 
pronominal suffix on the verb that practically amounts to the 
creation of a new series of /-suffixes. In Mandaic /- has merged 
with “al to el /-. — From the prepositions that always ended 
with -ai (among which *ilai ‘to’ is not found in genuine 
Aramaic) the pronominal suffixes of the -ai series have been 
transferred to others, as in Hebrew; e.g., BA gdamohi ‘before 
him,’ Sy sedai ‘to me.’ There are feminine and plural forms of 
bain- ‘between, under’ before suffix (similarly also in Hebrew); 
in Mandaic also before a substantive bini. The n of min, as in 
Hebrew, lengthens before a vocalic pronominal suffix: BA 
minneh. 

The negation is la.” — 

Word order, in accord with the general slackness of 
sentence structure, is rather free; a certain preference for 
postposing the verb prevails, which resembles all the more the 
state of things in Akkadian, as may be seen exactly with the 
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$ 4/1.4 


Vocabulary 


infinitive: BA ber élaha dna Imibné ‘to build this house of 
God.' — Aramaic, particularly Syriac, is exceptionally rich in 
conjunctions and modal adverbs; the sentence structure is 
lively and subtle. The syntax and phrasing of Syriac are often 
molded to a Greek pattern. — 

The lexicon of Aramaic among the old Semitic languages 
is the one most strongly permeated with foreign materials. 
From Akkadian, whose old territory Aramaic usurped, it has 
inherited a large number of culture words, many of which it 
has in turn passed on to Arabic. From Achaemenian times it 
has taken in Persian words, especially in the realm of adminis- 
tration; they occur in considerable number already in Biblical 
Aramaic. This latter stands, like the other Jewish dialects, 
under the shadow of Old Testament Hebrew as well. But at the 
same time Jewish Aramaic could not escape the influence of 
the Hellenistic and Roman environment; from it it has taken 
in masses of Greek and, mediated by Greek, Latin material. 
Even more extensive are borrowings of this sort into Syriac, 
which came into the closest contact with Greek in church, 
science, and literature. It has even, if not simply taken over, at 
least adapted the characteristic Greek particles dé and ydp to 
its own materials as den and ger. Mandaic is independent from 
Hebrew, and from Greek; it thus represents in many particulars 
the Aramaic language type at its purest. 


А 


after а word = 


Text Specimens 


Akkadian, " = 


1. Biblical Aramaic ^ ° 


Persian. 


a) Report to Darius on Construction of the Temple in Jerusalem 


RID? gei" SD ob КЭФ? mi 
mao Nab bate) ^b ROT 99% 
xn RION 

ovnn YRI an Tax xiznp NI) 
KT29D NINN TI NDTV) RYDDA 
штор novi 


куток XD) TPR NIV? ia PIN 
07232? пут wir пур 059 own пп? 
1777907 пут кутйп 


Twn? DH? Кур Gong чк) 
NID): DPWRID "7 XXE DU IN} 
эээ? sit gare 


хулку NW ANT 0172» OT RININ 
лут лотро NID NWT крэ роф 
ma m bech Ta mad ру 

: 29201 


o. See $ 3 note ac. 


(Ezra 5:7-17) 


IDaryáweš malkà Slama kólla!'' 
ydia* lehwé Imalka, di-ázálna IThid 
mdintà ibet-élaha rabba, 
whi  mitbne eben  glal, was 
mittsam" bkutlayyä,'” wa*bidtà dak 
ospárnà" mit*abdà umaslhä byed- 
hom. 
édáyin 3^élnà Isabaiya Шек, knëma 
ämärnä-lhöm: “man  sám'*-Ikóm 
1*em baitā dna lmibnyà w?ussarnàá? 
dna lsaklala?" 
wap  Xmühüthom" — $élnà-Ihom 
lhodá-ütük,5 — diniktub šum- 
gubraiya! di-braXehóm.? u-knéma 
Pitgamä” һіїЬйпа!° Imemar:” 


“ănáhnā himm” *abdóhi di-élah- 
Xmayya war‘, ubünáyin Байа, dī- 
hwa-bne miqqadmat"-dnà $nin? 
Saggi?àn, umélek lYisra?el rab bnaht 
wsak lleh. 


10. See $ 3 n. 14. 
15. From šum šmā (biliteral). 


(originally disyllablic) of re* (monosyllabic). 
23. From $nä, emphatic state Satta, construct 


pronoun as copula ‘be.’ 22. min. 


state Snat (biliteral). 


11. Accent irregular. 
16. wd* (yd^). 


To Darius the king, all hail! Be 
it known to the king that we went 
to the province of Judah, to the 
house of the great God, | and this is 
being built with huge stones, and 
timber is laid in the walls, and this 
work is being diligently carried out 
and prospers in their hands. | Then 
we asked those elders, we spoke to 
them thus: ^Who gave you a decree 
to build this house and to finish this 
structure(?)?” | And we also asked 
them their names, for your informa- 
tion, that we might write down the 
names of the men at their head (lit. 
heads). And this was the reply they 
returned to us, in the words: | “We 
are the servants of the God of 
heaven and earth, and we are build- 
ing the house that was built many 
years earlier (lit. before this), and a 
great king of Israel built and finished 
it. | 


12. sym. 13. From ktal. 
17. From gbar. 
19. twb. 20. "mr, 


14. sym. 
18. Plural 
21. Personal 
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ХШ AYN? RINTIN WIT T T? 
703 5337392 331123) T3 іл 27» 
ban "as may) mino my APA 


233 "t 8970 WPI? HTH nwa 002 
nj] ging пур Op коро їз 

:N23? 
DET] °ч RRM inn ART 
эт RPD рэп 0831272) °7 NDPI) 
233 "7 N22? mn bom Gg 


933 "t gan NV WD imn рэп 
pv nnb ^ ap "ago 19771 
лечо] 


Корп іол NNN VIN ND RIND пох 
AMRY кузгу к ma Gg? "1 


MIT NWN £2: NON T7 WAWW PIN 
äm rm Gage ° zg 
:090 R?) pn 


юта тоор WEN? 20 NPY үп 1921 
27323 man NDI 


p. The Akkadian name is Nabū- 
kudurri-usur ‘Nabi, protect my off- 
spring.” 

q. Nyberg denies this word is Per- 
sian, pointing out that Bergsträsser him- 
self includes it in his Appendix on Com- 
mon Semitic vocabulary. 

r. The Akkadian name is probably 
Samas-apal-usur ‘Shamash, protect the 
son." 
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Ezra 


lähen min-di-hargizü | ábahatána 
le’elah-Smayyä, yhab-himmo byad- 
Nbikdnsr™ ? mélek-Babel Kasdà'à, 
ubaita dna satreh” wSamma hagli 
I Babel. 


bram bisnat-hdà IKóreš malkà di- 
Babel Kore’ malkä sam үет bet- 
elähä апа Imibne, 

wap manaiyd" * di-bet-élaha di- 
dahba°° wkaspā,” di-Nbükdnsr 
hanpeq | min-hékla^ | di-blrüxlem 
whebel”-himmö Iheklä dr- Babel, 


hanpeg-himmö Käre? malkà min- 
heklà di Babel wihibü ISšbsr29 ' 
Kmeh,? ат-ргһа^ sämeh, wa?dmar- 
leh: 

‘el manaiya Ze Jl ezeP^-ahet?-himmó 
bhéekla | dr-blhrüslem, | ubet-élahà 
yitbné “al-atreh. "3 

édáyin Sibsr dek ¿ta yhab uššayya 
di-bet-élahá — di-blrüslem, umin- 
édáyin w*ad-k*an mitbne wla slim.” 


ик “ап hen *al-malka tab, vitbaqqar 
bbet-ginzayyà" di-malkà tamma di- 
b Babel, 


24. Vowels unknown. 
27. From Кар. 
30. See $ 1/1.2.1.2. 
34. From ätar. 


31. п. 


25. Conjoined nominal clause. 
28. wbi, but formed like I y. 
32. For ёге]. 
35. b for b because of the following B (dissimilation). 


But because our fathers have an- 
gered the God of heaven, he gave 
them into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon, the Chal- 
dean, and he destroyed this house 
and deported the people to Baby- 
lon. | However in year one of Cyrus 
king of Babylon, Cyrus the king 
gave a decree to (re)build this house 
of God, | and also the gold and 
silver vessels of the house of God, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had taken 
out of the temple that was in Jeru- 
salem and brought into the temple 
of Babylon, | these Cyrus the king 
took out of the temple of Babylon, 
and they were delivered to (one) 
whose name is Sheshbazzar, whom 
he had made governor, and he said to 
him: | ‘Take these vessels, go (and) 
put them in the temple which is in 
Jerusalem, and let the house of God 
be (re)built on its site.’ | Then this 
Sheshbazzar came (and) laid (lit. 
gave) the foundations of the house 
of God which is in Jerusalem, and 
from then until now it has been 
being built, and is not (yet) fin- 
ished." | And now, if it seem good 
to the king, let search be made in 
the royal archives (lit. house of 
treasures of the king) there in Baby- 
lon, | 


26. From dhab. 
29. Vowels unknown. 
33. « *ahhet, from nht. 


üyo cU к?з mama MN T 
my Gg? T] gaang xian 
ert nov? лут-әр RIY 


(Dan. 


козо oop ЧК) SRT [ту [лл] 
am DW) Taran Pin? 20 spin’ 
TAY Tak RWD KSbbb парк КПУ Шз 


Rhian wi куу [иләк] NOPD rito 
х i 2 vie to. 
: Pak xii Sr rm кїр 


WR hry bo ñb zv a ghinn үл 
smite yo pian vos hn xp 


nin vk ЛП om Yop ni Кау m эч 
Hn anb sa xu s "n кир 
:Pbub тїп Nok 


nin їй» nbph rini лозу бӯ чэ 
in vaya Aën mniss bb qm 


36. r*y. 


39. whb. 40. wd*. 4l. rby. 


42. From dar. 


Daniel 
hen-itai, di-min-Köres malka sim 


tem. Imibné bét-élaha di-bIrüxlem; 
ur üt 5-malkaà *al-dnà yislah "ëng 


b) Daniel's Rebuke of Belshazzar 


Biblical Aramaic 


T 4/1 Ib 


(to see) whether it be (so) that a 
decree was given by Cyrus the king 
to (re)build the house of God in 
Jerusalem; and let someone send us 
the will of the king concerning this. 


5:17-23, in the Babylonian vocalization)” 


b?edáyin *nà Däni’el w^amar 
айат malkä: “mattnätäk” lak 
lihwyan, | winbazbyatak" | Puhran 
hab;” bram ара iqre Imalka 
wpisrä ehöd“inneh.” 


ата, malkä, elähä “Шауа такша 
wirbütà^! wiqàra whadrä” ihab 
INbükdnsr abük, 

wmin-rbuta, di-ihab-leh, kol-*am- 
mayya, ummayyä wliXXanayya hwö 
zäy“in” wdahlin min-qdamohi. 
di-hwa-sabé, hwa-qatel, wdi-hwa- 
sabe, hwä-mähe, | wdi-hwà-sabe, 
hwà-müarim," wdi-hwà-sabe, hwa- 
maspil, 

wikdi rem? libbeh wrüheh taqpat 
lahzüda, 6 hunhat | min-kurse^- 
malküteh, wigärä ha“diu minneh. 


37. After P. Kahle in H. L. Strack, Gramm. d. Bibl.-Aramüischen* 1921, pp. 36*-37*. 
44. rwm causative. 


43. zw*. 


Then Daniel answered and said 
before the king: "Let your gifts be 
for yourself, and give your rewards 
to another; nevertheless I will read 
the writing to the king and make 
known to him the interpretation. | 
You, O King — the Most High God 
gave Nebuchadnezzar your father 
kingship and greatness and glory 
and majesty, | and before the great- 
ness that he gave him, all peoples, 
nations, and languages trembled and 
they feared before him. | Whom 
he would he slew, and whom he 
would he smote, and whom he 
would he raised up, and whom he 
would he put down. | But when his 
heart was lifted up and his spirit 
was hardened to wantonness, he 
was deposed from his kingly throne 
(lit. the throne of his kingship), and 
the honor was taken from him (lit. 
someone distanced from him). | 


38. From ntn. 


45. Ti rim. 46. zyd. 
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xhin oy iin P gx Sin ў 
WO хору mb Som obi Эф 
узо» dan Shy vb moyo. 


піоэбо куу клок oot di ўч °ч 3$ 
et 5 ae aes u ET y ү 
BSD opm xy ол (ta DIR 


T» Abb Xd TERI a him 
ХӘ Dën :Ayp omm 95 * Sp 55 
Appana Vë 


пл] "Gei vn nt s x55 
"Аш sich qno Ham Tiam 
ria 


Nob [som] калп gbos uox 
Si уой кол pin КУ 5ч xii хук 
my Towi WË DEL Dy? 

def xd 59 hhg bon 


S. The Akkadian name is Bé/-Sarra- 
usur “Bel, protect the king.’ 
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Biblical Aramaic 





Daniel 


wmin-bné"'-enasa trid wlibbeh © 

hewtä амили w°im-“rädayyä 
mdoreh;* “isba ktorin ita *münneh^ 
wmit tal? $mavyà gišmeh`' yiştba® — 


*ad-di-yidda^, ^ di-éalltt еіаһа 
Шауа bmalküt-enasa, wilman-di- 
yisbé, ihagim® “lah. 


w^ántà breh BI8°sr* s là haspéltà 


libbak, kol-qbel-di kol-dnà idá*tà; 
w*al-máre-$mayya hitromámtà 


wilmanayya di-baiteh һайти? qda- 
mak; w°ánta wrabrbanak, seglätäk 
wilhenatäk hamra šatávin bhon, 


wilelühe-kaspa wdahbä nhäsä 
parzla^ asa w’abnä,” di-lä hàzáyin 
wla Sam‘in wla yad‘in, Sabbahta 
wiPelāhā, di-nismtäk bideh wkol- 
orhatak leh, la haddarta.” 


He was driven from among men (lit. 
the sons of men), and his heart was 
(lit. someone made) with the beasts, 
and his dwelling with the wild asses; 
and he was fed (lit. someone fed 
him) with grass like the oxen, and 
his body was wet with the dew of 
heaven — | until he knew that the 
Most High God rules over the king- 
dom of men, and whom he will he 
sets over it. | But you, his son 
Belshazzar, have not humbled (lit. 
lowered) your heart, though you 
knew all this; and you have lifted 
yourself up against the Lord of 
heaven | and the vessels of his house 
have been brought before you; and 
you and your lords, your wives, and 
your concubines have drunk wine 
from (lit. in) them, | and the gods 
of silver and gold, bronze, iron, 
wood, and stone, which do not see 
and do not hear and do not know, 
you have praised, but the God in 
whose hand is your breath and 
whose are all your ways (lit. all 
your ways are his) you have not 
honored.” 


47. From bnin, singular in Aramaic with r: bar, emphatic state bra, Sy ebrä. 


48. Noun of place from dwr. 
53. qwm. 54. Vowels unknown. 55. 


49. Intensive. 


50. min. 51. From giem. 52. уа. 


у. 56. From eben. 


ll Oro US we! 155 МуоНо 
[andl al M Léo oc Kai 
us ul be kal мой №. 


ъа, wis adl 
By „Laim! “о „an ма 


* D 


IR "KA Lols lasse Kaze léa 


Kat pum безо „Ads 
аә Aa y Jeng 
N} Lope 


Lë Lao Se LU] vanas Lasso 
Ike yA oS Јале lu d 
‚КИ pads И of E 


Nasa {Коў 109501 äh „ao 
olf "iii Меш :№ pany 
Laag Шел «5 INL КА БРЫ 
aan Ho Nob oa of xà 

Kal as IN SE 
D: ibo Mas ММ à Sie 
pae Boom. H шә үз „län 
yA bäi sl ei — Al 


t. Text as їп Carl Brockelmann, 
Syrische Grammatik (Berlin: Reuther 
& Reichard, 1905") pp. 14*f. 


2. Syriac 


Abgar’s Letter‘ 


wetgaryat-wat’ eggarta* qda- 
mau, aidä-daktibä-wät hakanna: 
“Abgar ukkämä lYessu* asya taba 
dethzi baträ dÖrislem. тағ, slam! 


Zem rei “laik w°al-äsyütäk, dla-wa 
bsammané wab‘eqqaré masse” -att, 
ella bmelltàk m*auwre? mpattah- 
att. wlahgiré mhallek-att walgarbe 
mdakke-att 


walharse | maXma*-att, — walrühe 
walbar-eggaré*' mappeq*-att, wam- 
Sannge” bah bmelltak massé-att, 
ap mite mqim™-att. 


wkad hälen tmthatà raurbatà Sem ‘et 
d’äbed-att, samet® bre‘yan,°° dau 
allaha-att danhett men-Smayyä 
wa‘batt™ halen, au breh-att dallaha, 
dhälen kullhen, “äbed-att. 


mettul-hanä ketbet b*et mennäk, 
dtete? wat  kad-säged-nä-lak, 
wkeba meddem dit-h tasse, ak- 
аһаітпеі bak. 


57. hwy. 


58. < mare, from mr" 59. 


And the letter was read before 
him (Jesus), in which the following 
was written: “Abgar the Black to 
Jesus, the good physician, who has 
appeared at the place of Jerusalem. 
Lord, hail! | I have heard of you 
and of your healing, that you do 
not heal by medicines and by drugs, 
but by your word you make blind 
men see (lit. open) and you make 
lame men walk and you make lepers 
clean | and you make deaf men 
hear and you cast out spirits and 
night-wandering demons (lit. roof- 
sons), and you heal the miserable by 
your word, and also raise dead men. 
| When I heard these great wonders 
that you do, I came to the conclu- 
sion (lit. put in my mind) that either 
you are God who came down from 
heaven and did these, or you are 
God's son, that you do all these. | 
Therefore 1 write (and) ask you (lit. 
wrote, asked) that you come to me, 
that I may prostrate myself before 
you, and you heal a certain pain 
that I have, since I believe in you. | 


?sy. 60. Passive participle. 61. For 


*bnai eggärä: the construct phrase is treated as a single word with the plural ending 


at the end instead of on the noun in the construct state. 


participle. 64. qwm causative. 
67. “bd. 68. 


62. npq. 63. Passive 


65. sym. 66. -i of the pronominal suffix lost. 
>ty. 69. Isolated causative with h- of °mn like I y. 
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= ро 9 < Ф ao 
wit) 5309.5 .Мзаа ool (39 ei 
ујоёоцт oló : wäite yds 
ç y oma. ээ 
Злое ehta rt "хул э 
enn p a maar mae 

mo vx 
«з А „м. мах» oq hlan зло 
WIS ETa ams wot dup 


ixi NER ia ex \ HER M 
X519 m 353 waa} : лс 
rads UA зА us ае 
am. eA ol зәл ond 


cn iw hel rcov a M 
rA Ve ena. dishes алга 
manm alvo oh all dev’ Aa 

saMgna aor hal ol 


irzo mhal У а мол cma 
paar re xax eae 
SE dures Zei orcas 

al dura oa 2 Nas No lo 
кк Gr? оа «©з 

— b coe ataa 


Mui l ah 


70. hwr. 71. < *mdinta. 
75. 21. 76. Cf. n. 77. 
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72. Thus Aramaic with r for л. 73. 


77. < **alai-ya 78. Syriac simple perfect ‘believed,’ but in ingressive sense. 


ap hàde tüb ќет “е1, dThüdaye ratnin 
*laik wrädpin-läk, wap dnezqpunak 
bä“en walmesrah bak häyrin.” 


! һаа z*órtà ahid-nä, wsap- 
sapqa lme*mar bah 


mditta’ 
рта wlatren” 
bselya. " 
wkad-qabblah- -wā Yessu“ leggarta 
bet?-rab-kahne dIhüdave, emar-leh 
IHannan tabbalara:” 

«те wemar-leh Ітағак dSaddrak 
sédai:” “tibaik, dkad-là hzaitan,” 
haiment bi! ktib ger ‘lai,” dailen 
dhäzen-Ii, là nhaimnün bi. 


wdaktabt Іт dete lwatak, hau med- 
dem destaddret “lau Iharkà, mekkel 
ettallag-leh, wsaleg-na-Ir lwat-ab® 
daddran ° 


wmä-dselget lwateh, mSaddar-na-lak 
lhad men talmidai, dkeba meddem 
dit-lak nasse wnahlem, walkul-man- 
dit watak, 
dal*alam. 
wkarkäk nehwe brik, wab*eldbaba^ 
tub là nestallat beh l*alam.'" 


nepne-ennön  lhayye 


= *bbet, cf. n. 35. 


Also, 1 have further heard this, that 
the Jews are murmuring against you 
and persecuting you, and even wish 
to crucify you and intend to do 
away with you.| I have but one 
small province, but (it is) beautiful 
and for two sufficient to inhabit 
in peace."| When Jesus received the 
letter in the house of the high priest 
of the Jews, he said to the courier 
Hannan: | *Go and say to your lord, 
who sent you to me: "Blessed are 
you, that when you have not seen 
me you believe in me!” For it is 
written concerning me that those 
who see me will not believe in me. | 
And that you have written to me 
that I should come to you — that 
for which I have been sent here is 
now fulfilled, and 1 am about to 
ascend to my Father who sent me; | 
and when I have ascended to him, I 
will send you one of my disciples, 
who will heal and cure whatever 
pain you have, and all who are 
with you he will lead to eternal 
life.| And your city will be blessed, 
and no enemy in the future will ever 
take it over.'" 


74. tabellarius, tabularius. 


+ v A vM rr a 
vy =” eB VV“ yo nan 
aa P — Ay ya AL aa 


anata slam al, avy al TE 


wos aca pu ag vyan 
ala у” vya? au au any 
Aaa aa aa yu acc ad a. "E 


AJ AJ Nata u Va) 


veux ax ln ant vp ux 
Ac aud NS M — a Y 42:7 


ү2-Падрахаци yanal <) малау 
yore an 


yataka va узса а ye 
yahranvaqaal улга? о ам yanalsry 


Occ aan porary aaa] MA 
лаа) 


Aeon vw ум Jzan Acc 
VA, AT l> mau, va 


JNnx7250 NDNA K%KUKH рохо IPWN prm 
IRIM рюхокл рл | тэртшп ухпкшкокоу үлөр? 
WY [RINNPINWN ]KDNUNZNU! INNKDP’NI mengs 
noma эзир кул | negt Menn NTN TRONTP N'NDNTI 

PIRN 5» gagu prn) wv m 


u. Or a two-word proper name for 


the spirit addressed. 


v. Nyberg derives this from *b“it-, 


comparing Sy bà*ütd ‘petition.’ 


3. Mandaic 


a) From the Baptismal Liturgy” 


manda" dh(a)yi! trus inak® el 
rahmak wel &itlak wel tarmidak!" 
hzinan? dqaiminin** 9 batra* hazin, 
dkuKe)h bii" wbtira” r(mba, 
dkul(a)h malkawata! 
qaiminin" bini? Ый w3rinin®* ?? 
bini hati?' parginan m(i)n alma,” 
dkul(e)h hatayi, wm(i)n harsi ЫЙ 
dbni adam whawa! 


dabadnin” ti$buglan, | wdabdinin 
tisbuglan. Xabiq" hatayi whaubi, 
skilatan wtiglatan wsabasatan tiš- 
buglan. 


hin hatayan whauban  wskilatan 
wtiglatan wsabasatan la Sabgatlan, 
enif zakaya qudamak, manda 
dh(a)yi, layit. 


h(a)yi, qabil” butkun”* m(i)n kisya 
илгиз nyaha” el nhuraikun. 


Knowledge of Life!" Direct your 
eyes to your friends and to your 
offspring and to your disciples! 
Look on us who stand in this place, 
which is all (full of) evil, and at the 
great portal, which is all (full of) 
(earthly) kingdoms.| We stand be- 
tween evils and dwell between sins. 
Deliver us from the world, which is 
all (full of) sinners, and from the 
evil sorceries of the sons of Adam 
and Eve.| For what we have done 
may you pardon us, and for what 
we do may you pardon us. Pardoner 
of sins and transgressions, our follies 
and our blunders and our errors 
may you pardon for us. | If you do 
not pardon our sins and our trans- 
gressions and our follies and our 
blunders and our errors, there is no 
man clean before you, Knowledge 
of Life. | Life, accept your° prayer 
(that one that comes to you) from 
concealment and establish blessed- 
ness on your light. 


ROMY 991 RATRI by укук PNN кела NUN (a 

NW Dan PINT RINRI TNRIPRDU TRITT TRPAINN Da 
WD зул |р 
Tp? RPRONT Dan RAYN [D TRI’PIRD NONT NPI (Ri 
TNopav"n PITNINT 


RNRINIDNH nb хоч St 


RINT) ONIN N23 Was LWWANT 


79. M. Lidzbarski, Mand. Liturgien, pp. 42-43. 80. Ја. 81. **aina. 
82. « *talmida. 83. hzy. 84. Text -an. 85. qwm. 86. atra. 
87. *biša from bx. 88. tr*. 89. *bain. 90. sry. 91. The words for 


‘sin’ (hata < *hat’a) and ‘sinner’ (hataya < *harta?a) are often confused. 


92. *<alma. 
perative. 


93. “bd. 


94. Participle in construct state, — 
96. Mandaic plural, attracted to the plural hayi ‘life.’ 


95. Intensive im- 
97. nwh. 
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г TUM 


4° A— ac md MASSE: 
yona MARA adna v? munaa 
yH aa aaa Acc nex uem 


vv acm Tex vn Acc SM Aan I 
ya, ara ac A ex a 
ym AS anla vo 


eins alnar aina yao vv 
a cda 244 42227 an va 
Tu] AST 


wre ter 


A граде v= 


va x 


anal 2 шэ year 


Jana es, Lad Ac 2-42 ala a 
ax AL DAD vii aqe 
nimio anal aan Jagan 
asap actin EE 
ani 

v v у 
va AÑ a gx ^c calx 


апа ax 


m gen "onu? and wn wUbxnUy | KNKINONT 
Тукокл pbpanwn круку оп эко | коко Gem 
NOW Wang nnwUN2NU) Dnxbpnm mg ролки 
INDRTNINDI NNP’ORD NINII vpngpaala 
NOIPNDTO]WPNOAND [2 PRDIT үк n NONI JNININTI 


98. Op. cit. pp. 62-63. 





b) From the Service for the Dead” 


bsuma dh(a)yi! m(a)ya anatum 
h(a)i, anatum m(i)n atra dnpis 
ataitun wm(in bit h(a)yi esta- 

paitun.'” 
miti™ m(a)ya h(a)yi m(i)n bit h(a)yi, 
labi | wnitaibun;  wbisi 


£ 102 
пйип 
wbni alma nibihtun. 


nitibrun? 


- 104 А 
wnimrun ` detlan atra batra dh(a)yi, 
dbayi!%. 95 min(e)h maski,'” wamri 
wmistimi.‘® 


bin? 
manin 
manda 
wata.” 
еќтариуї''* m(a)ya ltibil ništpil biša 
m(i)n qudam taba! 

mipal' т(а)уа larqa'* nistbiglun 
hatayun whaubun wskilatun wtigla- 
tun wXabasatun lrahmi Suma dkusta 


wamarnin wst- 
112 


waskanin,''® 
Ul m(n qudamak dilak, 
dh(a)yi, maraihun dasa- 


4 


winismata dhaza masiqta!!” wlaba- 
hatan'** wrabanan wlahan'" wlah- 
watan dnpaq m(i)n pagraihun wld- 
qaimi bpagraihun. 


кошо" 


TiPN"2ND2 


99. Mandaic plural, attracted to the plural maya *water.' 


In the name of Life! You? are 
living water, from an exalted place 
you have come and from the house 
of life you have overflowed. | 
As the living water comes from the 
house of life, so will good things 
come and maintain the good; but 
evil things will be broken and the 
children of the world will be 
ashamed!| And they (the good 
things) will speak: *We have a place 
in the place of life, in which those 
who seek find (lit. seekers from it are 
finders), and those who speak are 
heard.| We have sought and found, 
we have spoken and been heard 
before you, Knowledge of Life, lord 
of healings. | 
As the water overflows to Tibil (the 
material world), may evil sink be- 
fore good!| As the water falls 
to the earth, so may the sins and 
transgressions and follies and blun- 
ders and errors of the friends of the 
name of righteousness | and of the 
souls of this ascension and of our 
ancestors and of our teachers and of 
our brothers and of our sisters be 
pardoned, of those who have gone 
out of their bodies and of those who 
(still) tarry in their bodies." 


NUNN [D PNRI NPT рпюк юю к?пт колшо (b 

ROT NoD л?р | TIN’RERNDY к?п ma 1 DIPNDN VEH 
PID mami VWI PRON NORD рп? Wen поо ]5 
Ton купа RINRI NINN pony? moon | PAPII RAYN 
PIIRART mwoum ро | 
PPRIND RNI RIND "ii коктар то ракот 


KP nD DN NWN "mn 


100. ёр". 101. ?ry infinitive. 


102. ?ty, 103. The second i epenthetic vowel. 104. "mr, 105. Text dbayin. 106. Бу. 107. skh. 
108. šm“. 109. Бу. у 110. skh. ПІ. тс. 112. Possessive strengthening the preceding suffix. 113. ?sy. 
114. 3p*. 115. npl infinitive. 116. arqa = Sy ағ“. 117. siq. 118. Plural of aba. 119. Sy aha. 
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$ 4/2/1.0 


a. This dialect was the subject of 
fieldwork — and phonograph record- 
ings, among the first ever used in 
linguistic research — by Bergsträsser 
himself. Since he died before he could 
write the grammar he had planned, this 
sketch is especially valuable as reflecting 
the impressions of one intimately famil- 
iar with the material. 


$ 4/2/1.11 


П. Modern Aramaic 
1. Dialect of Ma-*lüla 


The Modern Aramaic dialect of Mala in the 
Antilebanon, which belongs to West Aramaic, has undergone 
numerous changes but few phonological mergers, and retains 
the old inflections without loss, as well as the old sentence 
structure without fundamental alteration; thus it has, in spite 
of the alien-seeming shell, a kernel of genuine Aramaic stuff.’ 
The very profound influence of Arabic has altered the vocabu- 
larly considerably and the forms and sounds in isolated cases, 
but it has not effaced the overall character. — 

Under the influence of the Arabic model, the laryngeals 
are retained intact, though occasionally ? is strengthened to *: 
ёта ‘hundred’ < m?a, 5 ‘ask’ < š°1; (ärer ‘courageous’ < Ab 
ajra?. The opposition stop : spirant in the sounds bdgptk 
generally persists, though with alterations: the spirants ó y, f 0 
h are unaltered, but the voiced stops Р d g have become 
voiceless, and the voiceless palatalized: t > # > č, k > k’ (in 
isolated cases further > č, thus fscah ‘he found’ < askeh). Only 
b, which has merged with 5, and p, which with p = f, are lost 
— both under the influence of Arabic, which has neither v nor 
p. The alternation operative in Old Aramaic between stop and 
spirant within different forms of the same word (the same 
root) or even in the same word according to its position in the 
sentence is, however, only very rarely still found: the relative 
di is ti, but -ô in the combination mid < *mi(n) d-; ‘he halved’ 
is fálley, but ‘the half’ félk'a; and, above all, the one case where 
the alternation is still really productive: the ending of the third 
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$ 4/2/1.1.2 Ma‘ lila Vowels 
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$ 4/2/1.1.2 


ARAMAIC 


person singular feminine of the perfect is -aÜ (unaccented), but 
with pronominal suffix, etc., -ácc- < *-att- (with lengthening 
caused in part by assimilation, in part by the effect of accent). 
As a rule, in each root one of the two, stop or spirant, has 
settled in once for all; and in fact in most cases the spirant has 
won out, while the stop has prevailed only when it occurred in 
crucial derivations of the root where it was protected by 
lengthening, position after a consonant (not after a diphthong, 
e.g., раїба ‘house’), or to some extent initial position as well. 
The Arabic loanwords have also been subject to the changes d 
> t, t > č, and k > К"; these substitutions are still productive 
and are carried out with complete regularity on new borrow- 
ings from Arabic. Occasionally, especially when long, Arabic 5 
also becomes p: thus *áppi ‘he filled (the pipe)’ < ‘abba. — 
The / of Arabic is borrowed with the pronunciation of the 
nearby metropolis of Damascus, namely as Z (without the 
initial d of 7), the Arabic d contrariwise in the non-urban 
pronunciation д. 

Assimilations of consonants are numerous, especially 
between voiced and voiceless; further, e.g., mmisti ‘in the 
middle of’ < *bmisti. 

The vocalism exhibits a change that in the Syro-Palestinian 
region already occurred in Hebrew and is found in Arabic: 
accented а becomes 0, while unaccented @, like all unaccented 
long vowels, is shortened; e.g., ‘that’ (plural) hadinn : (singular) 
hó0e; ‘we stood up’ qamínnah : ‘they stood up’ qóma6; also in 
Arabic words, ‘yards (measure)’ óra*ó : ‘yard’ óró^a, Ab dira‘. 
Since u can also be the short counterpart of б — when the ö is 
actually not developed from à, but is original (as in yoma 
‘day,’ plural yumö) — occasionally short u instead of a will 
occur for б < à: hčőrča ‘the old (woman)’ = Ab (originally 
Turkish) ihtiyara, but masculine plural h&uró. The change 2 > 


b. Cf. $ 3 note e. 
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Pronouns Ma‘lila $ 4/2/1.2.1 


б is also still productive and takes place in new borrowings 
from Arabic. 

Umlaut phenomena are rather widespread, e.g., ‘dumb’ 
feminine singular #rósa, but masculine plural hrüsin. 

The accent is retracted to the penultimate syllable. This 
shift is carried out so enthusiastically that monosyllabic words 
with initial consonant clusters take on an accented prothetic 
vowel: thus the perfect of the basic stem isleq ‘he got up’ < 
sleq, íqta* ‘he cut’ < gta“ (feminine silga® qát*a0), then taken 
over by forms with simple initial, like II geminate dfak’ ‘he 
loosened’ < *fakk (feminine fákk'a0), II weak адат ‘he stood 
up’ < qam (feminine qma); or the passive participle of the 
basic stem igter ‘bound’ < gfir (feminine gfira); further, e.g., 
аар ‘on уои’ < ‘lak, and even uhhul ‘each’ < kul. The accent 
is strongly expiratory; as a result, as already mentioned, 
unaccented long vowels are shortened. Final -i(1) -e has often 
even disappeared, e.g., Ólef yabrün ‘a thousand men’ for 
*yabrünin (absolute state plural; singular yabröna), mait(i) 
‘bringing’ < maide. Probably even earlier, as in Syriac and 
Mandaic, vowels disappeared that before the accent shift were 
unaccented final vowels: íqta* ‘he cut’ and ‘they cut’ = gta°ü, 
etc. The accent also brings about secondary consonant length- 
ening now and then: dhhad ‘one,’ hammes ‘five,’ uhhul 
each" — 

The second person personal pronouns begin with Л: hac 
‘thou’ (masculine). For the suffix ‘our, us’ a new formation 
-h has developed out of the independent pronoun: ¿ai0ëh ‘you 
will bring to us.' The third person suffixes have mostly lost 
their h. — The demonstratives hánna “this,” feminine Aóó(i), 
plural hann lose their h- after the preposition /-; in unaccented 


I. Place of accent is indicated throughout. 
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Verbal Categories 


position — they precede the substantive to which they belong 
— they can be shortened, as a result of which often only ho- 
(after l- just -o-) remains of hööfi). — 

Besides the old genuine verbal forms perfect, imperfect, 
and imperative, the verb has two extra participial tenses. These 
are not, however, formed as in Syriac by suffixing enclitic 
forms of the personal pronouns, but by prefixing the imperfect 
prefixes, with n used even for the singular of the first person 
(the third person masculine, and for the most part the feminine 
also, has no prefix). These prefixes also occur on other 
nominal predicates, beside verbs: ¢Sduwil hölah čížre“ ‘you 
make yourself (lit. your state, Arabic) courageous.’ One of 
these participial tenses is the ordinary present, the other a 
“pluperfect”: as occasionally in Syriac (ahid-nd ‘I have’), so 
regularly in the dialect of Ma‘lila the passive participle is used 
to express completion, particularly the pre-past with an active 
sense. This semantic development originated in the passive 
participle of the basic stem off: the meaning inheres in the 7 
between the last two radicals (even if in some circumstances it 
is deaccented and shortened), and this is thence taken over into 
the derived verb stems. As na ‘she had loaded herself up’ 
(with pronominal suffix 1‘indle ‘she had loaded it up on 
herself’) is formed from the basic stem, so from the intensive 
stem (C)fauwtya ‘she had made,’ from aid(i) ‘he brought, 
fetched’ (causative) aiyi@a ‘she had brought, fetched’; the con- 
jugation is accomplished with the prefixes and the nominal 
feminine and plural endings. The form can also be used 
attributively, as perfect participle r“/na ‘having loaded oneself 
up.’ In the basic stem a third participial conjugation joins these 
two, where the nominal form qattīl is used directly as a second 
participle of the basic stem: alliha ‘she goes.’ The participial 
present is also used occasionally for the past outside a past 


$ 4/2/1.2.2.3 
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$ 4/2/1.2.2.5 


с. for the /ánna see $ 4/2/1.2.3 on 
the expression of definiteness. 


Weak Verbs Маа $ 4/2/1.2.2.5 


context, especially — like Old Aramaic amar ‘he spoke’ — in 
verbs of speaking: mhakyille ‘they spoke to him.’ 

In the perfect of the basic stem there occur two still- 
distinct vocalizations, but no longer a clear division into 
active-mode and neutral-mode. Thus it happens that, e.g., 
ifOah (feminine fáÜha0) can mean both ‘he opened’ and ‘he 
opened himself,’ afak’ (feminine fákk'a0) both ‘he loosed’ and 
‘he loosed himself.’ 

The number of derived stems is increased by several forms 
that were at first borrowed from Arabic only in Arabic 
loanwords, but have been transferred at least in part to 
genuine Aramaic roots. Thus the @-stem is found, as in hok(i) 
‘he spoke to’ = Ab kākā (participle with pronominal suffix the 
mhakyille cited above); the n-reflexive as in nwáhmi0 ‘I feared’ 
= Ab inwahamtu, also of Aramaic roots like ingtar ‘he was 
bound’; the ¢-reflexive with infixed ¢ as in mizcam“in ‘collect- 
ing themselves’ = Ab mujtami‘ina; the st-stem as in iscfeq ‘he 
woke up’ = Ab istafäga. 

As in the case of the strong verb forms, the weak verb 
forms too are altered by accent shifts and their consequences. 
The perfect of the basic stem afak’ of II geminate and áqam of 
II weak have already been cited. The related causatives, which 
already before the accent shift had a vowel before the first 
radical (Ab atamma ‘he completed’; Am agém, Ab aqama), 
have lengthened this vowel (then further à > 0): бёет ‘he 
remained,’ ógem. The III weak verbs have largely lost their 
final vowels; they are more strongly altered by the fact that the 
old n-forms of the pronominal suffixes have spread, including 
into the perfect: ehm(i) ‘he saw’ < hmä (the formation of the 
basic stem ending in -@ is lost): himna ‘he saw her,’ and even 
with substantival object Aimn-lánna hmóra^ ‘he saw the 
donkey.” Common verbs are drastically shortened: áqam ‘he 
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stood up’ becomes as auxiliary verb дда, from yhab ‘he gave’ 
comes — proceeding from forms like yahbat > *yabba0 — a 
new verb app(i), which inflects as if it were the causative of a 
root *npy (transference to the causative is anyhow not rare); ‘I 
do not know’ is cínya < čiju *n-ydda‘; and still others. The 
old auxiliary verb hwä ‘he was’ is retained only in a few fixed 
combinations; above all it forms a component of the two new 
auxiliary verbs (w)ob 'he was,' further inflected nominally: 
(w)aiba ‘she was’ (negative cuba), with yib ‘he is,’ further 
inflected as imperfect: čīb ‘she is’; and (w)o0 ‘it is, was in 
existence.’ The second component here is the old 70 ‘to exist’; it 
is also present in ile < 10 leh ‘he has.’ — 

Some common designators of persons are replaced by 
diminutives: yabróna ‘man’ for gabra, $unida < *nSunita 
‘woman’ from the root nš found in the Syriac plural neige, 
psona ‘boy’ and bisnida ‘girl’ from babösa. 

As elsewhere in later Aramaic, the emphatic state has lost 
the definite meaning and become the ordinary form of the 
substantive. The absolute state is used nearly exclusively as 
predicate and — with the above-mentioned loss of the mascu- 
line plural ending -in — after numbers. The construct state is 
nearly gone as a result of the prevalence of the periphrastic 
genitive. — The lost expression of definiteness is recovered 
not, as elsewhere in Aramaic, by the use of anticipatory 
pronominal suffixes, but with the help of the demonstratives; 
these have in many cases acquired a weakened meaning 
approaching that of our article. The emphatic state of the 
masculine plural does not have the Old West Aramaic ending 
-ayyä, but rather *-йуй > -óya, often shortened to -ói -6. — 

The prepositions “al ‘on, to’ and min ‘from, out of’ are 
shortened before a consonant to ‘a (yet still with lengthening 
of the following consonant) and m- (before vowel ‘a/- mn-). 
Among the most strongly characteristic features in the portrait 


8 4/2/14 
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of the language is the extraordinary spread of the preposition 
L 1- has completely replaced the relative as genitive particle, 
and is beginning, from that point of departure, to oust the 
relative as conjunction: beside the aforementioned mid stands 
a synonymous mil. But above all /- has become obligatory in 
introducing at least the definite object. As a result of that, as 
seen in embryo already in Syriac, beside the old pronominal 
suffixes on the verb a new series of /-suffixes has developed; 
both series are used indifferently. Sometimes the / is even 
inserted INTO the stem: applálle ‘she gave to him’ < *арр-/-а0- 
le from 4рраб ‘she gave’ (the assimilation of the endings 
-Ü and likewise -n to the / always happens). These /-suffixes 
serve also as ethical dative, as already in Old Aramaic, 
especially with the verbs ‘go’ and ‘come’; here the simple forms 
are almost completely superseded by the /-forms. Thus we 
have (root ?ty) dle ‘he came,’ 0álla ‘she came"; (root 22/) zálle 
‘he went,’ zlalla ‘she went,’ zlill ‘I went’; and also 27$ ‘go’ 
(feminine), where, as usually in the second person and the first 
person plural, the simple suffix replaces the /-suffix (without 
suffix, e.g., oz[i] ‘going,’ formed as if it came from a root ?zy 
corresponding to "ml, The /- is attached to the preceding word 
not only when it is connected to a pronominal suffix, but also 
when a substantive follows it; e.g., ta^nácc.1 “irpöla ‘she lifted 
up the sieve,' where the word boundary thus falls between the / 
and the substantive dependent on it. Aside from the numerous 
cases in which as a result of assimilation the / is lengthened, a 
lengthened / can also occur before substantive (with the accent 
then on the preceding syllable): &huzzél-Ihitto ‘she will sift the 
wheat.’ 

The negation ¿i/u remains unexplained. — 

The vocabularly is deeply permeated with borrowings 
from Arabic, among which again numerous words of non- 
Arabic origin — especially Persian, Turkish, and European — 
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are included; also, the meaning of the Arabic equivalent has 
often been substituted even where the phonetic shape is 
Aramaic. The ease with which any Arabic word whatever, 
often just to supply a moment's need, can be adopted is 
extraordinary. The substitution of sounds and forms neces- 
sarily proceeds by productively operating equivalences. So it 
sometimes happens that Arabic words and phrases are even 
used unaltered in Arabic shape. 
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Text Specimens 


A 


after а word indicates Arabic origin. 


2) The Disappearing Treasure? 


00 éhóa, yumöy-l muöröhe:l 
hittó? Odlla* hosunida mpaida 
waiyiüa! *émma “irpöla, hétta^ 
Chuzzél^-lhittó be. 


whi allíhaé “atäarba,* bödar mil 
gatcdcél* тағ Zuryes, imtad 
bapp.|5 Srl K'ask'sóQa t“inöl- 
l'irpóla. 


áqam° ísqat hánna “irpöla mnióa 
wtáhk'al^ *abiscanó^ lérraS!° mšīr-l 
K’a‘k' 60a. 

. бёетА!! özi,” fáüha0 m“árða 
erra® mnánna Ўта, é*ber hánna 
Sirpóla lélyul'? Imísti таға. 
qóma0"* hosunida lahqácce w brad 
róhle;?  wóukk'l'* “ibrad lélyul, 


К 17 r ¿18 Los r 
íhma0 mmísti höði тағда 
óahbóya wmóla.^ 

£ = 19 DER . £ 
дотад zo*a0,' [а©°паё&1 “irpöla 


wnífqa0, w.zlälla” *attróya^. ahk'ál- 
lun.^ 

amrülla: “zis” tullánnah zlálla 
hóói šuníða l'alóói" тда hi 
whé‘la, $Chaceil”-Im“arda ¿üba. 


JAB 


2. Neuaramäische Märchen und andere 
1915, p. 90. 3. Ant. Am 5. 


correspondingly continued. 
аға ‘earth.’ 11. tmm. 
‘interior’). 14. дит. 
‘place.’ 17. hmy. 
eddrä. 22. ?zl. 


12. 221. 


23. dil. 


?ty causative. 
introductory clause to "then it happened that . 
8. From gabbä ‘side’ (gnb). 


There was a (woman), in the 
days of wheat threshing this woman 
went out of her house and had 
taken with her a sieve, in order to 
sift (lit. shake) the wheat in it.| 
As she went on the way, after she 
had passed by (the monastery of) 
St. George (lit. had cut St. George), 
she reached the Kyaky’otha cliffs, 
while carrying (lit. had loaded her- 
self with) the sieve. | Then the sieve 
fell out of her hand and rolled into 
the irrigated field (lit. garden) below 
the Kyaky?otha cliffs.| ... It kept 
going further, then a cave opened 
under the cliffs, (and) the sieve ran 
into the cave. | The woman followed 
it and went in after it, and when she 
had gone in, she saw in this cave 
gold and money. | 
She took fright, picked up the sieve, 
and went out; and she went to the 
threshing-floor and told them (i.e. 
the people). | They said to her: *Go, 
show us the way!" The woman went 
toward the cave, she and her hus- 
band, (but) she found (that) the cave 
was not there. 


Texte aus Ma‘lila, ed. С. Bergsträsser 
6. hik. 7. Meant as 
.. but the sentence is not 
9. qwm. 10. From 


13. /- + élyul ‘within’ (< l- + go [gww] 
15. < *lohr- < l- + *uhr- ‘back.’ 

18. b + misti. 

24. l- + “al. 


16. From dukk0aà 
19. zw*. 20. ?zl. 21. From 
25. škh. 
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d. This text was reedited by 
A. Spitaler, [14:2v2/1,64-5. Notes e-g 
record his differing interpretations. 


e. gal-hann, < qatt < Ab qadd ‘size’ 
+ hann < (ha)kan(nä). 


f. &mappyill. 
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b) Terrification'* ° 


60 sahrói0" l-hčuró:^” mižčám- 
“in^ boó Xáhr0a, m“áppyin^ yalyu- 
nö‘ w0óqnin Xótyin;? ühhul qás- 
pOa^ msatr-1* pdida” I“a&pda.* 


ийип ühhul láffüa^ k'alhánn,^ ° 
láffüa hämmes ém*a óro*.^ qá*yin 
michaddisin^ | bba*óinnun.^? 00 
áhhaó iäre“* bbainödun.” 


Oálla sunida hčör. améllun áhhaó: 
“mon іже minnaihun yéhhuc? 
SasáhlDaA yaiQëh°° ӧтёа?”^ 


Ghref* áhhaó améllun: “ána; mo 
émappif" ! árta?"^ amrülle ti qá*yin: 
“nmappyillah ma£ítai. "^* 


qóma0 hosunida hčőrča, hássa0? 
manšáfða^ w-zlälla Іћаѕу-1 qábra, 
laffáct-1^? hóla^ bmánsaf " wmát- 
mia0^ k'affnácc-1^ Бада wóímha0 
eht? mita. 


r 4 А < эмм у 44 =, 
zálle? hánna yabröna, í$ah" тіда 
А r 45 z 46 
phass- дарға. lémmat” himna, 
idgen miréZaf* eht wárqÜa.^ 


There is an evening’s amuse- 
ment for the old: they gather in the 
evening, fill their pipes, and begin 
to smoke; each pipestem (reaches) 
from the inner end of the room to 
the threshold 2! | And they have each 
a turban so big, the turban (i.e. the 
strips of cloth it is made of) (is) five 
hundred yards (long). They sit and 
converse with each other. There was 
a brave one among them.| There 
came an old woman. One said to 
them: “Who of you is brave (enough) 
to go down to the graveyard (and) 
bring us a sign (that he had been 
there)?"| One Ge the brave one) 
answered and said to them: “I; what 
will you give me as condition (i.e. 
how much will we wager)?" Those 
who were sitting said to him: “We 
will give you a medjidie (a Turkish 
coin).| The old woman got up, put 
on a white cloth, and went to a 
grave, wrapped herself in the white 
cloth, and reached out and covered 
herself with the shroud and lay 
down (lit. slept) like a dead man.| 
The man went there (and) found a 
dead man on a grave. When he saw 
her, he began to tremble like a 
leaf. | 


26. G. Bergsträsser, Neue Texte im aramäischen Dialekt уоп Майа (ZA 32 


1918/1919), pp. 150, 152. 


sahriya with the Aramaic nisbe ending -йу- > -бу- from Am Shr. 
héüra, feminine absolute state héor(i), emphatic state Aédréa. 
30. In the Arabic sense ‘room.’ 
the lower-lying part of the room beginning at the door. 


‘smoke’ like Ab šariba. 


27. Half Aramaic: formed on the pattern of Ab 


28. From 
29. ‘Drink’ > 
31. More precisely, 
32. < Кайа ‘extent’ + 


hann ‘such,’ this < OAm Ahàkanna. 33. n-suffix, as on several particles. 34. b 
+ *bain- in feminine plural. 35. nht. 36. "ty causative. 37. whb. 
38. With replacement of the Arabic nisbe ending -7 by the Aramaic -dy-. 39. ksy. 
40. If. 41. The unaltered Arabic form (masculine). 42. k- + d-. 43. 221. 
44. skh. 45. < l- + emmat ‘when?’ + q-. 46. hmy. 


g. Sauwiya. 


Terrification Ma‘lila T 4/2/1 b 


vv a 


ísleq lyapp lann yabrnö igter li$$öna. 
mhakyille,^ ču mähref “lai ebt 
‘hrisin. Je yóma “asöfra Ihetta 
ik¢feq,* áfak'^? liXóne. 


0álla hdd $unida, amröle: "ya héf* 
á*lah, čšáuwil” hölah &iZre“!” fügen 
msa*lílle hann -béuro, më &auwiya® 
<ётте. 


ähref améllun hi: "zlill *a-gábra, 

SCáhyi0?! тїба msáttah,^ nwáhmi0^ 

ménne, ingtar lissón." amrülle: “ya 

hef аар, &auwil hölah &izre*! infeq 
X, »А 


léppah qió*ca. 


He ascended to the men tongue-tied 
(lit. bound tongue). They spoke to 
him, (but) he did not answer them, 
as if they were dumb. The next day 
in tbe morning, when (lit. until) he 
woke up, his tongue loosed.| The 
woman came (and) said to him: *O 
woe to you, you call (lit. make) 
yourself brave!" The old ones began 
to ask him what sbe had done with 
him.| He answered (and) said to 
them: “1 went to a grave and found 
a dead man stretched out flat, I was 
afraid of him, and my tongue be- 
came tied." They said to him: *O 
woe to you, you call yourself brave! 
Your heart has proved cowardly 
(lit. come out broken)." 


47. -(h)un lost, like -in in the masculine plural absolute state. 48. Like Ab 


ant. 49. fkk. 50. šwy intensive. 
if the word were the 1-stem of Shy. 


51. Several forms of škh are formed as 
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a. This is doubtless no longer the 
case in present-day Iraq. 


$ 4/2/21. 


b. The usual reflex of g is ^» ? > 
y/®, with the effect of lengthening an 
adjacent consonant, e.g., narra < narša 
(and consonant length is not phonemic). 
R. D. Hoberman has contributed these 
notes deriving from his familiarity with 
the spoken language. 
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2. Dialect of Urmia 


The Urmia dialect, which with a group of related dialects 
is spoken in large parts of Kurdistan and Azerbaijan, repre- 
sents Modern East Aramaic and within that East Syriac, 
though it does not stem directly from the old literary dialect. 
Phonologically it has suffered noticeable losses, especially as 
regards laryngeals and spirants; the old verbal inflection is 
largely abandoned and replaced by numerous innovations; and 
the vocabulary is strongly influenced by neighboring non- 
Semitic languages, Iranian (Kurdish and Modern Persian) and 
Turkic (Azerbaijani): thus the dialect is considerably distanced 
from its Old Aramaic forbears. The Arabic elements in the 
vocabulary are probably incorporated exclusively through 
Iranian or Turkic, the Modern Persian through Turkic. — 

The laryngeals, all but h and traces of °, are lost; Л has 
become h and thus forfeited its laryngeal character. © has 
become ? and both of them have largely disappeared. The 
results are, e.g., from zd* 'fear' the participle zadi, feminine 
zadya, and the substantive zdüta. As already in the Old 
Aramaic had ‘one’ < *ahad, nasa ‘man’ < enaša, initial > with 
short (reduced) vowel is lost: sirri ‘he bound’ < asir-leh, zilli ‘he 
went’ < *azil-leh, tili ‘he came’ < *ate-leh; and so are initial ©: 
wud ‘do’ < иа, and y as well: dila ‘she knew’ < ydi‘-lah. 

The spirantized pronunciation of the sounds b dg p t k is 
being lost. d t are always stops; the spirantized pronunciation 
has an after-effect only in that old d t sometimes disappear: Ла 
‘one’ < had, qam ‘before’ < qdàm; bar ‘after, behind’ < bätar. 
With the other four consonants the spirant is indeed retained, 
but has become rarer. Most common is still b > w, then k = h, 
which remains in the second person pronominal suffixes; rarer 
is g = y? and sporadically p > w. y and h have received 
significant input from foreign words, but foreign f, because of 


c. Actually nösu; nösi is a hybrid 
form favored by the missionaries who 
devised the standard orthography. 


d. An entire word that has an 
etymological emphatic consonant in it is 
pronounced “flat,” i.e., with velarized 
articulation, throughout. 


$ 4/2/2.1.2 


Vowels Urmia $ 4/2/2.1.2 


the advance of the stops at the expense of the spirants, is 
besieged and supplanted by p. w < b or p syllable-finally 
generally contracts with the preceding vowel, e.g., gora *man' « 
gabra, nōši ‘he himself’ < napseh. Also, regardless of the 
extent of spirant retention, the old productive alternation 
between stop and spirant has been abandoned; in each root 
one of them has become fixed. Exceptions are rare, e.g., saiw 
*becoming old,' but sebüta 'age.' — Enriching the consonant 
inventory are the sounds, common in foreign words, ¿ and 
especially J; č has occasionally also developed in native roots, 
as from šk in Skh ‘find,’ which also has č in the Ma‘lila 
dialect: macih ‘finding.’ 

Final -n of endings, as in the Маса dialect, has dis- 
appeared; e.g., nasiy ‘men’ (absolute state) < -in; third person 
plural pronominal suffix -ë < *-aihön *-aihen. 

Old consonant lengthening has been given up; it is devel- 
oped anew through word conjunction, especially the attach- 
ment of the preposition l- + pronominal suffix to the verb: zilli 
‘he went’ < *azil-leh; and through assimilation, like the assimi- 
lation in precisely these circumstances of the / to final r n of 
the verb stem: sirri ‘he bound’ < *asir-leh, tuhminna ‘she bent 
over’ < -n-lah.° 

Since short vowels disappear in open syllables while long 
vowels shorten finally and in closed syllables, the rule holds 
loosely that the vowels in medial open syllables are long, and 
all others are short. Thus most syllables originally followed by 
long consonants still count as closed. — With few exceptions 
the accent falls on the penultimate syllable, for which enclitics 
count within the single word. 

Vowel qualities are by and large unaltered. The old 
diphthongs are simplified, ai to e, as in sepa 'sword,' but au 
through o all the way to ü, as in уйта ‘day.’ Final -ë has 
become -i, especially in the pronominal suffix = -eh > -i ‘his, 
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$ 4/2/2121 


$ 4/2/2.2.2.1 


е. The plural is first person ganwah, 
second person ganwiytun, third person 


ganwiy. 
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him’ and the plural ending -e (emphatic state) > -i, from which 
the suffix ‘my,’ the absolute state of the plural ending -i(n), 
and a few other forms are distinguished by a very close vowel 
ending with a weak spirant, here represented by -iy. — 

The pronominal suffixes — -iy ‘my’; -uh ‘thou, thy’ 
masculine, feminine -ah; -u ‘his,’ feminine -o; -é ‘they, their,’ 
etc. — resemble most closely the forms which in Old Aramaic 
are usual with the plural, and there contain -ai-. In the third 
person singular the old singular suffixes -i < -eh and -a are still 
retained on the verb and on the preposition /-. — The innova- 
tion aha (placed before the substantive it goes with) is used for 
the demonstrative, and maniy ‘who?,’ mü or müdiy (before a 
substantive mud) ‘what?’ for the interrogative. — 

Of the forms of the old finite verb only the imperative still 
exists; the other tenses are replaced by innovations. Already 
represented in Old Syriac is the present from active participle + 
personal pronoun — ganiw ‘he steals,’ feminine ganwa, ganwit 
‘thou stealest" masculine, feminine -a?, first person masculine 
-in, feminine -an, plural ganwiy ‘... steal without person or 
gender distinction’ — and likewise the preterite from passive 
participle + /- + pronominal suffix. This represents a genuine 
object conjugation, in which the verb form agrees with the 
patient occurring in the nominative; and this construction is 
also genuinely found in the Urmia dialect: ‘he left the woman’ 
Swigqali bahta, literally ‘the woman was left (sb7gä feminine) to 
him (/eh)’; with pronominal object Azidili ‘he mowed them 
down,’ literally ‘they were mowed down to him.’ But com- 
monly the construction is already assimilated to the ordinary 
subject conjugation, so that the verb form no longer agrees 
with the object (/wisla juli ‘she put clothes on,’ for /wisrla) and 
this, if definite, is introduced by /- (lwisli ljülu ‘he put his 
garment on’). As a result of this development the form can 
then be made from intransitive verbs; mili ‘he reached.’ 


f. The present participle also enters 
into a simple present ki ganiw and а 
future bit gäniw; the bare participle is a 
subjunctive. The old passive participle 
used alone in the emphatic state has be- 
come a perfect; and each of these tenses, 
not just the durative and perfect, can be 
anteriorized with -wa. See Polotsky 
L14/ 2/ 2:6,20-3. 


$ 4/2/2.2.2.4 


B. The ma- of the causative parti- 
ciple (and, in those dialects that have 
not lost it instead, the т- of the inten- 
sive) has generalized to every form of 
the paradigm. 


$ 4/2/2.2.3 
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$ 4/2/2.2.3 


The present participle has taken over most of the tense 
meaning of the old imperfect, and also its use as prohibitive; /a 
tanyat ‘do not tell’ (feminine). Nonetheless, the imperative can 
be negated also: Jo zdi fear not.’ — The present participle can 
be displaced to the past by preposing gam ‘beforehand’ or by 
attaching -wa < hwa ‘he was’: bayrwa ‘he wanted,’ zadyawa 
'she was afraid.' 

Entirely new forms result from compounding with a new 
copula. This copula is 7/i ‘he is’ from *it-leh (literally ‘he exists 
to himself’), feminine Tla, also twit ‘thou art’ (masculine) (etc. 
like the present participle), from *77 hawe att; preterite Twa ‘he, 
she was’ from *it-(h)wa, and Twitwa ‘thou wast,’ etc. With 
preceding negation it is e.g. lewat ‘thou art not’ (feminine). In 
addition to these forms the old Tt ‘exists,’ as it (past itwa), is 
retained with its full meaning. 

This auxiliary verb (in the present) now forms with 
preposed b- + infinitive a durative present (bigtäleli ‘he 
kills,’ bzdáyewat ‘thou knowest’), and with preceding passive 
participle a perfect (grilewin ‘I have killed’); the last form 
stems from occasional Old Syriac forms like ahid-nd ‘I have 
taken’ and resembles the pluperfect of the Ma°lüla dialect. 
Further tenses result from the use of the preterite of the 
auxiliary verb.' 

Besides the basic stem (infinitive like rhäga ‘to flee’), only 
intensive and causative are still current. The intensive has lost 
the participle prefix m-, and mostly gave up the lengthening of 
the middle radical so early that compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel has taken place: Sali ‘taking off (clothes) 
(the same as the participle of the basic stem), passive Salih. 
The causative contrariwise has extended the m- to the impera- 
tive: from skh māčih finding’ and ‘find,’ passive mücih * — 

In this dialect as well the emphatic state has forfeited its 
definitizing meaning and become the normal form of the noun. 
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$ 4/2/2.2.4 Urmia Particles 


$ 4/2/2.2.4 


$ 4/2/2.3 


h. Not so: Xawigla bahta (subjunc- 
tive) ‘that he leave the woman,’ šwuqla 
bahta (imperative), biswagoli bahta 
(durative), $wigoli bahta (perfect). The 
last two forms incorporate the pronom- 
inal suffixes ($ 4/2/2.2.1) before the 
copula (add to the inventory -an *us, 
our’ inclusive, exclusive -eniy, -Ohun 
‘you, your’); the first two are in fact 
analogous to the forms with -/- described 
in $ 4/2/2.22.1. 
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The absolute state exists almost exclusively in the predicatively 
used participle; of the construct state, traces are found. — 

The particles display many new formations, e.g., /kis ‘at, 
to’ from a substantive *gessa ‘side’; min giba ‘instead of,’ from 
*gebba ‘side’; and still unexplained ga(r) ‘to,’ which largely 
replaces the old /- in its original locative uses and even as 
dative particle. Furthermore, foreign influences reach into the 
realm of the particles; thus Kurdish but ‘because of, with 
regard to’ (where the -/ is the Aramaic relative particle), Tna 
‘but,’ yän ‘in order to’; Turkish-Persian Aic ‘any,’ Turkish- 
Arabic halbat ‘however’ (from al-batta ‘unconditional’), hala 
‘actually’ (from Aàlan), etc. — 

The appearance of the clause differs markedly from that 
in Syriac: the anticipation of a definite substantive by pro- 
nominal suffix is no longer found, and anyway would hardly 
be possible on the new verb forms any more;" the word order 
diverges still more strongly from the Old Semitic style, in that 
the adjective (and Kul ‘all, entire’ with pronominal suffix) can 
precede, and the verb can be placed at the end of the clause; 
and the prevailing syndesis and hypotaxis of Syriac are 
infringed by new forms of asyndesis and asyndetic subordina- 
поп, e.g., bāyīwa mahziwäli ‘he wanted to show it,’ garag 
parqiy ‘they have to stop,’ la msili mazdtwa ‘he could not 
frighten.’ 


Text Specimen 


The Thorn Killer! ! 


K after a word indicates Kurdish (Iranian) origin, T Turkish, ^ Arabic. 


CETERIS 
156124 e ocohax LŠ nŠ 2001050 
SA), Lann (052 {шол Ao. 001: 
onemi haie ie sech 
«едо: jaaa Азор -Sait&xp S ads! 
«чоюш gären 

«hà» Dodges ҝаз 26054 el Lei 
AR Asp 2511155 14.4 Léi 252. ороз 
dé wäh ауа Ш а ege 
sonas LS 522 Ge ¿Š adi 

BS аМмїө ¿Ka ЗЇ 13502 Sa 254 
Уза НЫ hanot елаз аеры 
hinon monada LENS OSS 15902 5 
lhos Sa hät, oh „2 moi ah 
eda AES азиз МЫн АА 
«2203 :12109 Léin ¿óS ую „ud LEiÍ 
bass 


hà nasa b‘ayiwa heli marditü mahziwali qa bahtü 
yünn zad*yüwü minnu. kúl yuma íman dšimša gnili 
Iwisli ljullu *usirri lgemu zilli ldistä kul dukta dmu£ihli 
kitwi hzideli bqemu, | айта tili Ibeta bahta bid“ayäwat 
mudhabrä? baha léli raba naši qtilawin, hzi ana tuniltli 


i. Schahbaz' orthography has been 
somewhat classicized and entirely vocal- 
ized by the printer, a native speaker of 
the language. Bergsträsser himself revised 
phoneme length to conform with his 
view of etymology and syllable structure. 
Schahbaz's version is added below. 

1. The /-prefix is a pseudo-classical 
hypercorrection. 

k. Text dkitwi mücihli. 


ha naša bayiwa? hélu umar- 
dütu* mahziwal? qa bahtu,* yän“ 
zadyäwa* minu. kul yüma, iman 
díimía gnili, lwisli ljaluf? usirri® 
lgému,' zilli? ldišta;* kul dukta 
dmücibli* кімі,“ hzidili Баёти. 


ädiya 1 Ibeta: “bata, bidáyewat'? 
mud habra? baha lēli raba naši 
qtilewin. hzi, ana tüniliy qatah, ma 
at qa hic* <ha> naša la tanyat!" 


häda'' kul yüma zilli Idi§ta utili 
Ibeta, hgirri qa bahtu: “ра иһёа! 
naši qtile<win>.” 

ha yüma mila Igana* dbahtu, tuh- 
minna^" kis gäno: "in mijjid* 
goriy kul уйта ha uhéa nasi 
bigtäleli, garag* kul”? naši parqiy 
min ви!“ daha dunyi;*  müdiy 
Itwada? "? 


I. After MSOS 22 1919, Westas. Studien pp. 115-116, 119. 


flated nominal clause. 4. 24°. 


7. ai. 8. skh. 9. зу. 


5. From Sy етта! ‘when?.’ 
10. yd*. 


A man wanted to exhibit his 
strength and manliness to his wife, 
that she might fear him. Each day 
when the sun set he put on his 
clothes and strapped on his dagger 
and went to the field ; everywhere he 
found thorns he cut them down 
with his dagger.| Then he came 
home: “Wife, do you know what 
happened (lit. the news)? Tonight I 
have killed many men. Look, I have 
told you, but you are to tell no 
one!"| Thus every day he went to 
the field and came home and boasted 
before his wife: *I have killed several 
men."| One day it came into his 
wife's head, she pondered in her 
mind: “If indeed every day my hus- 
band kills several men, all men must 
disappear (lit. stop) from this world; 
what to do?"| 


qatah ina at qa Мё hà nasa llatanyat. | hada kul juma 
zilli Idista utili Ibeta bqirri ka bahtü hà ийа nase е 
win. | hà yáma mtila lgana dbahtü tubminna Ikis gáno 
in mijjid görili kul yuma hà ūhča nasi bigtaläli gárag 
külle nasi pargih min gu daha dunyi mudili liwada? | 


3. Con- 
6. ?sr. 
‘this.’ 


2. bry. 


11. From the feminine hädä 


12. Quadriliteral, inflected on the intensive pattern (Arabic infinitive of the inten- 


sive of hmn). 


naši. 14. = Sy 20 (gww) ‘interior.’ 


13. With third person plural pronominal suffix referring to 


15. *bd. 
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as 260 Sota gai ba aoas, BÀ po 
Axas Léi .301 Áz eM А54, 
180335, bÀ AAA gär — 13025 Sos 
„@$ 206) 144 18 Le xo Liia aa SG 
ih an A «лу Ae, iil 
ecebasS «Sabi ода Al (äh 1555 
фаз обуза Lei qasa Head Son 
-AA Sine Lied 

bbb @S3s 15.84 ASIA Léi sar 
BA sco 1555 ei en {д eeben, 
Ё exe toad . 2455) LXÍÍ idle mis үз 
eS. Sox thas ASi Aë {66 ¿SS 
+ &oSoS, 

Mie po 12А hoas eist Lui 
«20:5 Аб» Lan {баз .1Á8A3o 
SE 2025, 18 фо са .2511 1S Miaa 
«2-Х idis „34 ma 16S; 

{бїз waded eL ond $a aom 
wish, db aen AA bfas ам. 
vs 1955 thas adamo nl 
«ою tied aiga Sods 


Killer 


min bar göro, har* ah ditwali adat," 
zilli ldiXta, up аһа lwisla juli durzi,* 
zilla bara bar göro, halbát^ braba 
hiXyárüta,* yän la haziwäla. 


ädıya göro mfi Іра dukta, ēka 
draba kitwi itwa, grisli lgadaru, 
Sarili lihzada <12>kitwi. ädiya dila" 
bahta hōna“ ' uhela dgoro. 


up aha grisla lgema, npilla bar 
góro. aha Sürtli braba гайга!" lirha- 
qa min qam daha naša zarbana.* 
üdiya min qam <däha> mätiwa 
Ibeta, tila Бара Sülihla jülo. 


ädiya tili göro milya™ min zdüta 
uratrata: "bahta, bidayéwat mud 
habra?" "la, naša.” “pah, hic la 
wud" qala, alàha qam pärigliy” 
baha leli." 

"qamüdiy?" ha haqi,? hazyan!" 
“yatat,”' baha leli npilla ha dawi,^ 
ana grišliy Igemiy umhiliy hakma” 
risani. min nägistan* hziliy, ina mii? 


After her husband, as was his cus- 
tom, had gone to the field, she also 
put on men’s clothes (and) followed 
behind her husband, though with 
great care that he did not see her. | 
Then her husband reached a place 
where there were many thorns, took 
his dagger, (and) began to cut down 
the thorns. So the woman recog- 
nized the wits and power of her 
husband.| She too took the dagger 
(and) fell upon (lit. behind) her hus- 
band. He began to flee with great 
fear before this strong man. Then 
the woman came, before he arrived 
home, (home and) took off her 
clothes.| Then came her husband 
filled with fear and trembling: “Wife, 
do you know what happened?” “No, 
man.” “Ah, don’t make a sound, 
God delivered me this night.”| 
“How, tell me once, I'll see!” “You 
know, tonight a battle took place 
(lit. fell), I took my dagger and 
struck (dead) some ringleaders. 
Suddenly I saw, but what?| 


min bár gorö har ah ditwäli “adat zilli Idixta: up-aha 
lwisla gulli dSurzi zilla bára bár goró: hälbät braba 
hišyaruta yänn là haziwala. | adia gorö mtili Iba dukta 
éka draba Кімі Hwa grisli Igaddarü Sur“ili lihzada 
Ikitwi. айта dila bahta hönä uhela dgoro. | up aha grisla 
Igéma npilla bár goro. aha Xurili braba zdu‘ta lirhaqa 
min qam daha nasa zarbäna. айта min qam aha matiwa 


1. Nyberg LI 1:6R4,111 compares Sy 
hauna ‘intelligence.’ 
m. Bergsträsser writes mlrya. 


16. уа. 
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17. 24°. 
21. yd* with ¢ < d. 


Бега tila bahta šulibla jullo. | adía tili goro miliya min 
zduta uratratta: bahta bidayüwat mud habra? là nasa. 
pah һіё la “wud qala alähä qam pariglili baha leli. | 
gamudih hà һйаї h*azyün. y‘atat baha leli npila hä 
d‘awili ana grislili Igemilih umhilih haqma riXani. min 
nagistan hzilih ina mu | 


18. *bd. 19. Intensive. 20. Literally ‘to what?" 
22. Literally ‘a how many’ (kmä literally ‘like what?"). 


meals ans 21334 255 Lisos Ai 
18 oai) 4551 aii чор bh 15433 
USa$ oe» LS oan 1% 1831 gor 
má säi od TALES wedded amd 
SMS За банд 

Ай eh naod БЫЗАА Six Дал 
La oS Азор un ЫЙ hiaan LAG 
1015 вол cxx, L5À cs GA] ada 
Yukon ods 1Sd Ac 

XX 1154 xod 2511 das aSzood, 
PS фа озАЗз Sgap 183168, ой nata 
valida 5 Q> was 23 ws 44553 459 
EL 


máj tiat aggid A 38 Hi eech, 
ec won м9 131 . mio So. фозеё 
ye . 2413 Aë godess mio ¿565 
{381 слою 2S 25654 ¿Sol oco 

soda {0@ Aug ën 114408 


hà jwanga raba zarbana sepa Маи binpala barih. duz 


Thorn 


ha jwanga* raba zarbäna, sepa bidu, 
binpala bariy. duz” taninah,” ina 
at qa һі naša la tanyat: la msiliy 
liklaya дати, šūrīliy* lirhaqa. o 
zülim^ qam janiwliy hal” läha.””* 


bahta Xürila крака?"  biyu. “pah, 
hatha” hatha ита?" апа тїп 
zdütiy libiy pqili" at min giba 
dpasmat,* but" daha qigat^ hala" 
bikhákewat?" 


Juwibla* bahta: “naša, pus"! libana, 


la zdi! o jwanqa danpilli baruh, Мё 
lewa zarbana miniy.” “nabahta,* hu 
lewat sarsay?”" 


Juwibla: “Gna léwan sarsay, тпа at 


hónuh qalüleli. änanwa o jwanga 
dqam jäniwluh hal laha." min do 
yuma lbàri la melt bina? qatlana 
dkitwi mazdiwa lbaftu. 


fm w. 


Killer Urmia T 4/2/2 
A great strong youth, sword in his 
hand, fell upon me. I'm telling you 
pure and simple, but you are to tell 
no one at all: I could not resist him 
(lit. stand before him) (and) began 
to flee. This brute pursued me all 
the way here."| The woman began 
to laugh at him. *Ah, so and so are 
you! I — from my fear my heart has 
burst, (and) you, instead of sym- 
pathizing, rather laugh at this 
tale?” | The woman answered: “Man, 
take heart, fear not! This youth who 
fell upon you was none stronger 
than me.” “Unfortunate, aren’t you 
crazy?” | 

She answered: “I’m not crazy, but 
you, your mind is weak. I was this 
youth who pursued you here.” 
From this day on (lit. until later) 
the thornkiller could no longer 
frighten his wife. 


libbana là 24 ö jwanqa d'npilli Бағир hie léwa zarbana 


taninnah ina at qa hic naša là tanyat là msilíh liklaiya 
айти rupililih lirhaga 6 zalim qam janiwlih hal läha: | 
bahta Xurila likhaka biyu. páh hátha hátha wita ana 
min zdu‘tih libbih pigili at min giba d.pašmat but 
daha qissat hala bikhaküwet? | juwibla bahta na’a pus 


23. From (ani, intensive. 
26. = [+ Sy harka ‘here.’ 
Кб ‘thus.’ 
33. < hrenä ‘another.’ 


24. Text rüpiliy, which is hardly appropriate. 
27. Sy ghk « óhk (with g instead of ©, dissimilation from the Л). 
29. hwy, < *hwitä, feminine of the passive participle = 


minih. na bahta hu lewat sarsay? | juwibla ana lwan 
sarsay ina at honuh galuläli. anenwa 6 jwanga айдат 
Janiwlub hal laha. min do уйта lbári la msili hina 
qatlána dkitwimazdiwa lbahtu. 


25. Originally = ‘furthermore,’ with /- = ‘until.’ 
28. < hada ‘thus’ + ha = H 
31. pws. 32. 24°. 


‘being.’ 30. pq“. 
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8 5/1.0 


a. "Ethiopic" is here used for the 
Ethiopian branch of Semitic and "Ge*ez" 
for the old literary language. 


b. Rather than Amharic influence 
оп Ge^ez, we might look to the com- 
mon influence of Cushitic — little known 
in Bergsträsser’s time — on both Semitic 
languages. 


$ 5/14 
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Chapter 5 


South Arabic — Ethiopic 
I. Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) 


While the proto-Semitic inventory of consonants is fully 
preserved in the languages of the South Arabic inscriptions, 
the closely related old Semitic literary language of Ethiopia, 
Ge‘ez (also called Ethiopic), has undergone simplifications to 
a somewhat greater degree than Hebrew. It is especially archaic, 
though, in other phonological points, particularly in that the 
semivowels almost never disappear — or rather, have occa- 
sionally been reintroduced where they had disappeared. The 
paradigms, as a result, exhibit a transparency and regularity 
surpassing that of North Arabic. The influence of Amharic, 
which affects even the oldest preserved inscriptions, asserts 
itself in the plethora of stressed suffixes and postposed particles, 
in the tendency to gerundive verbal constructions, and in a 
general disintegration of the older syntax which often leads to 
phenomena that recur analogously in Aramaic.” But in Ge*ez 
sentence structure is even vaguer and more ambiguous than in 
late Aramaic; for, generally speaking, among the old Semitic 
literary languages Ge‘ez is the one that least possesses refined 
means of expression. 

At the time the orthography became stable, the replace- 
ment of proto-Semitic consonants was exactly as in Hebrew, 
with few exceptions: Ge‘ez participated in the mutation, char- 
acteristic of South Semitic generally, of р to f and of 5 to š, 
and likewise that of š to s, whereby both original X and the one 
developed from 0 merged with original s; contrariwise, original 
ó! had not merged with s, nor й with h (though у had merged 

1. The Gees sound, like the corre- plies nothing about the true pronuncia- 


sponding Arabic one, is transcribed d; tion in ancient times, of which nothing 
but this is purely conventional, and im- is known. Now it is pronounced s. 


ETHIOPIC 


c. А p and a glottalized р have 
entered the consonant inventory; they 
are used in loanwords. 


d. Bergstrüsser's transcription of 
Ethiopic vowels, intended to conform 
with his usage in the rest of the book, is 
at variance with the system in general 
use among Ethiopists: Bergsträsser’s T ё 
à б ü еа correspond to the more com- 


monieaouo d 


e. The lengthening might better be 
ascribed to compensatory lengthening 
upon actual loss of the laryngeal. 


$ 5/1.1.3 


f. Nyberg [1I:6R4,111-2 reports 
his teacher Kolmodin's assertion that the 
accentual system of Geez and Tigrinya 
(at least) involves both pitch and stress 
in each word — which as a speaker of 
Swedish he was more apt to detect than 
most European researchers. 


Accent Geez $ 5/1.1.3 


with ©). Later, and actually in part not until the extinction of 
Ge‘ez as a living language, its sounds grew even closer to those 
of Amharic.” The emphatic sounds are pronounced in what 
may be the original way, with following glottal stop (thus sa = 
something like 5?a).^ Semivowels that close a syllable combine 
with the preceding vowel? to give a long vowel (ew > à, ey > D) 
or a diphthong (occasionally au further > 0); elsewhere they 
are retained. The laryngeals? show the beginnings of weakening 
insofar as they influence the vocalization: before a syllable- 
final laryngeal a is lengthened,‘ e.g., Ya^qób ‘Jacob’ (except 
that after >, a predominates, e.g., ?ahizáb people") -“ and across 
a laryngeal, vowel harmony occurs in the sequences e - a and 
(within a morpheme) a - e 7 à, by which the first vowel assumes 
the quality of the second: yaházen “һе mourns' for *yeházen, 
lehiq ‘old’ for *lahiq. The most distinctive peculiarity of Ethiopic 
vocalization is that í and u merge and then sometimes (particu- 
larly finally) disappear. This recalls the conjectured proto- 
Semitic two-quality system, with a on the one hand and i/u on 
the other, but cannot stem directly from it, as a trace of u 
often remains in the labialization of neighboring velars: Kell 
tall” < *kull (however, labialization is not confined to this 
case). The transformation of u and i into e also holds in 
combinations of ë 7 with a following vowel, when with the 
development of a glide w y the vowel is shortened: e.g., -i + 
-0 > -ewö, -T + -an > -eyan. 

Accent is fairly complicated.’ The accent regularly falls on 
one of the two last syllables, generally on the one with greater 


2. Whereupon many secondary con- 
sonant lengthenings were introduced, 
while on the other hand original ones 
were occasionally given up (especially in 
final position). 

3. The later change of # to h makes 
it clear that д also counts as a laryngeal. 
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4. The manuscripts vacillate, fre- 
quently interchanging ?a- and "6. *a- 
and ©й-, etc., because early on a was 
lengthened Posr-laryngeally as well, al- 
though not until after the orthography 
had been standardized. 
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$ 5/1.2.1.1 


120 


g. Cf. $ 3 note е. 


Сесе 


$ 5/1.2.1.1 


Personal Pronouns 


sonority. Prepositions, conjunctions, and other words as well, 
mostly ones in the construct state, cliticize to the following 
word.’ The accent is not so strongly expiratory* that vowels 
would disappear; and final vowels are, as in all of South 
Semitic, largely retained, though with long vowels often short- 
ened (ana ‘I’ < *°an°@, along with loss of the sound >; suffix 
-ka, though with pronominal suffix still -kahü). — 

The third person personal pronouns (which are simul- 
taneously the demonstrative ‘this,’ etc.) are considerably al- 
tered: we°éti ‘he,’ weéta ‘him’; ye°éti ‘she,’ ye’etä ‘her’; 
masculine plural emüntü, feminine plural emäntü. The same 
extension -/Z, feminine -/7, accusative throughout -ta is found 
in the true demonstratives: zentá ‘this’ (accusative zánta), 
feminine 20/7, plural ellontü еПапій; zektü ‘that,’ feminine 
entakti, plural ellektá (the simple ze ‘this,’ accusative za, 
feminine zd, plural ей ella is rare except for ze ‘this’); and 
also in isolated forms of the personal suffixes: /бїй ‘to him,’ 
lat ‘to her,’ and others; and finally in the numbers: arba‘tu 
‘four’ (more rarely the simple arbá^). Similar material is also 
found elsewhere, e.g., em-aitë *whither?.' This -tū etc. appears 
to be the remnant of a definitizing element; a true article is not 
found in Ethiopic. 

‘My’ is -éya (for all cases), ‘me’ -ni, as in other languages. 
The suffixes of the third person retain their h after a long 
vowel (e.g., afühü ‘his mouth,’ accusative afahi), while *-ahü 
contracts to -0, *-ehü to and *-aha *-ehä to -а. Then the 
forms -0 -@ are carried over into combinations where they do 
not originally belong, e.g., after -kū: -kéwo. In the plurals 
-hömü -hőn the vowel of the contracted form -ómü -őn has 
infiltrated (while for ‘your, you,’ -kemmü -kén is retained). The 
accusative particle kTy@- with pronominal suffix forms an 
accusative for the personal pronouns. 


5. Indicated in the texts with a grave accent ` on the accented syllable. 


SOUTH ARABIC — ETHIOPIC 


$ 5/1.2.1.2 


$ 5/1221 


Verbal Categories Ge*ez & 5/1.2.2.1 


The relative pronoun is za, feminine énta (which has 
already been mentioned in the form entakii), plural Ella; but 
already za occurs for all forms as well. za is to a great extent a 
particle occurring not just alone or after prepositions like the 
usual Semitic relative, but also in constructions like za-enbála 
*before' (enbála = *unless, except, before") The relative also 
introduces the genitive and other adnominal expansions, like 
kidán za-la-“alam ‘an eternal bond, and a much-favored 
construction, topicalizing sentence clefting; e.g., ai-nü hézb za- 
... ‘which people is it that has . . .?' for ‘which people has . . .?.’ 

The interrogatives mannii *who?,' ment ‘what?,’ ai ‘which?’ 
(also in aité *where?, efó < *efó < *ai-fo ‘how?’), usually 
strengthened with an attached particle, are also used as in- 
definites, particularly in the negative: wa-i-mannis-hi ‘no one,’ 
wa-i-ment-ni ‘nothing.’ — 

In South Semitic, the perfect forms without suffixes end 
in -a. The t of the second person suffix is replaced in Ethiopic 
by the k of the first person singular: -ka etc. The imperfect is 
conjugated in the indicative and the subjunctive; in the basic 
stem they are differentiated, like the Akkadian present and 
preterite, in that the indicative has an accented a after the first 
radical, and the subjunctive has no vowel. The vowel of the 
prefixes in the imperfect is e, as long as no contraction has 
taken place. The infinitive has the ending -ó or -ót (and e in 
the last syllable of the stem), e.g., for the causative ankeró(t) 
‘to be surprised.’ A verbal noun in the accusative and provided 
with pronominal suffixes, characterized by 7 in the last syllable 
of the stem, constitutes the gerundive: gatilaka ‘while you are, 
were killing,’ re?ryéya ‘while I was seeing.’ This form, often 
with a following nominal subject, supersedes the old circum- 
stantial clause, and the attaching of pronominal suffixes to a 
simple nominal descriptive term (itself an adjective) has been 
modeled on it: bahtitáka azzázka ‘you alone commanded’; 
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$ 5/1.2.2.2 Ge‘ez Verb Stems 


$ 5/1.2.2.2 


h. Le, lexicalized; the productive 
stems are the causative, reflexive, and 
causative-reflexive, as opposed to the 
basic, intensive, and goal stems, which 
are non-contrastive. 


i. Cf. $ 1 note x. 
$ 5/1.2.2.3 


j. Actually with long middle radical 
yeqattel. 


8 5/1.2.2.4 


rakabkewómü fessahani-homii ‘1 found them content.’ The old 
participles are in retreat, in part squeezed out by the gerun- 
dive; the participle of the basic stem survives, at least in the 
ordinal numbers — a usage common to South Semitic: kalé° 
‘second’ (from kel°ë ‘two’). 

Verb stem formation in Ethiopic is rich, though in general 
already fixed." As generally in South Semitic, the wealth of 
possible combinations of prefixes and infixes is reduced, with 
the result that the internal modifications are rather richly 
developed in the unextended stems as well as in the ones with 
prefixes; besides the lengthening of the second radical, Ethi- 
оріс can insert an d, e, or б after the first radical. As in Arabic 
the causative prefix is ?- but in the 1-reflexive (and occasion- 
ally elsewhere) it is s-, so that an st-form develops. There are 
no passives.' 

In the basic stem the e < i/u of the neutral-mode perfect 
has disappeared; e.g., gábra “һе made' (but gabárka etc.). In 
the imperfect the indicative is always like yegátel) so that the 
imperfect vowel differentiation appears only in the subjunc- 
tive: yégbar for gábra, but yégdef ‘that he discard’ for gadáfa. 
The imperative has two vowels: néger ‘say’ (before the pro- 
nominal suffixes of the first person the second e disappears: 
negráni ‘tell me’), plural negerü. 

АП the derived stems have a in the perfect, e in the 
imperfect etc. Only the f-reflexives (except for the st-form) 
have a in the imperfect etc., and furthermore, the t-reflexive of 
the basic stem usually has a neutral-mode formation in the 
perfect: tawalda ‘he was born.’ In the causative and the st-stem 
the indicative is related to the subjunctive as in the basic stem; 
e.g., yägäbe? ‘he will cause to return,’ yagbe? ‘may he cause to 
return.” Elsewhere the two moods are distinguished in the 
intensive stem, which in the indicative has ё and not a in the 
first syllable of the stem: yasennéyü (causative-intensive) ‘they 
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$ 5/1.2.2.5 


$ 5/1.2.2.5.1 


$ 5/1.2.2.5.2 


П Weak Verbs Ge‘ez $ 5/1.2.2.5.2 


will make good,’ subjunctive yasannéyü. The causative forma- 
tive is here and always contracted with the vowel of the prefix 
to à; the st-form has the same vowel: yastaré?i (with e < a) ‘he 
will show himself.” The vowel of the reflexive formative ta- is 
lost following a prefix: tanagára ‘he spoke,’ imperfect yetnägar. 

The laryngeal verbs exhibit a few divergences from the 
sound laws already given concerning vowel alternations. In 
П laryngeals, the perfect of the basic stem and its /-геЙехіуе 
have e in both syllables of the stem (and the vowel of the 
second syllable sometimes disappears when it is an open 
syllable), e.g., re?éya ‘he saw,” kéhda ‘he lied, became disloyal,’ 
second person re?ika (< *re’eyka) kehédka, se?énkü ‘1 could 
not.’ In the imperfect indicative of the basic stem, the e < a 
sometimes lengthens: yeré?i ‘he will see’ (= the intensive). The 
verb behéla *he said' loses its Л in many forms: imperfect 
indicative yebl, subjunctive yébal; and it even loses its / in yebé 
with the past meaning “һе said.' — III laryngeals have e in the 
last stem syllable in the perfect, which however disappears 
after an open syllable: náša ‘he bore, conquered,’ causative 
anšé°a the same. 

In the I w verbs the forms without the w are preserved in 
the subjunctive and imperative of the basic stem, though with 
a for stem vowel: télad ‘(that) she may bear,’ yáhab '(that) he 
may forgive,’ hab ‘forgive.’ 

The II weak verbs are inflected weakly in the perfect, 
subjunctive, and imperative of the basic stem and the causa- 
tive. The perfect of the basic stem does not have à as in the 
other Semitic languages, but rather 6 or e, and even before a 
suffix: from II w qóma ‘he stood up,’ gomka; hora ‘he went,’ 
horka; bó?a ‘he went in,’ Рб?Ка; — from П y seta ‘he sold,’ 
Xetka. In the subjunctive of II w verbs, the vowel can differ: 
usual as in yéqüm, but also yéhor yéba°; П у yésit. The 
causative either adopts the stem vowel of the basic stem or is 
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$ 5/1.2.2.5.3 





Ge*ez III Weak Verbs 


$ 5/1.2.2.5.3 


$ 5/1.23 


formed with a short vowel, as in agama уйдет. — From kóna 
‘it happened’ comes akkó ‘is not, not’ < *al-kö. 

II geminate verbs are in general strong. 

HI weak verbs are conjugated strong throughout, e.g., 
faráya *he bore fruit.' They merely undergo the above-mentioned 
sound changes, e.g., délū ‘weigh’ < *délew, yástaré?t ‘he will 
show himself" < *yastare?ey; hallókü ‘I was’ beside hallaukü. — 

As for noun-stem formations, the forms getül (with vowel 
harmony « qatül) and qettül, which are created from various 
verb stems in a more or less passive sense, like keXüt ‘un- 
covered’ from kasáta, fessiim ‘finished’ from fassáma (corre- 
sponding: bürük ‘blessed’ from baraka, müqüh ‘caught’ from 
moqáha, and quadriliteral dengüd ‘confounded’ from dangáda) 
are especially popular; and then a series of formations with 
suffixes: abstracts with -nà, like müsend 'devastation' from 
másána (quadriliteral), also hellina ‘thought’ from hallaya; 
similarly, abstracts with -e, e.g., fekkaré ‘meaning’ from 
fakkára; agent nouns of the form gat(t)ali (accusative -ë), e.g., 
kahädi ‘faithless,’ mawati ‘dead, mortal’; etc. The nisbe-ending 
is extended to -awi, e.g., gadamawi ‘first.’ 

As a result of the merger and subsequent disappearance of 
the nominative ending 4 and the genitive ending i, Ethiopic 
has only two cases, an unmarked nominative-genitive and an 
accusative with -a. The bi- (or mono)literal substantives with 
final long vowels retain the length before a pronominal suffix 
only; thus af ‘mouth,’ construct state and accusative afa, but 
‘his mouth’ afühá (nominative and genitive), accusative afahü. 
While uncertainties in the use of cases are creeping in, the 
syntax of the cases is basically the inherited system; e.g., 
beside a verb (at least kona), a predicate is in the accusative: 
kona heyawa ‘he became living.” — To the Arabic adverbial 
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$ 5/12.4 


Particles Ge*ez $ 5/1.24 


ending -u corresponds -й: gadimii ‘earlier,’ bahti ‘alone, how- 
ever,’ dä“mü ‘rather.’ There are a few remnants of a vocative: 
egz?ő О Lord!.’ 

The feminine ending is -at or very often -t; in the latter 
case a preceding long vowel is reduced so the word becomes 
virtually unrecognizable: ekkáy ‘evil,’ feminine ekkit < *ekkeyt 
< *ekkuyt. Only traces remain of the dual, e.g., kele?é ‘two’ 
(replacing CS *6inà), literally ‘both,’ edehá ‘his hands’ from 
ed. 

The plural ending of the masculine is -dn, of the feminine 
(and numerous masculines) -@t. Over and above these, how- 
ever, South Semitic generally makes use of the so-called 
internal or broken plural, which, for the most part developed 
from old collectives, is formed by alteration of the stem itself. 
The forms of this type of plural are legion; some are particu- 
larly common in Ethiopic: getäl, e.g., edáu ‘hands’ from ed 
(with secondary third radical w): aqtdl, e.g., ahzab ‘people’ 
from hezb, amsál ‘pictures’ from mesl, af hám ‘coals’ from 
fehm; and above all gatälel(t) from quadriliteral singulars: 
kanäfer ‘lips’ from kanfar, ?anáqés ‘fools’ from ?апдаѕ; or 
from triliteral singulars with a long vowel, which is replaced by 
an intrusive consonant: mawäged ‘waves’ from mogád, mawa‘él 
‘days’ from mo*ált (the feminine ending does not count), 
sala?ét ‘enemies’ from sala7i, hatawé? ‘sins’ from haf át, 
madaléu ‘scales’ from madlöt ‘weight,’ bahawért ‘lands’ from 
behér. Al the plurals have -7, a former independent plural 
ending, before a pronominal suffix. 

The forms of the numerals for the units have already been 
mentioned; the tens have the old dual ending: šalasa ‘thirty.’ — 

Turning to the monoconsonantal prepositions, k- ‘like’ 
has been completely superseded by its expansion kama. b- ‘in, 
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8 5/1.24 


126 


Ge*ez 


Particles 


with, by’ has taken over the a-vowel of la-; with the pro- 
nominal suffix of the third person masculine singular bo or 
botü (negated albo) it means ‘is, has’ (cf. CoAb тл), with the 
complement in the nominative or accusative. For a distributive 
sense it, like /a-, is doubled: /ala-ge*zómü ‘each according to 
its own way.' la- absorbs the accusative and genitive functions 
as well as the dative, the first two cases requiring an anticipa- 
tory suffix, which serves to express definiteness: müsenahä 
la-Seyón ‘the desolation of Zion,’ auda^kahü la-Adám ‘you 
caused Adam to precede, also azzazkahu lötü ‘you com- 
manded him.’ This construction most closely resembles that of 
Aramaic, except that there it is the ordinary relativizing geni- 
tive particle that introduces the definite genitive. As in Aramaic, 
the construction developed because the earlier direct expression 
of definiteness no longer sufficed. — The original prepositions 
that ended in -ai have not survived, but leave traces in the 
ending -ё common to most prepositions before a pronominal 
suffix. The gap is filled by various new prepositions. Some 
prepositions have altered meanings, e.g., em (eménna) = PS 
*min, besides ‘from, out of’ also the temporal ‘after,’ baina 
more often ‘on account of’ than ‘between.’ Greatly favored, 
corresponding to a tendency to multiplication recognizable 
elsewhere, are amalgamations of prepositions, especially with 
ba- and em-. An example of African influence, clearer in 
Amharic, is that prepositions can be used as conjunctions as 
well; e.g., Ката ‘like’: ‘as, that, thus’; dma ‘to, in’ and of time: 
‘when’; haba ‘at’: ‘when’; cf. also eménna ‘than,’ after a com- 
parative: ‘than.’ 

The usual negation is 7-, after which the causative prefix 
a- becomes y-à-; the few combinations in which al- serves as 
the negation have already been mentioned. The interrogative 


6. The long vowel is explained in n. 4. 
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8 5/13 


8 5/14 


Vocabulary Geez § 5/14 


particle is -nú (more rarely -Ай) (even appended to interrogative 
pronouns: ai-nü ‘which?’); it is one of the accented postposed 
particles, which together with the pronominal and noun- 
forming suffixes, the endings, etc. give Ge^ez the appear- 
ance of a strongly suffixing language — a foreshadowing of 
the development that really did occur in Amharic. Other such 
particles are -@ as the sign of direct quotation, -md for 
emphasis, -A and -ni ‘also,’ -sá ‘but,’ and even a postposition 
in the narrower sense: -Ad, which in certain cases indicates the 
accusative. — 

Word order is very free; in Amharic fashion the adjective 
(but not the genitive) and Kell. ‘all’ provided with pronominal 
suffix precede: ekkity lébb ‘the evil heart,’ kalé? hézb ‘a second 
people’; &'ellómü sädegän ‘all the righteous.’ The demonstra- 
tives, serving as adjectives, go before the substantive: ye°étr 
dawé ‘this illness.’ 

Notwithstanding all tendencies to polysyndesis, which 
besides in the predominance of za-, e.g., also appears in the 
fact that the consequent clause can still be introduced by wa-, 
Ethiopic retains several characteristically asyndetic construc- 
tions; e.g., er&?r yawáde? ‘I see the leading out,’ re’ikewö 
waráda ‘I saw him come down’; hasáXkü й?тек (subjunctive!) 
‘I sought to recognize,’ aházkà etnágar ‘I began to speak,’ tebeló 
yehnes ‘you said to him, he should build.’ — 

Like Arabic, though to a lesser degree, Ethiopic has 
borrowed the Aramaic terms for cultural artifacts. Christianity 
has introduced occasional Hebrew, Greek, and Coptic expres- 
sions. There is a rather large number of words that have no 
correspondences in Semitic and must thus go back to an 
African origin, though this is not always demonstrable. 
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Text Specimens" * 


1. Ezra's First Vision: 


Whence Comes Sin, Why Was Zion Punished? 


Aen : дао : APH: Et: VICI: 
ЯРУ: obt: ott: 0,897 : hif h 
BA :mtüav £n: : 0112- : 


Quiere: £ 71-0? : AN: opt: PANNE: 
опот :2X9:09206C92:*5A,59 : odt: 
АТП? = 


hho : Chr : a hi6 7 : АЖ? ЗУ: T 477 
dif av. : Ah : BING: ot: 0,07 = 


otva-nt ће : РФ s ohne : h T 
GIU: PA: AOA 1116: 4o : MA: 
ATH АПА : 

М1Н,^: hhy i ATE : Th: ФЯ, оо : hav: 
EMER: APEC s ONITL: ПАТТИ : 
ЋИН : AGT : oAa-Thhy- : ANP : 
1/3: mP: 


Oanky : 706: Aën: ah s 014. 
^h : Abdu: wre: hat: oni: А? 
or (b gon s 


k. Consulted in translating: G. H. 
Box in R. H. Charles, the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment (Oxford: Clarendon, 1913), vol. 2, 
pp. 561ff. and 616ff.; R. J. Coggins and 
M. A. Knibb, The First and Second 
Books of Esdras (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1979), pp. 111ff. and 256ff. 
(Cambridge Bible Commentary on the 
New English Bible). 
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(2 Esdras 3) 


ama Salasa “ата! em-zà wádqat 
hagaréna Seyon, wa-hallókü wésta* 
Babílon, ana Süta^él, za-tasamáikü 
‘Ezra, 
wa-hallökü dengüdeya’ дпа ba-westa 
meskàübéya," wa-kesüt!! gasséya," 
wa-ya “dreg hellináya" wésta 
lebbéya: 
èsma re’iku müsenähä” la-Seyon 
wa-tef$ehtömü'* la-ella yenaberü 
wésta Babtlön. 
wa-taháukat | nafséya teqga wa- 
aházkü etnägar mésla le*ül nagára 
gerüma wa-ebe"” enza вЫ: 
"egzi?ü, akkö-nü ánta tebé qadimü, 
àma fatarkähä la-médr, wa-zanta- 
ni báühtitáka'^ azzazkähü la-maret, 
wa-auda^kahü la-Adam  ba-sega 
тамай 
— wa-we°etü-ni gébra edawika™ 
we?éti!" — wa-nafahka laselehü 
manfàsa heiwát? wa-kóna heyawa 
ba-gedméka; 


In the thirtieth year after our 
city of Zion fell, I was in Babylon, 
I, Sutael, who am called Ezra, | 


and I was disturbed on my bed, and 
with uncovered countenance, and 
my thought(s) rose in my heart: | 


for I saw the desolation of Zion and 
the well-being of those who live in 
Babylon. | 

And my heart was greatly stirred, 
and 1 began to address fearful words 
to the Most High, and (lit. while) I 
said:| *O Lord, did you not speak 
in the beginning, when you created 
the earth, and alone commanded 
the dust and brought forth Adam in 
mortal flesh | 

— and (also) he is the work of your 
hands — and breathed into him the 
breath of life? And (thus) he was 
made living before you;| 


7. Taking into account the transcription in E. Mittwoch, Die traditionelle Aus- 


sprache des Athiopischen 1926, pp. 100-107. 
10. Noun of place from skb ‘lie.’ 


9. Predicate with pronominal suffix. 


8. From Ab wasatun ‘middle.’ 
11. Con- 


struction OO Koıvod: gasseya, as more closely defining second subject, is joined to 


ke$üt, which is the predicate of hallókü. 
quadriliteral 
15. БАІ. 


17. Plural of ed < *yad-. 


ETHIOPIC 


12. From Aly intensive. 
másána ‘spoil’ (intransitive). 
16. Circumstantial phrase in the accusative with pronominal suffix. 
18. Personal pronoun as copula 


I3. From the 


14. From fšh intensive-reflexive. 


Sie? 


is. 


onlhhue: odt : Tip: AE: THAT: 
£711h : HAFNA: TRP: PLC ú OAH 
hue: Aet : ТАНН: ZEP : долой = 


OAPs doch: Ai: PE : A00 : 
Ook = ma A: APU: hä: Oh 
UNI : 01182, : айла Т: HAAN: 7 
AT s 


Obs: AH hear: ANDO av» : Mh 
п з PEE : mh : oATT: Ah 
Ahh av: s 


ahóf : NER LU : APIAN :71? : APA : 
aA: 9? £6 : DADA: АА: LING: axi : 
247? : h T 4-hhav- : OPT: 04:0 : ПЧЫР 
om: Ппао : AP Ahn : PTs ad: A82? : 
пе: APARAN : "I? : ALI: AAA 
feu n 


Oh T £€n : 559? abb f av. : 9?hà : bE: 
Hh ao: : 474 : ohh: TOAD : Tiva. : 
a£ s 

PAPH : AN: АЕ: LIANT : MLPA 
Ae thd: Ele : 8.0 : FEC: oir : 


ar № Fav : 
OT AA : AP Sav av- : hä: oi 1h05, : 


fl^ o mhk : hófl : CAN: LEVE: 
APU: 4, av. a 


PAPH : ON: At, : ПФР 1 ACEH: 
AP a- E $: av. : hh Ë : Hien: A672? : 
OAEPCHU : АСАР : MAST : Gà 
9? Qh Tn: Ah : AAT = 


19. bw’. 20. From 222 intensive. 
24. From K°nn intensive. 
‘he is wicked.’ 


21. Passive participle substantivized. 
25. westét- byform of wésta before pronominal suffix. 
27. Both possibilities, contracted and uncontracted. 


First Vision 


wa-abü^kühiü? wésta gannát énta 
takálat yamanéka, za-enbala téqüm 
médr, wa-azzazkähü 1бїй te’zäza” 
sédq, wa-*alawáka; 


wa-em-zé fatárka la‘elehii möta wa- 
la‘éla welüdü.”' wa-tawáldü emen- 
n&há ahzab” wa-hezb-ni wa-nagad- 
ni wa-bahäwert” -ni za-albö h’elg’a; 


wa-hörüu ahzäb kellömü lala- 
ge “zömü wa-abbásü ba-qedméka wa- 
kehedüka; wa-anta-sá i-kala?kómü. 


wa-kü*éba ba-“edmehü | amsá^ka 
maya йір la-éla medr wa-lä“ela ella 
yenabérü westa ‘alam wa-atfa°- 
kómü; wa-kóna “eruya k'ennane- 
hömü:* ba-kàma amsä’ka möta 
lacéla Adam, kamähü  amsá^ka 
maya Gi la‘éla elli-hi. 
wa-atráfka ahadá em-westetömü” 
mesla betü za-semü Noh; wa-emen- 
пёһй tawäldü k'ellómü sädegan. 
wa-em-zé, soba aházü yetbäzehü wa- 
yemle’ü élla yenabéru diba médr 
wa-bázhü welüdomü | 
wa-tawäldü emennëhómü ahzáb wa- 
hezb-ni bezüh, wa-aházū Каа 
ya°abbesü” fadfáda em-zà qadimá. 
wa-em-zé soba abbasü ba-qedméka, 
haráika em-westetómü ahada za- 
semii Abreham, wa-afqarkahit wa- 
ar?aikó" mahlagta “alam bahtitéka 
la-bahtitu lēlíta, 


22. 


Gefez Т 5/1 1 
and you led him into the garden 
which your right hand had planted 
before the earth arose, and imposed 
on (lit. commanded) him one com- 
mand of righteousness, but he trans- 
gressed against you;| and there- 
upon you established death for him 
and for his children. And from 
him were born men and people 
and tribes and lands that have no 
number;| and all men went each 
their own way and blasphemed be- 
fore you and rebelled against you; 
but you did not hinder them. | 
And again in its time you brought 
the flood upon the earth and upon 
those who lived in the world, and 
destroyed them; and the judgment 
on them was the same: as you 
brought death upon Adam, so you 
brought the water of the flood over 
these.| And you rescued one of 
them with his house, whose name is 
Noah; and from him were born all 
the righteous. | And thereafter, when 
those who lived on earth began to 
increase and to multiply, and their 
children became numerous| and 
from them were born peoples and 
many men, then they began again to 
blaspheme more than in the begin- 
ning.| And thereafter, when they 
blasphemed before you, you chose 
one from them whose name is Abra- 
ham, and you loved him and 
showed him the end of the world, 
you alone to him alone, by night, | 


Plural of hezb. 23. Plural of behér. 


26. abbása < *?ab?asa from Ab bi?sa 
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T 5/1 1 Geez 
OAPH HD: MT: : 1A: HA2A7" : поо : A 
9 ао 2. : МТ ЙЧ av. : ЛАНСА: : АА : wå 


h: APINA 2 
аай £n av. : ohh: LAL: AG = OAR? 


7h : AME: MALAPAL : APEL : oP 
п: 4249? : oACORh : APAL : ohhh: 
AC = 


DAAL. : A82 : AN AED : НАЛЯ, : m 
UE ATA QL: OOTY, : oui £t : h 
a» : FU ao : ЛАНСА : PORN : h? : wH 
ao f : AAAA: ЖАНН : 


айл: ALATTD AP SV om: ААЙ: À 
П? : nov : BING: FS: HIN: NAVY 
gv. i 

hav : AN: Ate А00: АЯ? : 5710 : 
aT avg s OAR: OAR (atb: АЛ: 
hea: AA: TOAD : AP bur =: 


OAPU: 1027: Bak: PBs 9"hà : à? 
n: atit : AN: HWM: PAA: Ate: М 
T-£ = OMEAT: PFET: OST :hn, 
T: 


ONE: copa A : aZ R70 : Зао Jr z m 
АФ": An: Cn: Hh oo: : fOr: oF 
hte: BAIR: VIE: AAFP: 


28. дит. 
this point there is a lacuna. 
treated as plural. 34. whb. 
from w*d ‘set a date.’ 
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First Vision 


wa-agámka" 101й kina za-la- 
Salam, kama la-gemürä” i-tegde- 
fómü la-zar?ü élla wäd’ü em-Gebs. 
wa-wasadkómiü westa dabra Sina 
wa-asnánka samäyäta wa-adlaglag- 
qa’! la-medr wa-hökkä la-*àlám wa- 
ar“adkä la-qaláy wa-akoská la-bahr; 


wa-haláfa arbà*tá anägesa” sebha- 
tika? та-езйї-пї wa-za-delegleg-n! 
wa-za-manfas-ni ` wa-za-barad-ni, 
kama tahabömü” la-zàr^a Yā“qőb 
hégga? ^ wa-la-zamáda | Esra"él 
te?záza. 

wa-bähtü i-y-a^tátka'^ emennehómü 
lébba ekkiiya, kama yegbárü feré 
heggéka ba-la‘elehomii. 

ésma lébba ekküya lábsa Adam 
gadämäwi  wa-tamáw^a; wa-akkö 
we’erü bahtitii, ala k'ellómü ella 
tawäldü emennehü. 

wa-em-zé nabárat ye?éti dawé: mesla 
heggéka westa lébba hezb mesla 
Xérw ekküy; wa-táf ^at Sannäit watär- 
fat ekkit. 


wa-haláfa mawä“el” wa-tafassama 
Samatat, wa-aqámka láka gabráka 
za-semü Dawit; wa-tebeló yehnes 
hagára la-seméka 


29. Passive participle of gmr ‘finish’ with third person feminine singular pronominal suffix, as adverb. 
31. -gà < -ka. 
35. From hqq, Н Аба ‘law.’ 


32. Plural of angas. 


ETHIOPIC 


and established for him a covenant 
forever, that you would never de- 
stroy his descendants (lit. seed)" 
who departed from Egypt. | And you 
led them to Mount Sinai and made 
the heavens bow and the earth shake 
and convulsed the world and made 
the ground tremble and stirred the 
sea; | and your glory went through 
the four gates, that of fire, that of 
earthquake, that of wind, and that of 
hail, then you gave the descendants 
of Jacob a law and the race of Israela 
commandment. | 

Nonetheless you did not banish the 
evil heart from them, so that they 
could cultivate (lit. make) the fruit 
of your law in themselves. | For the 
first Adam was clothed with an evil 
heart and he was overcome; and not 
he alone, but all who were born 
from him.| And then this sickness 
endured: in the heart of men (were) 
simultaneously your law and the evil 
root (lit. with your law. . . with the 
evil root); and the good perished and 
the evil was left over. | And the days 
went by and the years werc finished, 
and you awoke (lit. put up) for 
yourself your servant, whose name 
is David; and you said to him, he 
should build a city for your name | 


30. At 


33. Because of the pronunciation -hä- for -ha-, 
36. = T + a?tátka. 


37. Plural of md‘alt (< *möadt, 


011 : (Lab An: ohh = oni: 
NH: Gwt: 

OMAN : AA: BING: OAT: EC: AN 
Н: AAN : HOUL7€ : oh PITA: Ппао 3 
NE: AAP : oth: "Fax A: 


hho: A TRY: ANAP : AALE: AM = 
aav mar : U7£n: axhit :A£ :24h'T n a 
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ВР 1 APEI: NIE TEP AA: EN 
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OA : 00 : AA: NE: Ch It: nu 
Ts HAAN: PAP: отн з NAMI: 
CACT IERP z 90: AIT: 


(tb: АВС : АЕТ 4? AAR: Tr 
TEIP ov : AATA}: CHRP: oho: T 
Puna : AC. : 


a1£4h : dät: e0dfln : ath so 
Ah. 12Ch oh nov] : hg: PSEA amd: 
qqT з 

Dh: H62% 0. : 10, д7 A2 RED: 00,7 = 
har : ПАЛАР : hd: hho ¿h : h9"AhZ- 
hA n 

ha: ALt: dd: APN: hav: £040 : 
NAM: HASATCA, : OWE : WA? : 
af, п 


38. bw? causative. 39. Collective. 


singular-type attachment of the pronominal suffix. 


First Vision 


wa-yabe?*® ba-wesietä eménna ma- 
bä’eka; wa-kóna bezüha «атана. 
wa-abbásü élla yenaberü wésta médr, 
énza albó za-yüXennéyü wa-i-ment- 
ni ba-kàma gábra Adam wa-k'ellü 
teweldá;? 

ésma emüntü-hi labséwo la-ekküi 
lébb. wa-mattauka hagardka wésta 
ёда sala^etéka ^ 


wa-ebé dna ba-lebbéya yeéta amira: 
‘bö-nü za-yeheyyesü emennena ba- 
gabira" sédq élla yenaberü westa 
Babilon, kama yen&e^éwà la-hagara 
Seyon?’ 

wa-em-zé soba basähkü zéya, re?ikü 
hati°dta za-albó h’elg’, wa-bezühána 
kahüdeyána" re”eyat nafséya nähü 
Salasá “ämdta; 

ba-zentü ankero” ankárat lebbéya, 
efô tet'éggaómü la-bate?án re^i- 
yéya, wa-kàma temehekómü la- 
rasi^án 

wa-gadáfka  hezbáka | wa-*aqábka 
sala?etáka; | wa-i-nagárka — wa-i-la- 
mannü-hi, efó дараға la-zati fenöt. 
bö-nü za-yeheyyésü Babilon em- 
Seyón gabira? àu käle”-nü hézb 
a?maráka em-Esraél? 

àu ai-nü hézb amndka kama Ya‘qob 
ba-heggéka za-I-yástaré?i “esetü wa- 
T-faráya sämähü? 


41. Noun of action = 


43. Paronomastic strengthening by the infinitive. 


Geez Т 5/11 
and bring you offerings in it (lit. 
offer of your offerings); and (so) it 
was for many years. | But those who 
lived on the earth blasphemed, while 
they did nothing good (lit. there was 
nothing that...) (just) as Adam 
and all his children had done;| for 
these also were clothed with an evil 
heart. And you delivered your city 
into the hands of your enemies. | 
And I spoke in my heart on this 
day: ‘Is it true (lit. really) that those 
who live in Babylon are better than 
we in doing righteousness, that they 
should conquer the city of Zion?’| 
And then, when I came here, I saw 
the sins that have no number, and 
my soul saw many rebels, now for 
thirty years; | 

then my heart wondered greatly, 
when I saw how you tolerate the 
sinners, and how you spare the god- 
less | 

and have discarded your people and 
sustained your enemies; and you 
have told no one how the end of 
this path will be.| Is it true that 
Babylon is better in deed than Zion? 
Or has another people (better) rec- 
ognized you than Israel?| Or which 
people has believed in you like 
Jacob in your law, whose reward 
does not appear and whose labor 
has not borne fruit? | 


40. Plural of sal@’i; earlier used as singular (see $ 5/2/1 n. 43) and therefore with 
gerundive stem. 


42. Plural of kahadi. 
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T 5/1 2 Ge‘ez 
hkr reit: hai : осп? av: 
ALY ах : ЗН: APHnG : Aan: wot 


^nm «s 
OPAL: £i: Пооя да» : "lax hot? :G H 


hd: BING: adh: ALA? ИП: Aue: 
Prat: h : аот? : ЋУТЕ FIA: OF 
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Sixth Vision 


hórkü westa ahzáb wa-rakabke- 
wómü feXfuhünihómü," énza i- 
yezzekkárü ^ heggáka wa-te?züzáka. 
wa-ye’eze-ni delü — ba-madaléu'* 
hatüáwe?ina" wa-za-élla yenaberü 
wésta  Babilon, za-ba-habehü 
yetrákkab heqgga тайпа ёта 
tägabe” ‘dina madaléu! 


wa-mä°ezö-nü T-abbásū ba-qedméka 
élla yenabérü wésta “Glam ди ai-nü 
hézb za-kama-zé *aqába te’zäzäka? 
wa-hezb-sá za-fessum i-yetrákkab." 


I have gone among the people and 
found them content, although (lit. 
while) they did not think on your 
law and your command. | And now 
weigh with the scales our sins and 
those of them that live in Babylon, 
that one may thereby find how little 
(lit. the smallness of the amount 
that) the beam (lit. eye) of the scales 
tilts.| And when have those who 
live in the world not blasphemed, or 
which people (lit. is it that) has so 
kept your command? But a perfect 
people will not be found. 


2. Ezra’s Sixth Vision: The Man, the Savior of the World 


DAP N: h92 £46: ANG: a PÓA : hÀ 
Pie: hAm : fli AT : maU : Ah, : 1 
4h : OF : HE m5 : АПАС : oTUo- 
nhe :ood7)47: 


mhh, : 0065 : аһ: 14h : h9" n6: 
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on : thea: hà : APOP: Aie «n 
ао : Tap ña: а09 Z :7 7: Ol: BPON: 
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44. Circumstantial clause with pronominal suffix. 
47. Plural of hari?dt. 
52. Imperfect = repetition. 


madlöt, noun of instrument of diw. 


yewáde?. 51. Plural of mesi. 
error. 
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(2 Esdras 13:1-26) 
wa-em-zé | em-déhra заЬй©* 
mawa él halámkü hélma ba-lelit. wa- 
nähü ег °ї, nafas “abiy za-yewáde? 
em-bahr, wa-taháuka K'ellá mawä- 
gedtha.” 
wa-ere”T yawáde?? we^étü nafas em- 
bahr kama amsüla?' Бе?езї; wa-em- 
ze sarára ме?ёгӣ Бе?еѕї mésla dama- 
nata samay. 
wa-hàba mëta gassó wa-nassára, ba- 
gizehii yegábe >° кей gedmehü; wa- 
lacéla za-wäd’a qālů, yetmásau 
K'ellómü ella sam *éwó la-gälü, kama 
yetmásau ma‘ara gerä, soba yegáreb 
hàba esát. 


ETHIOPIC 


45. t-stem with assimilation of the / to the first radical. 
48. Literally ‘week.’ 
53. According to the parallel texts; lit. ‘returned,’ probably 


And then after seven days I 
dreamed a dream at night, and see 
(lit. see it), I saw a great storm that 
came out of the sea, and all its 
waves were stirred. | 
And I saw (how) this storm caused 
(something) like the form of a man 
to come forth; and then this man 
rose up with the clouds of heaven. | 
And when he turned his face and 
looked, at this time all trembled” 
before him; and after (lit. where- 
upon) his voice went out, all that 
heard his voice melted, as wax (lit. 
the bee's honey) melts when it nears 
the fire. | 


46. Plural of 


49. Plural of mogád. 50. Text 
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54. = T + anšé°a. 
58. Plural of fehm. 


55. = T + al“dla. 
59. Without concord with the substantive. 


Sixth 


wa-em-zé те?їкӣ, sáb? bezüh taga- 
be’ü za-albö b°élq° emënna arba‘tii 
nafasata samäy, kama yesbe?éwo 
la-we?étü beesi za-wäd’a em-bähr. 
wa-em-zé hanása lötü dábra “abiya 
wa-sarára la‘el@hii. wa-hašáškū 
d^mer, em-aité za-tahánsa ме?ёгӣ 
dábr, wa-se’enkü. 

wa-em-zé  k'ellómü ellektü élla 
tagabé?ii lä“elehü kama yesbe?éwo, 
farhéwó téqqa; wa-bähtü yethabálü 
yesbe?éwo. 

wa-em-zé soba rödewö wa-mäs’ü 
lä“elehü, i-y-ànié^a^ edéhii wa-i-y- 
al'ála? k’enätö — wa-i-menta-ni 
newàáya'  háql; 


za-enbàla dä’mü emenna afühü 
mawägeda esät wäd’a wa-emenna 
kanäferihü” nàdda езін wa-emenna 
lesanü afhàma" езй kama ‘auld 
aude’a, | wa-k'ellá tadammara: 
zektü” mawägeda esät wa-zektü-ni 
nädda esät wa-zektü-ni afhäma esät; 
wa-kóna kama ‘auld wa-waräda 
la‘éla еПекій bezühan ella rodéwo 
Ката yeqteléwo, 

wa-au*ayómü la-k'ellómü, eska albó 
za-atráfa етеппёпбтӣ enbála sabala 
hamadömü wa-fisa wa‘yomii. 


wa-em-zé  nagühkü, wa-emdehra 
zentü re’ikewö la-we’etü be ies 
waráda emenna zektü dábr wa- 
sauwé*a habehü ba“edäna bezühäna 
sen’ahü;” 


56. < *niyäy < *inäy, Ab їпа?ип ‘vessel.’ 


Vision (Dee T 5/1 2 
And then I saw (how) many men 
gathered, that had no number, from 
the four winds of heaven, to em- 
battle this man who had come forth 
from the sea. | And then he built him- 
self a great mountain and climbed 
upon it. And I sought to deter- 
mine whence it was that this moun- 
tain was built, but could not. | And 
then all those who had gathered 
against him to embattle him fell 
into great fear; but nevertheless they 
dared to fight him.| And then, 
when they attacked him and came 
to him, he did not lift his hands 
and did not raise his lance, nor any 
weapon (lit. implement of the 
field;) | but rather from his mouth 
emerged waves of fire, and from his 
lips he loosed a flame of fire and 
from his tongue, coals (i.e. sparks) 
of fire like a whirlwind, and all 
mingled, those waves of fire and that 
flame of fire and those coals of fire; | 
and it was like a whirlwind, and 
(this) descended upon those many 
who attacked him to kill him, | 
and burnt them all, until there was 
nothing that he left remaining of 
them besides the dust of their ashes 
and the smoke of their burning. | 
And then I awoke. And after this I 
saw the man, (how) he came down 
from that mountain and called to 
him many others, his friends, | 


57. Plural of kanfár. 


60. Collective. 
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61. d < t (actually т-зїеп)). 62. bhi. 
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Sixth Vision 


wa-másg?ü habehü bezühän sáb”, 
wa-bó em-westetómü feXsühün wa- 
bó em-westetómü heziinan wa- 
mügühän. 

wa-em-zé, soba basháni, dangädkü°' 
wa-nagäahkü wa-salláikü haba le*ül 
wa-ebelö.” 

“gadimü-n! та ar’aika la-gabréka 
гіта sebhatika wa-rassaika lýta, 
kama tésmà* salotéya; wa-ye^eze- 
ni negráni *üdi fekkarehü la-zentü 
hélm. 

wa-bähtü kama-sá etházzab: alle 
lómü la-élla hallawü ba-emäntü 
mawa‘él, wa-fadfada-sá la-élla T- 
hallawü! 

ésma yahazénü ba-i-y-à?meró? za- 
senüh lómü ba-dahärı mawa “él, za- 
“adi — rbashómü; — wa-la-ella-sá 
halláwü, ésma waddé?ü a?maréwo, 


wa-ba-bàina zentü allé Ібтӣ, ésma 
уеғё?ёуй *ablya sä“era wa-bezüha 
Segäya, ba-kàma reiki ba-wésta 
zentü helm. 

wa-bähtü yeheyyes һетат wa- 
la-zentü, 


yebasehewö emenna 
yehléfü | em-wésta ‘alam Ката 
damana wa-i-ya^amérü, énta 


terakebómü ba-dahäritömü.” 


63. = T + a?meró. 


ETHIOPIC 


and there came to him many men, 
and among them were joyful, and 
among them were sorrowful and 
captives. | 

And then, when he reached me, I 
took fright and woke and prayed to 
the Most High and said to him: | 
*[n the beginning you showed this 
your glory to your servant and held 
me worthy that you hear my prayer; 
but now tell me the meaning of this 
dream! | 

Only, it seems to me (lit. I think), 
woe to them who live (lit. are) in 
these days, but more woe to those 
that live not (in them)! | 

For they will be sorrowful that they 
do not know what is in store for 
them at the end of days, what they 
will no longer experience (lit. what 
will not reach them); but those who 
live (in these days), since they have 
known it completely, | and therefore 
woe to them, for they will see great 
pain and much need, as I have seen 
in this dream.| 

Nonetheless pain is better and (that) 
they experience this rather than 
(that) they depart from the world 
like a cloud and not realize what 
will meet them at their end." 


$ 5/2/1.0 


a. Bergsträsser thus reveals a pos- 
sible prejudice, and tends to exaggerate 
the alien features of the language. The 
dialect reported here, the one studied by 
his adviser Mittwoch, is that of the 
region of Lake Tana, in Gondar province, 
represented by Aleke Taye, an instructor 
in Berlin who went on to become a 
major figure in Amharic literature. The 
standard language was very little known 
in Europe even as late as the date of this 


$ 5/2/1.1.1 
book. G. B. Gragg has supplied in the 
notes to this chapter comparative mate- 
rial from Standard Amharic. 


b. Not in Standard. 
c. In many words. 


d. Only in one very common mor- 
pheme. 


е. In gerundives only. 


f. Not always in Standard. 


H. Modern Ethiopic 


1. Amharic 


The second literary language of Ethiopia, Amharic, which 
is the native language of a large area, has, in contrast to Ge*ez, 
accomodated itself to a very great extent to its African sur- 
roundings. Phonologically it is so strongly reorganized that the 
genuine Semitic words can scarcely be recognized; a collection 
of half-independent prefixes and suffixes that form a single 
word with the stem comprises the morphology; the lexicon is 
in significant part African; thus Amharic is the Semitic lan- 
guage that least possesses the old Semitic character.” — 

The laryngeals, including h, have nearly completely dis- 
appeared (retained only initially as ? or Л), and a new Л has 
developed out of k (further reduced to h except finally, where 
a weak р remains)" Several sibilants are lost: s (and with it di 
has gone to 7^ š to s (and z, at least initially, to y); but a large 
number of new §-type sibilants has arisen by palatalization: s 
>§z7>2;tk>é,st>é¢;dg>jJ; and correspondingly /> y, 
n 7n'. These modifications affect the root only of some words 
in which forms with a following front vowel have become 
lexicalized; in inflection they occur primarily before the first 
person singular pronominal suffix Je" and before the verbal 
ending -7 (which thereupon disappears). Another alteration of 
the original consonantal system is the postvocalic spirantiza- 
tion of b to b: bällä ‘he ate,’ but ennébla ‘(that) we eat.’ 

Some assimilations apply across the board: the reflexive / 
to the first radical, when no vowel intervenes; the / of the 
negative al to a following n t of the imperfect prefix. 

Secondary consonant lengthening is very common. 
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$ 5/2/1.1.2 Amharic Vowels 


8 5/2/11.2 


£. This is the only case before n. 


h. Even this much cannot be said 


about Standard accent; cf. $ 5/1 note f. 


and 
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$ 5/2/.21.1 


i. The Standard forms are ene, -e, 
, 


en'n'à respectively. 


j. Standard -йёёеп -accehü -acéau. 


Less radical are vocalic alternations. Except after ? h, a is 
pronounced extremely open, almost as a kind of d; word- 
initially it is often secondarily lengthened. e often appears as i 
or u, the latter especially after a labialized segment, from 
which the labialization is transferred to the vowel: Aüllü 
‘whole, all’ < k°ellit; correspondingly in an open syllable we > 
ü and likewise ye > 7. a + a contracts to d, butateoretato 
a. ё and б have become 'e and "o Before initial r and n a 
prothetic vowel is common: re "est ‘his head’ > ersá, imperfect 
prefix ne- > enne-* 

Accent is dependent on sonority, with the first syllable of 
the word especially favored; in contrast with Ge*ez, the accent 
can occur on the antepenult. The -Z/ of the compound tenses 
and some postposed particles attract the accent to themselves 
(as is always the case for these іп Gefez), but not all." The 
position of the accent is far from fixed; word accent is most 
strongly influenced by sentence accent. — 

en'é T has absorbed the ending of the pronominal suffix 
те; the palatalization has been transferred to the plural en'á 
“ме.” The third persons are replaced by secondary formations: 
essá ‘he’ < ersü < re’esü ‘his head,’ etc. With pronominal 
suffixes, the differentiation of the genitive in the noun and the 
accusative in the verb is carried further. In the noun the 
singular ‘his, her’ is 3 (-w) -wa, and before the plural in all 
three persons the nominal plural ending -йё- occurs: -acen 
-āčhū (with h < k) -àcau) On the verb (and likewise on the 
prepositions lä- and bd-, which alone among prepositions, and 
themselves only when appended to a verb, still take pro- 
nominal suffixes) beside the old ai (< -nT) ‘me,’ ‘him, her’ is 
-w (-u, after й as well as lä- and bä- it is -t instead) -àt, 
‘us’ is -n(d), and, at least in the gerundive, the third person 
singular is -6 (as іп Ge‘ez) -й, plural -au. 
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$ 5/2/1.2.1.2 


k. Standard yá-n'n'á. 


1. Standard masculine -Z, feminine 
-wü are very common. 


8 5/2/1.2.2.1 


m. And in subordinate clauses. 


n. The Standard prefix is ye-. 


o. This copula exists also for all the 
other persons. 


Verbal Categories Amharic $ 5/2/1.2.2.1 


‘This’ is yi (yih) with y < z, which is retained after a 
prefix, e.g., ka-zi ‘from this.” The same change has taken 
place in the relative ya « za. This has become as good as 
obligatory as genitive particle; it is omitted only after a 
preposition: wàdä fiyyäl gilgäl b'ét ‘to the house (ën of the 
youth (gilgäl) of the goat (fiyyal).’ The genitive particle forms 
a possessive with the personal pronoun: ya-n'á ‘our’; after a 
preposition without ya-: k-ané b’ét ‘in thy house.’ — Amharic 
has a definite article -и, feminine -7t#, plural -Z, which, how- 
ever, is often not used.’ — The interrogatives are man *who?,' 
min ‘what?’ (also ‘what kind of?") A particular distributive 
iyyü expresses ‘each’: bd-yyd-b’ét-acau hédü ‘they went each 
into his (lit. their) house.’ — 

The perfect suffixes on the verb have undergone only 
phonological changes (dé < -at, -h < -ka, - < -kī — these two 
the same as the pronominal suffixes —, -hu < -kü), and the 
same goes for the imperfect prefixes and suffixes (especially 
enne- first person plural for ne-). The old tenses, perfect and 
imperfect indicative and subjunctive, have been retained, the 
imperfect indicative however occurring alone only when ne- 
gated™ and the subjunctive only partly as expansion of the 
imperative. Beside these, compound tenses have arisen, which 
are formed in part by loose concatenations with the auxiliary 
verbs näbbär < näbbärä ‘he was,’ h'ón(d) ‘he has been’ < kóna, 
which have partly become fixed forms; a new perfect from the 
gerundive: nagrö’äl ‘he has said’; and a new imperfect from 
the old imperfect: Tnagral ‘he says.” The second part of each 
form is the perfect állä ‘he is’ < halláwa, which also can partly 
be further inflected as a perfect within the compound: tesätä- 
n'-álläh ‘thou givest me’ (with the personal suffix -n’ attached to 
the first element). állä alone with pronominal suffix means 
‘have’: állün' ‘I have.’ A further copula is nau ‘he is’ < паһй ‘see 
him,’ feminine nàt.? 
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$ 5/2/1.2.2.3 Amharic 


8 5/2/1.2.2.3 


8 5/2/1.2.2.4 


p. Long in Standard. 


8 5/2/1.2.2.5 


q. But the gerundive may also be 


hedo h'ono. 
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Basic Stem 


The basic stem in the perfect always has the active-mode 
vocalization with secondary lengthening of the second radical, 
e.g, ndggard ‘he said’; but subjunctive yéngar, imperative 
gemäs ‘examine’ (feminine, with -š < -sr). The gerundive is 
formed like gádläš ‘while you (feminine) kill’ (corresponding 
e.g. causative adergá ‘while she made’). 

Among derived stems, a causative and a t-reflexive (pas- 
sive) of the basic stem and a frequentative with causative and 
reflexive are the most common; the vowels of the final syllable 
of the stem are still those of Ethiopic. The causative prefixes 
have short vowels? along with a-, as- (from the st-stem) is also 
used as causative prefix. The frequentative reduplicates the 
second syllable of the stem: e.g. frequentative-reflexive 
tänägäggarü ‘they conversed with each other,’ tüganün'táu 
gerundive ‘as they met each other’ (from agán'n'à [causative] 
‘he found’). 

Because of the loss of laryngeals, the number of weak 
verbs is greatly increased. — I laryngeal verbs show contrac- 
tions (if necessary with shortening of the following vowel) like 
tárf1 (that) you die’ (feminine) from aräfä. The II laryngeal 
verbs have sometimes 0, as in the perfect wa/hii ‘I spent the 
day,’ sometimes i, as in the gerundive wilau ‘while they pass 
the day.' — The II weak verbs retain the old vowel differentia- 
tion: perfect hedä ‘he went, imperfect indicative ihéd, but 
subjunctive zhíd and gerundive hidö; correspondingly, h°ond 
“he was,’ Ih'ón, but thán hünó.^ The Ш laryngeal verbs and 
some of the III weak verbs form their infinitives and gerun- 
dives with the addition of a t, like the Hebrew III weak: sämtä 
‘while she hears’ from sämmä ‘he heard.’ — As already in 
Ge*ez, bhl ‘say’ is irregular; it loses not only its h, but in many 
forms the b as well: subjunctive 1241, imperative bäl (feminine 
bäi with -i < -Ir), gerundive belö, but perfect älä, imperfect 
indicative yil. — 


ETHIOPIC 


§ 5/2/1.2.3 


8 5/2/1.2.4 


r. Pronominal suffixes attached to 
the verb with -5- express a “malefactive” 
case, where the action of the verb is 
done to the detriment of the oblique 
object: awwüqacebbén' ‘she found me 
out’ (literally ‘she knows on me’). 


| $ 5/2/1.3 


Syntax Amharic $ 5/2/1.3 


Nothing remains of noun declension; in its place a new 
accusative suffix -n has arisen, which when the substantive has 
a modifier is attached to the modifier: ya-ennat-wa-n mikir 
‘the advice of her mother,’ and likewise ya-lämmänd-w-en tere 
‘the grain (singular) that he had begged.’ There are but traces 
of the feminine ending; the plural ending is -бё. — 

The negative particle is in two parts: al- before and -m 
after the word; though in subordinate clauses the -m under 
certain circumstances is omitted. A question can be stressed by 
the suffix -й;! otherwise there is a question particle identical 
with the accusative suffix -n, which not only occurs in inter- 
rogative clauses, but also can be attached to one-word questions: 
yüt-abbas-én ‘where is your father?.’ ‘And’ is expressed by 
-enna on the first conjunct or by -7 on one of the first words 
of the second conjunct (double -m: ‘not only . . . but also’). 
Other suffixed particles are -s and -gin ‘but.’ 

A peculiarity of the prepositions is that they can be 
reiterated (e.g., ka-zih ka-teqtt ‘from these few"). As іп Сеет, 
many prepositions can also be used as conjunctions: bä- ‘in, 
with, by’ not only in combinations like bd-sdttd¢-éu giz'é ‘at 
the time when she gave it to him,’ but also alone for ‘if’; ka- 
‘from, by, in’ for after," Other prefixed conjunctions are si- 
and iyyd- ‘while.’ 

Entirely unSemitic is the word order: the modifier (adjec- 
tive, genitive, relative clause) goes before the substantive; 
subject and object before the verb (which often resumes the 
object with a pronominal suffix) and also before a conjunction 
that governs the verb; subordinate clause before main clause; 
direct speech before the verb of speaking. 


1. Now archaic. 
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Text Specimens? 


F after a word indicates that it does not come from Ethiopic. 


a) The Student and the Greedy Woman 





АЕ: 1970 : Фото}: PS: ER: P ände’ tümári^ ya-làmmüná*-w- A student holding (gerundive) 
ME nae AT: AE: hhi: PUT: en terë yezó, metad™ ka-tadak’ grains of corn that he had begged 
PO: BRAY:hAT o ser” hidó “ebåk"-iš, yihin teré quy- went (gerundive) to a woman who 

ёПеп'!” al’°-at. had set a frying pan on the fire, 

(and) said to her: “Please roast these 

ACHP : 97 : boo i a 40 TFf0T:Tp esswa-gínt iyyá'-qámmáüsüc," ^ grains of corn for те!” | But she ate 
bt: den cürrüsüt ^ -ebbüt-enná teqit' qärrau. them, in tasting them, (almost) all 


up (lit. finished them on him), and 
ha-TJ:üümTo-:7. LIPE: An, Gufetd? — bü-sáttüc-éu'^ рігё1 little was left for him. | When she, in 
ZE cet 


AAT = AChPS Aë: DU: Déi: go qanteró! "énki!" 5 al-at. esswá-m taking it out, gave him (the pan), he 
5 im AU : AY Tar s АСА i Zon "Aye, ka-zıh ka-teqit mín tesütü-n'- said to her, while picking up (some 


Oh: hat з dlläh?” alác-éu. essii-m “qemäš"-èu grains) with his fingers: “Take!” But 
Ip akät. she said to him: “АҺ, why do you 


give me of such paucity?" and he 
said to her: "Just taste it!" 


b) The Leopard Cub and the Goat Kid 


тйс: ТАЛАС : YA : QATA: TIF ya-nübr? — gilgál'-enná — ya-fiyyál* A leopard cub and a goat kid 
"Tax VS hawk: ада Ws gilgäl tdganan’ tau,* b-änd” met (gerundive), passed the day 
AP : NEL Far : deu s-ictawati™! wilau,” mätä” hülli- (gerundive) playing together, and 
m bá-yyd-b'et-acáu hedü. each evening went each to her 

house. | 


2. E. Mittwoch, Proben aus amharischem Volksmunde (MSOS 10 1907, Westas. Studien pp. 185-241), pp. 232, 
238-240. 3. “hd; e prosthetic vowel. 4. From mhr. 5. From srh. 6. "bs, 7. Same stem. 8. From 


sab? ‘man.’ 9. g’alla (gly); u < *e and -y < h. ,10. From bhl. 11. < gsm. 12. zrs. 13. ws?. 14. stw; e 
linking vowel. 15. Gz gize. 16. From näkka, for *néki. 17. š < «sr. 18. Gz ende ‘perhaps.’ 19. Gz 
namr. 20. ‘with one.’ 21.i < T < e-ye. 22. wl. 23. Time noun from Gz atáwa ‘return home.’ 24. Gz 
k°ell. 
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PINK PATA : Aha JET EU 
"1À 1246 : hawt: PA: fla : 16, 
TU: 

h4TP9^: 00: AFF: PEDAL Ith 
T4 : PARAT : gA mi T i 


APTEAT : (LU : ho: LPP: тт 
TT: APZ: ПАТ? : ADMIN : 1061 + 


AUF? i11 : "IM i AEG a 
"T ПАЙ: AAT: AT? TS : AMASA 
*: АЛТ 


f€9249*:92A17A mE : A8 E: d A RATE: 
hk: Ho: DINE ЗАЛА : 22. i hart: 
Фё : lA: iC TT i 


Ae kg: £m з hol: hol: AF: 
HÀ : PANAIA NCF: 9 mAP: ПА 
РФ РТУ: АУРЕ h'a II: 


PING ЗАЛА SAPP: AE CO IAN: 
ПР? : dE i106: AIP 92 11€ 1 
Prot: AT: АУР? : 


hA om УТ: DZ : 9°% pak: hÀ 
#:ПЎРТ:МА?Җ:АУЯЛТ ТУЙЕ: hn T0af: 
Ath PE: AFT i 


25. Gz emmät, plural of emm. 
father’ (invective). 

34. Ы. 35. sgb. 
м<). 38. -/ < -di. 


36. ngh. 
39. bhl. 


sala?ét (see $ 5/1 п. 40). 


Gz *wq. 46. *rf. 47. = emátà. 


26. Literally “їп the society of.' 
29. From 5°/ ‘ask.’ 


Cub and Kid 


ya-näbr gilgäl lü-ennat?-wá “ené 
zaré* — ka-fiyyül gigäl gärä” 
s-ettawat wälhü” bela nüggarác-àt. 
ennüt-wá-m — "yát-abbá! “ àné 
тӧп'!® silä”-min | ánqaX" y-al- 


gaddüli-at-enná y-al-almattas’'-at? 


amtetäs-ät b-Ih "on," àhün* diim-wa- 
n lütetán," sega"?-wü-n bültán," 
ennetäggeb” näbbärnä. 

ähün-em пага? mälädä” hif*-enná 
‘nai enne&tüwat!' beláY? атаах 
ame“-ät-ennä — ennebüla-t-állün!" 
alác-àt. 

ya-fiyyäl-em gilgäl wädä ennät-wä 
hidá, "ennát-é, ené züré ka-näbr 
gilgül gärä s-eé¢awat wálhü" bela 
näggaräl-ät. 

ennät-wd-m dänäggatäd”-ennä 
“ewdi ewäi! дпё z’öla!" yát-abbas- 
én-es? nübróc ya-n’ä tälatöc” Ьай“ 
m-en? 

ya-näbr gilgäl énneq adergá* gädläs 
bä-h’önä, tarfiu” näbbär. ähün-em 
піва ‘nai enneé¢awat!’ y-alüc-éx 
endä h’ön, 

“al-mäta* -m, К-йпё gärä min éawata 
dllän’?’ bày*-at inji, éndà t-tegall”- 
ei-enná endä t-te-bála-S, at-tehid!” 
alác-át. 


30. *nq. 31. ms”. 


Al. Se 


44. ‘Lord of’ (Gz ba“la) for the expression of concatenation. 


48. bhl (-y < -M). 49. tegadl-. 


27. abbá archaic, now abbát. 
32. kwn; ‘if it were, while... .' 

37. From málüdà ‘he awoke early,’ denominative from Gz ma‘alt ‘day’ (from 
40. Causative with secondary lengthening of the : of ralälä (actually t-stem with 
repetition of the last radical of Gz hb! ‘behave the wrong way.’ 


Amharic T 5/2/1 b 
The leopard cub spoke to her mother, 
saying: "Today I passed the day 
playing with the goat kid."| 

Her mother said: "Where is your 
father? You are stupid! Why 
didn't you (lit. is it that you did not) 
kill it by strangling it and bring it 
(here)?| If you had brought it, we 
would now drink (gerundive) its 
blood and eat (gerundive) its flesh 
and satisfy ourselves.| But now go 
early in the morning and, by deceiv- 
ing it by saying ‘Come, let's play,’ 
bring it (here) and we will eat it!" | 
And the goat kid, coming to her 
mother, said, “My mother, today I 
played with the leopard cub.”| 


And her mother was surprised and 
said; “Woe, woe! You are an idiot! 
So where is your father? Don’t you 
know that leopards are our blood 
enemies? | 

If the leopard cub had killed you by 
strangling, you would be deceased. 
But now, if tomorrow she says to 
you: ‘Come, let's play,’ | 

then say instead to her: ‘I won't 
come, what kind of game could (lit. 
do) I play with you?,' so that she 
won't kill you and won't eat you, 
dont ро!” | 


28. Le. ‘you have по 
33. Gz Sega. 


42. dngd. 43. From the Gz plural 


45. dwwüqa ‘he realized, knew,’ 
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T 5/2/1 b Amharic 
СЕРА : АТАЎ : РАСТУ : PAL: APY 
FAN: hades AMT: 


12а: : VHC : TATA : AG TP : AIR: 
mnl FT: 0k: ФРА: ТАЛА: ЪТ: hm 
T0 : d. ES NAC UST ERATE EAT: 
Пл : me FT: 


FEFA: ТАЛТАЯ: AT : AT T :,1,:5 
IR: АУЕ: 16 : АТА: AAT T : 


ACHP : 27 : KAMPF : AAT: PING : 
ЗАЛАЎ? : FIP: KAFE 

FEFA : ФАТА: h? EP : bT: tænt: 
152? : bt: TovnZ : NAT: of: kS T 
Pi ZK 


PING: ЗАЛАЎ? : hod FAF: NA: A4. 
£ : TooÀnñ T a 


50. sm*. 51. = ehéd. 52. srh. 
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Cub and Kid 


ya-fiyyäl gilgül-em ya-ennat-wa-n 
mikir sämtå® “ist,” al-hed’'-em” 
álàc. 

bä-nagä-u ya-näbr gilgäl, ennät-wä 
endä  mükkürüc-dt, wädä fiyyäl 
gilgäl b'èt atägäb" hedüc-ennd ba- 
g’arö" hünd "fipydlüt! fiyyalut!” 
bela türrac^ -àt. 

ya-fiyyäl gilgäl-em "ab'ét!"* balàc- 
at gizé, "éndà telánt^-ü näy-ennä 
enne&tüwat!" alác-át. 

esswä-gin "al-máta-m" álác. ya-näbr 


gilgdl-em "min naw-a?”” äläč. 
ya-fiyyäl  gilgál  "k-ànc-im Б 
tümákkürá, k-an'é-m b'ét 


tämäkkärä” belät wädä ennät-wä 
һёайё. 

ya-näbr gilgál-em "àwwüqacebbén' " 
bela äfra” tümállüsác.* 


53. From Gz temálem ‘yesterday.’ 


ETHIOPIC 


54. Interrogative suffix. 


But the goat kid said, upon hearing 
her mother’s advice, “Okay, I won’t 
go.” 

On the following day the leopard 
cub went, as her mother had advised 
her, near the house of the goat kid 
and called to her, when she was in 
the yard: “Kiddy! Kiddy!” | 

And when the goat kid said to her 
“Sir,” she said to her, “Come, and 
lets play like yesterday!” | 

But she said: “I’m not coming!” But 
the leopard cub said: “What’s up?” | 
The goat kid, saying “Just as advice 
was given in your house, so also 
was advice given in our house,” went 
to her mother. | 

But the leopard cub went away 
ashamed, saying: “She found me 
out (lit. knows on me, ie., to my 
disadvantage)." | 


55. hfr. 


$ 5/2/2.0 


$ 5/2/2.1.1 


a. This is merely the normal form 
of the Tigre verb. 


b. As already in early Ge‘ez. 


2. Tigre 


Among modern Ethiopic languages, Tigre, a descendant 
not directly from Ge‘ez but from a dialect closely related to it, 
is the one that has most faithfully preserved its Semitic charac- 
ter and fallen least under African influence. Nonetheless Tigre 
has undergone sound losses and changes in the same direction 
as Amharic and incorporated elements of foreign sentence 
structure as well as considerable foreign vocabulary. — 

The laryngeals are retained, but where they had occurred 
at the end of a syllable they are transferred to the beginning of 
the syllable? sam“akö ‘I heard’ = Gz sama‘ki. Initial > elides 
now and then; e.g., har ‘thereafter’ from "br. hatte ‘one’ from 
"bd The influence of laryngeals on the vowels remains strong; 
in particular the changes e > a (e.g., tahayáfko ‘I supplied 
myself with,’ vs. the usual reflexive prefix /- < *te-) and a > e 
are more widespread, the latter affecting even the vowels of 
proclitic particles (e.g., ke-heta ‘and she’ vs. the usual ka-) and 
extended to à > e. Epenthesis and lengthening also occur 
after laryngeals. — h has merged with h: bezúh ‘much’ = Gz 
bezüh, har ‘thereafter’ from "br. Foreign h 15 therefore borrowed 
as k: maSdyik ‘sheikh’ < Ab masäyih. 

Labialization is not found, e.g., kel ‘all, entire’ = Gz Kell, 
Contrariwise, palatalization does occur, in the same way as in 
Amharic, though less pervasively and regularly; it is most 
common before the pronominal suffix ‘my,’ e.g., écce ‘to, at 
me’ from et. As in Amharic, original $ has become s. 

Final consonant clusters are eliminated: in part by epen- 
thetic vowels, as in méder ‘earth, land’ = Gz medr, mésel ‘with’ 
= Gz mésla, dá?am ‘but’ = Gz dä’mü,; in part by loss of one of 
the two consonants, as in sab ‘people’ = Gz sab?, especially the 
feminine ending -t, e.g., in me “él ‘day’ = Gz то 11 (with e < u 
as shortening of 6). Initial consonant clusters were generally 
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$ 5/2/2.1.2 





Tigre Vowels 


$ 5/2/24.2 


$ 5/2/2.1.3 


$ 5/2/2.2.1 


not possible in Geez, but have often arisen in Tigre; only 
rarely are they simplified, e.g., kestan ‘Christian’ < *kr- = Gz 
kerestiyan, or given а prothetic vowel, as in the prefixes eb- 
and el- = Gz ba- la-. 

Consonant lengthening, as in Amharic, is widespread, 
e.g., addam ‘men,’ and especially before a pronominal suffix, 
as with the affix -at + 0 = -attö. In laryngeals and semivowels, 
on the other hand, it is largely abandoned. 

The indeterminate short vowel e is pronounced according 
to its environment, commonly i, sometimes u. a often shades 
toward d. 

Accent is divergent from that іп Ge*ez and Amharic. The 
accent can retract to the antepenult; appended particles etc. 
attract it to the last syllable of the preceding word. 

The pronouns have changed but little. The third person 
pronouns retain the h- of *hü?a etc., which has been lost in 
Ge*ez (we?étü): hetü ‘he,’ feminine hetd, plural hetóm (already 
іп Ge*ez we?etómü beside emüntü) hetán; the second halves of 
these forms ti etc. serve as copula (also for the first and 
second persons) ‘is,’ etc., beside which there is a sort of 
imperfect in subordinate clauses, éntü. The endings -ü etc. are 
identical with the third person pronominal suffixes; they are 
also attached to the demonstrative pronouns in the feminine 
and plural: ‘this’ é//i élla éllom éllan, ‘that’ lahái lahá lahóm 
lahán. After a long vowel the third person pronominal suffixes 
retain their initial h. The suffix ‘my’ is -yë < -e < -eya, with 
‘me’ correspondingly -né. la- serves as relative, and is identical 
with the definite article that Tigré has developed in contrast to 
Ge*ez but uses only sparingly. Contradicting the old Semitic 
rule, it can occur before a substantive with pronominal suffix: 
la-betna ‘our house.’ The interrogatives are man ‘who?, тї 
*what?.' — 
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$ 5/2/2.2.2.1 


$ 5/2/2.2.2.3 


Basic Stem Tigre $ 5/2/2.2.2.3 


Like the pronouns, the verbal affixes are more or less the 
original ones: the plural ending has differentiated into -au 
(from the III weak verbs) in the perfect and -o < - in the 
imperfect etc. Before pronominal suffixes, the perfect forms 
that end with -a exhibit a y likewise originating in the III weak 
verbs: -ayü etc. (in other forms the third person masculine 
suffix is -0), and the plural suffix -ü is found before the last 
radical (epenthesis): legattülo < *legatelü + -6, getölö< *getalü 
+ -0. The imperfect has lost the prefix y- of the third person; in 
the subjunctive, and often in the indicative, it is replaced by /e- 
(causative /a-). Thus, basic stem, e.g., indicative (le)gattel, 
subjunctive /éqtal. — Supplementing the old tenses are peri- 
phrastic formations made of finite verbs or participles with the 
copula гй etc., or the auxiliary verbs halla ‘he is' « halláwa and 
“ála ‘he was’ < wa*ála ‘he passed the day.’ The gerundive 
constructions otherwise so widespread in Ethiopic are not 
found in Tigré. 

In the basic stem the neutral-mode inflection has been 
generalized: perfect gdtla (sometimes with epenthetic vowel 
Jageda ‘he remembered,’ bdseha ‘he reached’), subjunctive 
léqtal (with epenthesis /éherad ‘[that] he slew’). The participle 
gatel, no longer found in Сеет, is still used, especially in 
periphrastic verb forms; besides this, gata/ is a second parti- 
ciple of the basic stem, e.g., talai ‘shepherd.’ As a result of 
secondary lengthening of the second radical, the t-reflexive of 
the basic stem has merged with that of the intensive; this form 
is the usual passive. The /- is mostly vowelless, like tgassaba 
‘he was angry.’ The ä-stem with its 1-reflexive is fully produc- 
tive; e.g., ta*üre ‘she makes peace,’ let“äre ‘he reconciles 
himself.’ Beside the original causative with the prefix a- there 
are two new ones, with the prefixes at- (actually causative- 
reflexive), e.g., atradawö ‘they advised him’ and atta < *at-a- 
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$ 5/2/2.2.2.5 


Tigrë Weak Verbs 


$ 5/2/2.2.2.5 


$ 5/2/2.2.3 


(double causative). The causative prefixes of the imperfect 
have the vowel a, not, as in Ge‘ez, 2: támsi? '(that) she get,’ 
naqalléllo ‘we will make it light’ (causative-intensive). Redupli- 
cation, as in Amharic, forms an iterative. 

The I w verbs exhibit weak formations only occasionally 
in the imperative, e.g., de ‘do’ from wáda, beside wedeé; in the 
subjunctive, where there should also be weak formations, they 
have been reshaped by analogy with other verbs, mostly I y (as 
elsewhere y often replaces w), thus nidé ‘we would do.’ — The 
II weak verbs shorten their vowel before a consonantal suffix 
in the perfect, e.g., léšnā ‘we inserted’ (with e < u) from /6sa, 
géska ‘thou wentest’ from gesa (against Gz gama gomka). — 
All the III w verbs have become III y; the inflection is no 
longer so rigorously strong as in Ge“ez. The perfect ends in 
-a (before suffixes and pronominal suffixes, in -e-), the imper- 
fect in -e (before pronominal suffix indicative -eiy-, subjunctive 
-aiy-); thus, e.g., halla ‘he is,’ feminine hallet, first person 
halléko; ta“árē ‘she makes peace.’ bhl ‘say’ is irregular, as 
already in Geez: béla ‘he said,’ bélawo ‘they said to him,’ but 
from its “past” imperfect (Gz yebé): bélla ‘he said to her’ (before 
a suffix the / remains), tebellö or téllo ‘she said to him,’ etc.; 
imperfect tebél, plural léblo, lebüla ‘they say to her’ (< *lebelü 
+ -d), subjunctive Раі, causative ábala. The same loss of 
medial b affects га?а ‘he, it became, happened,’ a shortening of 
Gz gáb?a ‘he returned’ (but not imperfect tgdbbi?). — 

The accusative and construct state ending -a is gone. The 
construct phrase itself is fully productive. The plural ending is 
-ат on adjectives and participles, -йї or extensions thereof 
(-ötät, etc.) on substantives; in addition the broken plural 
remains common, especially in the form getal and in multi- 
literal singulars, like masänit from masndi ‘friend.’ The nisbe 
ending is -gi (e.g., kestendi ‘Christian’), feminine -Zit. — 
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8 5/2/2.2.4 


$ 5/2/23 


Syntax Tigre $ 5/2/2.3 


As in Ge‘ez and Amharic, prepositions can also function 
as conjunctions: et ‘at, after, to’ and ‘while’; men ‘from’ and ‘if, 
since’; égel ‘to’ and ‘therefore, so that.’ e/- (dative particle) and 
eb- ‘in, by, over’ are still found, k- in combinations like kem 
‘as, than,’ ke’enna ‘so’; otherwise ka- is ‘and.’ The negation is 
i-, — 

Word order is not quite so unSemitic as in Amharic; 
postposing of genitive and adjective is retained. But the verb is 
almost always at the end of the sentence, usually with a 
pronominal suffix resuming the object, and a conjunction or 
relative invariably comes before the verb it governs; subordi- 
nate clauses usually precede main clauses (only attributive 
relative clauses follow); and direct speech often precedes the 
verb of speaking. 
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Text Specimens! 


^ after a word indicates that it comes from Arabic, * that it is of foreign, 


POT: ATH: ЛАооћле = ть: 1:5 
1:582: At: ATV72a-:9 (0079?  nh8, 
£271 i 
fl C :av266:nA:Dhh7:0AT = LAP: 
AL: oo Пет : AAP : n9" : ov fA i10. 
Y : hovhaAY = 
DRNA : PET: NIESE: APAP : Я, 
F: hhA9? : Eh ой Tth IPAM : АА 
h: LAP s ail : NP : Ar Z-E9 : hav 
hà? s 


nht : POA: PAA: TAE AT: АА: 
адд: АЯ: АУЕ ОАТ: ohh: ARET: 
Pr 2 WAN: AL: TIAA: AIDE з 


OVE: AMA: AAR: RON: thd = EN 
27h : 27 ARAIA : AC AP : (bA i А, 
This: T TT £527: 629? ATH ËE z 


OVE: (bas 1g T : 977 : TINA : AUS 
OP ch c AT ADAM: oo ih: 
C9" :aoht а 


1. E. Littmann, Tigrö-Erzählungen (ZDMG 65 1911, pp. 697-708), Nos. 2, 5. 
4. Gz énta. 
12. Probably from rada ‘be satisfied’ < Ab radiya. 
15. Participle, with e < a < @ because of the laryngeal. 
18. kry. 


participle muslim. 3. Gz sab”. 
10. bhi. 11. Gz bezūh. 
‘follow.’ 


17. Probably from Ab darb ‘way.’ 
intensive. 23. gb°. 
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i.e., non-Semitic, origin. 


a) A Reluctant Convert to Islam 


wórot' ends, la-amáslama.^ 
gàle" sáb! eb din^ et^ lethágau, 
worotom ke?^énna dagma: 
badir Mánsa* kélla kestan-‘alat.” 
dá?am? har! masäyik* eslám^ kem 
masa,® galéha amáslama. 
we-égel* wordt kestenái: "amáslem, 
din eslám háyis,° wa-fetéh naqalléllo- 
élka!” bélawó," ма-Ьеги kem 
atrádawó,^" amáslama. 


ka-háttë те! тёзе! taláyü'^ et 
ahá" we*élÜ et entü, wa?át* такап 
sädfat-mennü we-ebbá-bba 6 tenfása 
fagrat. 

we-hetü egel leherádda, dárba^" 
tkarra.'* dá°am galé men le-eslám, 
la-ra’awö,” belawö: “T-teherädda! 
mötät,” segäha’' harüm^ etka-ti.” 


we-hetü bela: “mäität men tgábbi^, 


amänkum-tü, et eslam we-et kestan 
2,22 fn) 
herremét” wa-ga>at.”” 


5. (w)°/. 6. Gz dä’mü. 


20. mwt. 


I9. r?y. 


ETHIOPIC 


A man who became a Moslem. 
While some people were talking 
about religion, one of them related 
the following:| Formerly all of the 
Mansa were Christian. But then, 
when the Moslem sheikhs came, 
some became Moslem.| And they 
said to a Christian: *Become Mos- 
lem, the Moslem religion is better, 
and we will make the law easy for 
you!" and after they had talked to 
him a great deal, he became Mos- 
lem.| And one day, while he was 
guarding the cows with his shep- 
herd, a fat (lit. barren) cow fell away 
from him, and her spirit departed 
straightaway. | And heclimbed down 
after her, in order to butcher her. 
But some of the Moslems who saw 
him said to him: *Don' butcher 
her! She died, her flesh is forbidden 
to you!"| And he said: “If she were 
dead, you would be right (lit. your 
truth would be), for the Moslems 
and for the Christians she would be 
forbidden." | 


2. Quadriliteral verb formed from the Ab 
. hr. 


8. ms?. 
13. Gz modit. 


9. hys (imperfect). 
14. From ¿lw 


16. ébba ‘in it’ = ‘at this moment,’ repeated. 
21. Gz Sega. 


22. Passive participle of the 


RAP : AA: och: n9? : ARTT: T+ 
OAN = 0U F9? : hA, : hZ-9”: 3 : (bà 
Ps DUE : HIS! SAP AT: AADA 
9°: ФФАП = 


adt: KAP: Ann: TAN: Ws PRL 
AtAT : oñik : ANAT: Anen, : AN 
NPAT: PAPIT: ATTUPEIAT: 
9"hA9"4 : PF: TULEN: ATU: ATOR: 
UAN : RFR: (LA z 


Reconciliation 


da’am élla та?агё^^ kem mäität 


tet“állab?” — we-hetóm ` "ellá-di* 
harám-ta!" ^ bélawo, — we-hetü 
hädgaya,” dé?am et le-eslam 
tqássaba. 


wa-har айайт àsek^* Gálüb gáyis" 
men ra?á, et la-masanitii,”* la-kestan 
la-hállau? la’akayöm: “et mesle- 
ménna? T-tethäyafö! et mesleménna 
men tahayáfko, aná-ma ettá*as^- 
hallekö.” endö’' béla. 


b) Reconciliation between God and the 


£277? : At: AT: ло : ño Z. - 
АНЯ. : AAMA = deb: A077:997:19»9?9 
C: hAAHC : AA: SIPs AF ON o 


Ab: PRC: AND: АБ: Т: Alot: 
OAM-UT: (ov£. AH: АТПА : ON 
Tn 

hy; : ААП? : £0, : ONT: AIA: T9 
Ge Mat: 60, : АУР: LAT: bhi PA 
A : Па: A7IÀ : ATI4 aiii : 29 
Phu 


muk: (A: ñL: TS : 23: Tav А: 
AE = OVI: AL: thi n2t: 7: АФ 
A TS? Rh s OAT? БЕС: AGT: EU 
ППР OS dE EP : £n АТ: + 
NA: TAB T z 


. Gz ye?ezë ‘now,’ ma^ezé ‘when?.’ 
. hlw. 30. Abstract ending -лй. 

. Ab awan iwan time” 35. d<t. 
. My. 


. óiáfloAoc. 46. Iky. 


31. From Gz enza ‘while.’ А 
36. < Ab šëtan, itself borrowed from Gz šaitan. 


41. With feminine ending -7. 44. Ab jahannam, with b < m (dissimilation). 


32 £3 2 Si 
E” essit? lüuhüt," 
A34 


degem hatt 
Samarä-zgi la-lebüla. hatté uwan 
men mámher APazar élli dégem 
sam*áko: 
et méder Нара hdtté essit sadqat 
wa-lauhdt, Samarà-zgi la-tedbahal,” 
*álát. 
ke-hetá häsbät, rábbi^ wa-Setan** 
egel ta“äre.” we-et räbbi endö 
gesät,” ıellö,” mesel $étàn ёге! 
letäre. wa-bezüh ramqátto. 
we-hetü bella: “sänni,”  et*áre, 
men tamass’iyö‘ -e&&2.” — we-hetá 
"sánni!" tebé” ka-gésüt, Sétan, ëgel 
támsD. — we-ed? — Jüfür^ hefrär‘ 
jahánnüb^'" kem bäsehat, “wō 
diyablös!”” et tebel, tlakét.^ 


26. = Gz éska ‘until.’ 
32. "bd 


25. hdg. 


42. bhl. 43. d < t. 


27. Imperfect. 


Tigre Т 5/2/2/ b 
But how (lit. when) can this be 
counted (lit. is counted) as dead?" 
And they said to him: “This is 
indeed forbidden." And he left her, 
but was angry with the Moslems. | 
And later, when he saw people going 
to Galab, he sent her to his friends, 
who were Christians, saying: “Don’t 
deceive yourselves about Islam! That 
(lit. since) I deceived myself with 
Islam, I now regret." 


Devil 


Story of a compassionate 
woman, whom they call Samara- 
zgi. One time I heard this story 
from Master Eliezer: | 
In the land of Abyssinia was a just 
and compassionate woman, who 
was called Samara-zgi. | 
And she thought that she would 
reconcile God and Satan. And when 
she went to God she said to him 
that he should reconcile himself with 
Satan. And she importuned him 
greatly. | And he said: *Good, I will 
reconcile myself, if you bring him to 
me." And she said “Good!” and 
went to fetch Satan. And when she 
arrived at the edge of the pit of hell, 
she called, saying, “О Devil!"| 


28. From šny “beautiful.” 
33. Shortened from Gz be^esit ‘woman.’ 
37. Sry. 38. gys. 39. bhi. 
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T 5/2/2 b Тїргё 
DEIN: 97: NECE: 6.900 1 mhi: 
310P:Ar:AAhr: Tha : o 


RAP : CL: Ad: ADUS: ¿hi hop À 
AT IA: 097: EVI: Oe АЎ iE 
(1? : A916? : AND = 


Reconciliation 


wa-diyablos men hefrätü fágra, we- 
éndó naz‘aya, et la-akánü ^ tkarra- 
ba. 

dá^am rabbi eb láuhata fágeda ka- 
maDákü nád?a wa-men jahánnàüb 
men edë šëtan áfgaraya, léblo. 


47. = Gz makan, noun of place from kóna ‘he was, became.’ 
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And the devil came out of his pitand, 
seizing her, climbed down with her to 
his place. | 

But God thought of her compassion 
and sent his angel, and he plucked her 
out of the hands of Satan, they say. 


$ 5/3.0 


8 5/3.1.1 


a. Epigraphic South Arabic sibi- 
lants are transliterated with numerical 
superscripts to avoid prejudicing pho- 
netic considerations. The regular corre- 
spondences are ESA s! = H (and CS) š, 
ESA # = H $, and ESA s! = H (and CS) 
з. GRAPHICALLY, however, ESA s! = Ph 
s, ESA s! = Ph š, and ESA s! < two s^'s. 


b. In Mehri a dot under a letter 
indicates glottalized rather than emphatic 
articulation. 


HI. Mehri 


The group of Semitic languages to which the languages of 
the Old South Arabic inscriptions belong is still represented in 
southern Arabia and the islands south of it by several living 
dialects, of which the most important is Mehri. 

Mehri retains traces of the greatest antiquity. It still 
differentiates the trio of proto-Semitic sibilants and retains 
practically the entire proto-Semitic consonant inventory (though 
with diminution of its old integrity), with the single exception 
of *; the pronouns are simply the old forms — most notably 
the leveling of the stem consonants of the third person mascu- 
line and feminine, elsewhere complete, has not taken place. 
The vowels display to the highest degree the Semitic peculiarity 
of great freedom of articulation. Verbal inflection is very 
complicated; with Ethiopic, Mehri shares the existence of a 
subjunctive differing in the stem from the indicative. The 
individuality of the dialect is obscured by the far-reaching 
influence of North Arabic, which affects especially the vocabu- 
lary but also the morphology, and which found itself welcomed 
so hospitably that North and South Arabic from the beginning 
closely resemble each other. — 

Proto- and North Semitic š is replaced by £ (a lateral 
§-sound), 5 by š, while proto- and Common Semitic s is also 5 
in Mehri; yet the three sounds are often confused, and h 
appears іп many roots for $ < 3, e.g., hóba ‘seven’ < *Sab‘, 
hima ‘he heard’ from *Xm*. s can indifferently be pronounced 
z (here transcribed as s).” d still has the old lateral realization. 
g, as in the neighboring North Arabic dialects, has become d. 
* is lost, either replaced by ? or disappearing without a trace; 
roots containing * form a new class of weak roots. Initial ? 
often becomes h, e.g., he ‘what?’ < *?aiy, ham ‘mother’ < 
*^imm, or even h, e.g., heib ‘father’ < *°ab; h- also occurs 
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Меһп 


Vowels 


$ 5/312 


before a prothetic vowel, e.g., hamü ‘water’ < *mäyu, ha] ere 
‘head’ < *ға25, haliy ‘at night’ < *lailai. 

Vowel quality exhibits the most enormous and astounding 
variation within a single word, let alone in the same position in 
different words, and not only with short vowels but even to a 
considerable extent with the long ones. The long vowels center 
around Т and e (between which the boundary is not always 
firm) on one side, and б and à (even less clearly distinguished) 
on the other; the two groups undergo i-umlaut, by which 7 
commonly replaces o before an i in the next syllable. In the 
middle à occurs comparatively rarely: it is found, in certain 
words only, in the position of the usual 2. Laryngeals and 
emphatics diphthongize neighboring i's to ai etc., u's to au etc. 
The quantity of the vowels is completely dependent on the 
accent; in general, only the vowel of the accented syllable is 
long, if this is an open penult (dem ‘man’) or an open or 
simply-closed final (лата ‘hear,’ siyor ‘he went’); doubly- 
closed syllables usually retain the short vowel when accented, 
even when the cluster is resolved by an epenthetic vowel 
(sadéqak *you spoke the truth,' the same formation as amérk 
'you said")! With the addition of pronominal suffixes, the 
vowel of the accented syllable is often shortened; its quality 
then frequently changes, due to the great variability of the 
short vowels. Anaptyctic vowels are common; the variations 
that result from their presence or absence, or (on the other 
hand) from the disappearance or retention of unstressed short 
vowels, are also noticeable. — The relation of the present 
vocalism to the old system is very complicated; besides spon- 
taneous alterations (such as the changes à > 6 and а> e), there 
are assimilations to neighboring consonants and especially the 
effects of the accent. Placement of the accent is sure for each 

1. From this follows the stress rule the accent. In all other cases the accent 


that if a word has one and only one is marked. 
long vowel (or diphthong), this bears 
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8 5/321 


c. There are also dual personal pro- 
nouns: ‘we two’ ékey, ‘you two’ étey, 
‘they two’ hey. 

d. In Epigraphic South Arabic only 
the third person is certainly attested; 
there the contrast between forms with Л 
and forms with s is dialectal (Sb h, Mn 
Qt s) Hadramautian, however, has 
masculine š, feminine s(/0) (cf. Sh š, s); 
this seems to underlie the Mehri situa- 
tion (with й < š, see $ 5/3.1.1), which 
thus cannot be taken as evidence for the 
proto-Semitic state of affairs (R. Steiner). 


e. Johnstone L15/3b:3,15&16 gives 
modern forms of the second person plu- 
ral suffixes as -kem -ken. 

f. Epigraphic South Arabic demon- 
stratives are built on the stem s, or (in 
Sabean) À; д also occurs. 

g. Epigraphic South Arabic has A 
relatives, and also ?/ in both singular 


and plural. 
$ 5/3.2.2 


h. Epigraphic South Arabic has an 
emphatic particle ?y. 


i. In Epigraphic South Arabic, the 
verb is inflected for the dual number; 
the imperfect and infinitive can take a 
suffix -n, perhaps corresponding to a 
demonstrative *-an. 


$ 5/3.2.2.3 


Basic Stem Mehri $ 5/3.2.2.3 


particular nominal or verbal pattern; it is more characteristic 
of the pattern than is the distribution, quantity, or quality of 
the vowels. — 

The personal pronouns are hofu ‘I,’ het ‘thou,’ he ‘he,’ si 
һе”; nha ‘we,’ tem ‘you’ masculine, feminine ten, hem ‘they’ 
masculine, feminine sen.“ The suffixes for the singular are 
-(n)t -k -š (with a shift also found elsewhere of a k beside 
original i) -h -s (extended after a plural by an appended 
-e); ‘our, us’ is -п, for second and third person plural the forms 
are those of the independent pronoun." The preceding vowel is 
usually e; but after the monoliteral prepositions, etc., e.g., Sük 
‘with thee,’ Zen ‘with us,’ 57 ‘with her’ (as against Seh ‘with 
him’). The accusatives.of the personal pronouns are supplied 
by the accusative particle t- + pronominal suffix. ‘This’ is dà 
(feminine di, plural /й), strengthened dom, ‘that’ dak.' The 
relative is d-, plural /-, with both as genitive particle as well; 
there is also a generalized relative hal. ‘Who?’ is mon, ‘what?’ 
hé (often extended béi sen, corresponding to the Ab e < aiyu 
Sai’in ‘which thing?")^ — 

-i| em, etc., replaces the usual verbal plural ending A In 
the perfect the feminine plural has no ending; in the imperfect 
it ends with the CS -n. The third person feminine singular of 
the perfect ends with accented -o/ üt. For the rest, the perfect 
suffixes are the same as the pronominal suffixes, except that 
the first person singular is the same as the second person 
masculine -k. The plural ending -i/em and the ending -7 of the 
second person feminine singular imperfect etc. often cause 
umlaut in the preceding syllable. The imperfect prefixes are the 
old Semitic ones. In many forms the imperfect indicative 
differs from the subjunctive in the shape of the stem, and in 
the intensive and reflexive stems in the ending -en as well. 

The perfect of the basic stem has three different forma- 
tions, with in addition to (1) the active-mode and (2) the 
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$ 5/3.2.2.4 Mehri Derived Stems 


j. The plura! suffix can also be -am 


-om: zägam ‘they called,’ gossom ‘they 


cut. 


H 


§ 5/3.2.2.4 


k. Mehri also has a passive of the 


basic stem with perfect in the shape 
VCCVC and imperfect yaCCVC. 


154 
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neutral-mode conjugations, (3) a special conjugation for 
II laryngeal roots (except for II * roots, which are inflected 
weakly); in the imperfect etc., the second and third series 
merge. Exemplifying the first series are: amör ‘he said,’ kafod 
‘he got up,’ harod' ‘he went, brought out,’ yalöq ‘he saw,’ 
qabör ‘he buried,’ sadoq ‘he spoke the truth,’ ftoh ‘he opened,’ 
hero] iid’ ‘he supported himself’; feminine amro/üt kafdot, 
first/ second person amérk sadéqak heréd'ek, plural amorem 
herod'em, but harid'em, with pronominal suffix qabármeh 
‘they buried him.” The second series has initial accent: aimel 
“һе made,’ aileq ‘he burned,’ daibet ‘he took possession of,’ but 
feminine amlüz as in the first series. The third series again has 
final accent, but with 2/2 as the vowel of the accented syllable: 
sahät ‘slew,’ Shed ‘he gave testimony’; second person shä/ätäk. 
In the imperfect only the first series distinguishes indicative 
and subjunctive: indicative yifoteh, subjunctive yiftah; and 
thus imperative ftah, yald/é@q ‘see,’ with pronominal suffix, 
e.g., gabärmeh ‘bury him.’ In the second and third series the 
imperfect has only one form: yeshöd, plural yeshidem, impera- 
tive shod, feminine shid (irregularly yidöt from daibet). The 
participle — in Mehri the usual means of expressing the future 
— takes the special ending -öne in the basic stem (with 
pronominal suffix, e.g., -dneh), feminine -ite, plural -a/eye. 

The intensive no longer has lengthening: köteb, etc. The 
causative prefix is h, e.g., haliig ‘he kindled,’ imperfect yihalóq, 
subjunctive yihaleq; but this is missing in some verbs in some 
forms, e.g., hasoub ‘he sent,’ imperfect yihasöb, but subjunc- 
tive yihahsab and imperative hähsab. The reflexive formations 
are idiosyncratic: the / of the 1-reflexive is always infixed, 
with various vowel relations: Atiyur ‘he chose’ (imperfect 
yahtiyiren, subjunctive yahtiyör, imperative htiyör), but yátiri 


ETHIOPIC 


L The Epigraphic South Arabic 
stems attested are the basic and causa- 
tive (with formative h in Sabean, s else- 
where), each with infixed-/ reflexive 
(giving -st in Sabean); putative intensive 


$ 5/325 


and goal stems, each with prefixed-r 
reflexive; and a stem with double mid- 
dle radical presumably representing 
*gatatala, perhaps with “frequentative” 
meaning. The only passives are internal 
passives. 


Weak Verbs Mehri $ 5/3.2.2.5 


‘he spoke’; and in the causative-reflexive, instead of the sr-, 
etc., of other languages there is a simple X: šhabor ‘he ques- 
tioned,’ imperfect yisahbor, subjunctive yisahber, imperative 
Xáhber. The participles of the derived stems have the usual 
prefix m-, with the ending -e as well. — An example of 
quadriliteral formation is thouliil ‘he sat,’ plural thalilim (femi- 
nine singular with divergent stem thouwelöt). 

Mehri is not so poor in weak verb forms as Ge‘ez. 
II geminate verbs have monosyllabic perfects: goss ‘he cut off,’ 
Soll ‘he took’ (feminine sällöt, plural sällem), and also parti- 
ciples gossöne (plural qassaye); otherwise they are triliteral: 
imperfect yis(e)/ul, subjunctive yiselél (with pronominal suffix, 
e.g., neSeléleh), imperative qasas (plural qasasem). — The I w 
verbs lose their first radical only in the subjunctive (and 
imperative), not in the imperfect indicative: yiqa ‘may he 
become,’ yizém ‘may he give,’ but yiwöga yiwüzem. Otherwise 
they exhibit only minor vagaries: we/uqob ‘he entered,’ 
we/uzöm ‘he gave’ (with pronominal suffix üzeméh; feminine 
ügebüt), participle wuzemöne (with pronominal suffix 
üzemének); causative hüqüb (plural hiigibem). — In the II 
weak verbs the strong forms gain ground: mot ‘he died,’ kan 
‘he was’ (feminine mtüt), imperfect tkiin, subjunctive tkan: but 
siyör ‘he went’ (feminine sirüt), imperfect yisiūr, subjunctive 
yisiér (imperative with contraction sér). — In the II weak verbs 
the neutral-mode series has initial stress, just like the strong 
verbs: bedi ‘he lied,’ ksu ‘he found,’ d'irá ‘he went by,’ towu 
‘he came in the night’ (feminine d'irüt towot, first/ second 
person bodek kusk): but mile ‘he was full.’ 

The old classes of weak verbs are augmented by verbs 
containing ©. An example for I © is the above-mentioned aileq 
‘he burned,’ causative hälüg; examples for П < ham (really 
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$ 5/3.2.3 Mehri Nouns 


8 5/323 


m. Epigraphic South Arabic nomi- 
nal patterns include abstracts with n- or 
t-, and nouns of place with m-. Plurals 
include many -t suffixes on masculine 


$ 5/3.2.4 


nouns, and broken plurals with ?-prefix 
or infixed y or w. Note the reduplicated 
>PPlt ‘gods.’ 


n. In Epigraphic South Arabic, 
Sabean and Qatabanian retain the old 
l-, and Minean the old k-. 


o. Addition of A. Schaade O 
1:6R6,170. 
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П w) ‘he wanted,’ zaq ‘he called,’ bar ‘he went in the night’ 
(feminine bäröt), imperfect thom nahóm (indicative and sub- 
junctive alike). The III * verbs differentiate the active-mode 
and the neutral-mode in the basic stem: nüka ‘he came’ 
(feminine nkot, first/ second person nukak, plural núkām): but 
wiga ‘he became, hima ‘he heard’ (second person plural 
hamakem, first person háman); imperfect the same in both 
series, indicative yinóka, subjunctive yinkà, imperative nka, 
and yiwóqà yiga hama. Ап h-less causative that belongs here is 
fira ‘he went up’ (feminine firot), imperfect yifora, but subjunc- 
tive yiháfera. — 

The feminine ending of the noun receives the accent when 
the stem has no original long vowel; it is then -ot or -et. The 
plural ending is -n, feminine -öt(en); besides this there are, as 
elsewhere in South Semitic, broken plurals, like msoubah for 
msabah ‘lamp,’ sometimes with an ending, like ad’izön for 
ad’üz ‘old woman." A great number of these formations are 
genuinely South Arabic; others come from North Arabic in- 
fluence. An article no more exists in Mehri than in Ge*ez. — 

As the Mehri lexicon includes much that is peculiar to it, 
lacking parallels even in Ethiopic, so 1s particularly the case 
with the particles. The old preposition b- ‘in, with, by’ is 
unchanged; the old /- (dative particle), though, has been 
replaced by h-, while an existing /- ‘on, after, to’ corresponds 
much more closely to Ab ‘ala (partly also ilā)” Two further 
monoliteral prepositions are 3- and k- ‘with’ (the first before a 
pronominal suffix, the second before a substantive); multi- 
literal ones besides the old mi/en ‘from, out of’ (mänk ‘from 
you’) are ha/äjel ‘at, to’ (lä-häl ‘to’), ser ‘behind,’ tar ‘above’; 
birek ‘in,’ tuwol (only with pronominal suffix) ‘hither,’ пай 
‘under,’ berék^ ‘between, among.’ 


ETHIOPIC 


р. ESA ?w, f?w. 
q. ESA ywm ‘when.’ 
т. ESA hm, hn. 


s. ESA °l before perfect and imper- 
fect, Im before imperfect and jussive. 


$ 5/34 


t. Epigraphic South Arabic syntax, 
as attested, involves simple parataxis 
with very rare exceptions. Ап action 
expressed by a finite verb may be con- 
tinued by any number of infinitives, with 
or without the -n suffix. 


Vocabulary Mehri $ 5/34 


Among the conjunctions, there are several that are wide- 
spread: й- (we-, w-) ‘and’ (and ийй ‘or’),? 1й/ё ‘until, as soon 
as, when," he/än ‘if’; and several that are specifically Mehri, 
e.g., his ‘as,’ and the preposition /-, which with the subjunctive 
expresses ‘should.’ The adverb ber ‘already’ is used as a verbal 
particle very similarly to the Ab qad. The negative particle is 
la, which is, however, postposed, as the interrogatives often 
are.‘ — 

The vocabulary is swamped with North Arabic elements; 
but these are in general strongly assimilated to the phonology, 
especially the vowel relations, and morphology of Mehri, and 
therefore do little to attenuate its peculiar character. It is not 
possible to distinguish them throughout with certainty from 
cognates that happen to also be present in North Arabic. 
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SOUTH ARABIC 


Text Specimen 


The Talking Head’ 


A 


after a word indicates that it also occurs in Arabic with the same 


consonants in the same meaning. 


nükä’ tad fadouli,^ siyor häl 
doulet^ w-amör heh: "yaid' tad nitka 
Ьй-тдаһбуй,^ amor, ksü^ haré da- 
ben-üdem^ ü-herüd' seh.” 


amor doulet: *yábem yaid’ l-änkä!” 
siyorem, zaqam^ teh, amorem heh: 
“hama? doulet." ü-siyör. 


1й пика häl doulet, amor heh: “het 
men hó?"* amor: “ho min d'ibül."^ 
amor: “häsen kusk?”” 


amör: “kusk here ü-hered’ek Seh. 
amérk heh: ‘a hare! häsen nükä būk 
büm?' amor: ‘wusah* dä-dunyä.’”* 
amór heh doulet: "ser!" 


w-üzeméh raböt asker^ l-e$hidem 
leh, w-amor heh: “hän sadéqak,^ 
üzemének hal  thom,^" ` ü-hün 
bödek,'' qgossóne^" herék.” 


siyor, he w-asker. tä núkām hal 
hare, amor heh: “a hare! häsen 
nükä bük büm?" amor: “wusah dä- 
dunyä.” 


There came a gossip, he went 
to the sultan and said to him: “A 
man came into the coffeehouse (and) 
said he had found the head of a 
man (lit. son of Adam) and con- 
versed with it.”| The sultan said: 
“Let the man come here!” They 
went (and) called him, they said to 
him: “Obey the sultan!” And he 
went. | When he came to the sultan, 
he said to him: “Where are you 
from?” He said: “1 am from the 
mountain.” He said: “What have 
you found?"| He said: “I have 
found a head and conversed with it. 
I said to it: ‘O head! What brought 
you here (lit. came here with you)?’ 
It said: ‘The filth of the world.’” 
The sultan said to him: “Go!”| 
And he gave him many soldiers to 
vouch for him, and said to him: *If 
you have told the truth, I will give 
you whatever you want, but if you 
have lied, I will cut your head off.” | 
He went, he and the soldiers. When 
they came to the head, he said to it: 
*O head! What has brought you 
here?" It said: "The filth of the 
world.” | 


2. A. Jahn, Die Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien 1902, pp. 78-81 - M. Bittner, 
Studien zur Laut- und Formenlehre der Mehri-Sprache in Südarabien V, 2 1915, 


pp. 22-27. 3. HI laryngeal. 4. III weak. 5. Interjection yab + plural 
ending. 6. z*q. 7. Sms, 8. 'where?." 9. From ksi. 10. II weak. 
11. HI weak. 12. qss. 

ETHIOPIC 


u. < ahom (Schaade). 


Talking Head Mehri T 5/3 


amor h-askër: “hamakem?” 
amórem: “hämän, lakén^ nahöm 
neseléleh sen hd'*-rhabét.”* ü- 
sällemeh šēhem. 

tä nukam beh häl doulet, amor 
hehem: "hámükem teh herod'?" 
amórem: “yalliq! here, a-Sahberem* 
teh!" 

amór heh doulet: “ho mšáhbere 
here,  ü-hün  herod' là,  herek 
gassayeh!”* . . . harid'em^ haré й- 
heröd’em Seh, yátiri'* la. 


amor  doulet: “gasäsem — heréh!" 
qóssom heréh. his ber gössom heréh, 
yátirt herë аба, amor heh: 


“yaleq, hu ber amérk hük: ‘nitka br 
wusäh dä-dunyä.’” nükà doulet, 
amor: “gabärmeh!”* ü-qabürmeh. 


ü-Xeh häbrith kafdot här” rahbét, 
nkot häl ad’üz,* thouwelot. his 
nehör,* amlüt^* hanáfs? dára?^ 
dü-hadid^ ü-kálleh^ msoubäh,* ü- 
halqot^? beh. 


his fáqah?' dé-haliy,” sällöt ais ü- 
bäröt.” tā towot^" hal büwób,^ 
amrüt heh: “ftah!”* amor his: "het 
mon?" 

amrót: “hu | máPek-el-móut, "^? 
amor: “thom l-h?” amröt: "hom" 
lä-häl doulet.” ü-ftoh his . . . à- 
d'irūt. ^ 


13. sil. 14. hal. 15. Text yalä. 


He said to the soldiers: “Have you 
heard?” They said: “We have heard, 
but we want to take it back to the 
city with us.” And they took it with 
them. | When they came to the 
sultan with it, he said to them: “Did 
you hear it talk?" They said: *Look 
at the head, and question it (your- 
self)!"| The sultan said to him: “I 
will question the head, and if it does 
not speak, they'll cut your head 
off.” .. . They brought the head out 
and talked to it, (but) it did not 
respond.| The sultan said: "Cut his 
head off!" They cut off his head. 
When they had cut off his head, the 
dessicated head responded (and) 
said to him:| “See, I already told 
you: *The filth of the world brought 
me (here).'" The sultan came and 
said: "Bury it!" And they buried 
it . . .| And with him was his 
daughter. She descended to the city 
(and) came to an old woman (and) 
stayed (lit. sat) (there). One day 
(lit. when a day [was]), she herself 
made armor out of iron and full 
of lamps, and she lit it.| When it 
was midnight she took a dagger and 
went out. When she came to the 
gatekeeper she said to him: "Open!" 
He said to her: “Who are you?" | 
She said: "I am the angel of death." 
He said: "Where are you going?" 
She said: “I want to go to the sultan.” 
And he opened for her... and she 
passed. | 


16. yry. 17. hal. 18. “ml. 19. hanaf 


‘soul.’ 20. Ча. 21. ‘half? 22. Text Ла и). 23. br. 24. twy. 25. Arabic 
genitival phrase with article, taken over unaltered. 26. jry. 
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Mehri 


SOUTH ARABIC 


Talking Head 


... tē firdt,”” nköt häl doulet. amrüt 
heh: “salam alek!"^* amor doulet: 
"alek es-salam!^* món tkün?"^? 
amröt: “mäPek-el-möut. 

й-пиКаК tuwólke maqade yaid' dom, 
dà-shatük." amor heh: “hu hal bali 


“= 


mink.” amor: "i-án?am^" Ьа! 


ü-het htiyör:* 1-й4д1^%\ ámerek,^? 
ullü тегёт?? heib dä-yaid’ dom, dä- 
shátük, rahbét?” amor: “wuzemöne 
heib dä-yaid’ rahbét.” 

amrüt: "háhsab leh!” ü-hasoub leh 
w-üzeméh | rahbet | nháli shüd. 
hiigibem™ teh doulet u-thoulil, a- 


doulet айк wiga^? wuzir.* 


27. III laryngeal. 


*alek). 29. kwn. 
(*umr). 33. wzm. 34. wqb. 
ETHIOPIC 


... When she had ascended, she 
came to the sultan and said to him: 
"Peace to you!" The sultan said: 
“То you peace! Who are you?" She 
said: "The angel of death.| Апа 
I have come to you on account of 
this man whom you have slain." He 
said to him (sic): *I am with God 
(i.e. under his protection) before 
you." He (sic) said: "And God (be) 
gracious! | And you choose: shall I 
take your life, or will you give the 
city to the father of the man you 
slew?" He said: “I will give the city 
to the man's father.”| She said: 
"Send for him!" And he sent for 
him and gave him the city before 
witnesses. They installed him as 
sultan and (so) he remained, and 
the sultan became vizier. 


28. Taken over from Arabic unaltered (only without the * of 
30. Ab an*am ‘gracious.’ 
35. wg“. 


31. аы. 32. Ab “amr 


$ 6/1.0 


$ 6/1.1.1 


Chapter 6 
North Arabic 


I. Classical Arabic 


Except for the language of the South Arabic inscriptions, 
it is Classical Arabic! that has best preserved the consonant 
inventory of old Semitic, and likewise the vocalism, so that the 
old inflection has not been destroyed by the loss of the 
endings. In spite of these very archaic features, Arabic is on 
the whole the most striking representative of a more recent 
development in the Semitic language character: older freedom, 
individual variation, and indefiniteness are effaced — in mor- 
phology by the pervasive influence of unifying analogies, in 
syntax by strict regulation of the possibilities of usage and the 
allocation of all syntactic means of expression to carefully 
demarcated spheres of meaning. А system of great precision 
and clarity has thus developed, which in the process has made 
extensive and productive use of the broad potential that was 
available. The preserved remains of Old Arabic dialects and 
occasional irregularities of the poetry give glimpses of earlier, 
less constrained linguistic conditions previous to and indepen- 
dent of the classical language. 

South Semitic as a whole has interchanged the sibilants 5 
and š; while the South Arabic inscriptions keep the resulting 
state of affairs, in Arabic as in Ethiopic the new £ < š has 
further become s and so merged with the original s. Above and 
beyond that, the current traditional pronunciation of Arabic 
alters the original proto-Semitic sounds to the extent that @ is 
replaced by z and ó by d. Ө can be identified in older times, 


1. The examples in this section are and back-translated into Classical Ara- 
occasionally taken from the Colloquial bic. 
Arabic specimens of the next section 
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$ 6/1.1.2 Classical Arabic 


162 


a. See $ 1 note g. 


$ 6/1.1.2 


NORTH ARABIC 


Vowels 


and probably also still in modern dialects; for d the classical 
pronunciation is as lateral emphatic spirant (thus a sound 
distantly related to /)," and this pronunciation likely comes 
very near to the proto-Semitic value only roughly indicated by 
the transcription д. g is palatalized to /; q was in older days 
voiced (ë). The laryngeals are retained as full consonants, as 
are the semivowels in general as well. In syllable-final position 
these form a diphthong or long vowel with the preceding 
vowel (/w and uy both usually > т). After short vowels they are 
retained when d follows (aya, etc.), or when a follows and i or 
u precedes (iwa and uya both > Туа). Otherwise they are con- 
tracted, to T when the preceding as well as the following vowel 
was i or u; but if the preceding vowel was a, to 02, for which e 
is recognizable as the older pronunciation. In the III weak 
roots, except in the active basic stem of the verb and some of 
the nouns, w throughout becomes y. 

Most old final long vowels are shortened. 

Arabic has very elaborate sandhi rules (governing word 
combination within clauses); the most important is that the 
epenthetic vowel that intrudes before a word-initial consonant 
cluster (e.g., imperative if*al; in fact usually 7) occurs only 
utterance-initially, but disappears after a vowel within clausal 
context, in which case a long vowel is shortened (fT ‘in’ + al- 
baiti *of the house' > filbaiti” “in the house’); but a final 
consonant requires an epenthetic vowel (usually i, but, e.g., 
min ‘out of’ + al-baiti > minalbaiti? ‘out of the house’). А 
special treatment of utterance-final (pause) forms goes along 
with the sandhi rules; it is usually not taken into account in 
the writing of vowels and has therefore been left out of the text 


2. The script preserves the length, in the absence of the strong onset (glot- 
and consequently it is transcribed in tal stop) from the al- of absolute initial 
these materials. position. 

3. -al- in this combination differs 


$ 6/124 


b. This is a determination by Berg- 
strässer’s teacher Fischer 06/1.2.1:1 
that has gone largely unnoticed and un- 
remarked; it is based on metrics and on 
the testimony of Arab grammarians. 


с. It is possible to conjoin suffixes 
on a single verb form, with disambigua- 
tion between direct and indirect objects 
accomplished on pragmatic grounds: a 
first or second person suffix is taken as 
indirect object, and a second or third 
person as direct object. 


Pronouns Classical Arabic $ 6/1.2.1 


specimens, except for the prose rhymes of the Koran excerpt. 
The chief feature of the pause is the loss of short-vowel 
endings (including the -un, etc. that end with n). — 

‘He’ and ‘she’ are huwa hiya. The masculine plurals ‘you,’ 
‘they’ generally lose their endings: antum (suffix -kum) hum. 
The feminines have taken over the u of the masculines: 
antunna (suffix -kunna) hunna. ‘My’ after a long vowel is still 
-ya (e.g., ftya ‘in me’), elsewhere usually - (also ‘me’ -ni). The 
third person suffixes with u change it to i after final -i 
4 -ai: -hř -him -hinna. -hü -hi retains its long vowel after a 
short syllable.” The accusative of the personal pronouns can be 
expressed, where direct suffixation is not possible, with the 
object particle rya- with pronominal suffix, which is used only 
in that case (before a substantive it is unnecessary, since in this 
case the accusative is recognizable from the ending): Tyaka 
“thee.” 

The article is al-; its / is assimilated to a following dental, 
sibilant, or sonorant, and its a acts secondarily as epenthetic 
vowel before a double consonant. The possibility of using the 
definite article on a generic (ar-rajulu ‘the man’ = ‘one’) is 
realized in the syntax quite consistently. As demonstrative 
Arabic uses numerous forms of the stems д-, /-, and k-, often 
strengthened by Ла, the particle that in Hebrew constitutes the 
article; the most usual forms are ‘this’ hada, feminine hadihi, 
plural hàá?ula?i (for all cases); ‘that’ óalika, tilka, ula’ika; also 
the particle hakadd ‘thus’ containing the prefix ka- ‘like.’ The 
demonstratives go BEFORE the substantive they modify: Лада r- 
rajulu ‘this man.’ From the stem ö//- Arabic forms a declinable 
construct state бй, feminine баги, plural uli ‘belonging to,’ 
*posssessing such and such,’ etc.; so data yaumin ‘one day.’ The 
stem ó- with the article further furnishes the (generally 
indeclinable) relative alladi ‘which’ (also ‘he who,’ ‘that which’), 
feminine allatī, plural alladina, which, being definite, can only 
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$ 6/1.2.2.1 


$ 6/1.2.2.1 


d. The second person feminine ѕіп- 


gular has the suffix -i(na). 


164 


е. Usually called the jussive. 


NORTH ARABIC 


Classical Arabic Verbal Categories 


occur after a definite substantive (or as a definite substantive 
itself). Besides this the interrogative pronouns man *who?,' ma 
*what?' can be used as substantival, indefinite, and generalizing 
relatives: man ‘who,’ ‘one who,’ more commonly interpreted as 
plural (though construed as singular) ‘people who.’ The 
generalizing meaning ‘whoever’ shades into the conditional ‘if 
anyone’; therefore these relatives tend to have conditional 
sequence of tenses (see § 6/1.3). mà simultaneously is a 
conjunction ‘the fact that’ and attached to prepositions forms 
compound conjunctions (contained also in /amma ‘when, 
after’). ‘Which?’ is aiyun, constructed with genitive; qiyu Sai’in 
‘which thing?’ = 'what?.' — 

The vowels of the perfect suffixes correspond to those of 
the pronominal suffixes; the first person singular suffix devi- 
ates: it has the old vowel, but the ¢ of the second person. The 
suffixless forms of the perfect end, as in Ethiopic, with -a. The 
verb — like the pronoun and noun — distinguishes the dual, 
though only in the second and third persons. The dual ending 
is -@ (second person perfect -tumä, third person feminine 
-atä). In the indicative of the imperfect this ending is extended 
with -ni, and correspondingly the plural ending -4 with -na: 
-üna.^ Besides the indicative, which in the suffixless forms ends 
with -u, there are a subjunctive with -a, an apocopate (wish 
form, additionally to some extent equivalent to the perfect) 
without a final vowel, and an energic (emphatic description or 
command) with -an(na). For sharper definition and modifica- 
tion of the tense meaning the auxiliary verb kana ‘he was’ and 
verbal particles, especially gad and sa-, are used. kana with 
perfect expresses the pre-past, and with imperfect, habit in the 
past; qad with perfect, factualness, also expectedness or 
unexpectedness, and with imperfect, what might actually occur 


$ 6/1222 


f. Perhaps this reflects a dissimila- 
tion to help avoid confusion between 
tagattala and tuqattilu, tagatala and 
tugätilu, tagtulu and tuqtilu. 


Verb Stems Classical Arabic $ 6/1.2.2.2 


in the present; sa- with imperfect, the future. But the simple 
tenses can also express these meaning-modifications to a 
certain degree, so long as no great weight is placed on them. 

The full range of possibilities of deriving verb stems with 
prefixes and infixes is diminished in Arabic; instead, a rich use 
is made of internal modifications of the stem (lengthening or 
diphthongization of vowels, lengthening or repetition of con- 
sonants), even though only a few of the forms thus developed 
achieve great frequency. The productive verb stems are: basic 
stem with n- and t- reflexives (the latter with infixing of the / 
after the first radical); intensive, with ta-reflexive; causative 
(with prefix a-) and /-геЙехіуе for it (with deviant prefix, 
namely st-), and finally a so-called goal stem, characterized by 
lengthening of the first stem vowel, along with a 1a-reflexive; 
and a passive to each of the stems. The vocalization of the de- 
rived stems, beyond the above-mentioned final vowels, follows 
simple rules: in the active of all the stems except the two /a- 
reflexives, the last syllable of the imperfect stem has i, the 
imperfect prefixes of the intensive, causative, and goal stems 
have u,‘ and all other syllables have a; in the perfect passive the 
last syllable of the stem has i, the other syllables u, and in the 
imperfect the prefix has u, the other syllables a. The participles 
of the derived stems have the prefix mu- and otherwise the 
vowels of the imperfect; only the two ta-reflexives constitute 
an exception, in that their active participles, following those of 
the other actives, have i in the last syllable of the stem. Most 
infinitives are indicated by à in the last syllable of the stem and 
i earlier (e.g., imsäkun ‘holding back’ from the causative, 
intisarun ‘to help’ from the t-reflexive of the basic stem), but 
those of the two ta-reflexives have u in the last syllable of the 
stem and a before (ta“allumun ‘to learn"); from the intensive 
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$ 6/1223 


$ 6/1.2.2.4 


NORTH ARABIC 


Classical Arabic Basic Stem 


stem is formed taglidun ‘to mimic’; in the goal stem the 
feminine participle of the passive can also be used as the 
infinitive (muwada*atun “reconciliation”. 

In the basic stem all the vocalization schemes are realized: 
active-mode perfect a, imperfect u (dahala ‘he came in,’ 
yadhulu), or i (“arafa ‘he recognized,’ ya‘rifu) — a only in 
laryngeal verbs (Óahaba ‘he went out,’ yadhabu); neutral-mode 
perfect i, imperfect a (“alima ‘he knew, knows’ уа ати; qabila 
‘he received,’ yaqbalu) or, rarely, perfect u, imperfect и. The 
imperative has taken over first-radical vowellessness from the 
imperfect and therefore needs an epenthetic vowel: imši ‘go,’ 
but uskut ‘be quiet. The infinitive has an unusually large 
number of forms; among them fa‘/atun for a one-time action 
(feminine ending, as often, individualizing): darbatun 'single 
blow,' hence also 'occurrence.' The passive participle is, e.g., 
maujüdun ‘extant,’ from wajada ‘find.’ 

The n- and /-геЙехіуеѕ of the basic stem differ in that the 
former tends more to a passive meaning, the latter to a 
reciprocal. E.g., kasara ‘he broke’ (transitive), inkasara ‘it 
broke’ (intransitive); but istalahu ‘they made peace with each 
other,’ from sulhun ‘peace’ (frequently, as shown here, with 
assimilation of the ¢ to the beginning of the stem). 

The causative formative disappears after the prefixes (in- 
cluding the participle prefix): a/haqa ‘he unified,’ imperfect 
yulhiqu < *yu?alhiqu. 

The st-form often means ‘to ask something for oneself’; 
e.g., nastaSinu ‘we ask for help,’ from “aunun ‘help.’ 

The :a-reflexive of the goal stem has reciprocal meaning, 
e.g., tatafanayani ‘they two (feminine) destroy each other.’ If 
the reflexive meaning-element contained therein is factored 
out, then there remains as the meaning of the goal stem itself 
‘to carry out an action,’ or ‘to find oneself in a situation, with 


8 6/1.2.2.5.2 


$ 6/1.2.2.5.3 


HI Weak Verbs Classical Arabic $ 6/1.2.2.5.3 


regard to someone,' whereby the latter becomes an accusative 
object (but without its being the direct or indirect object of an 
action capable of being expressed by the basic stem). E.g., 


jalasa ‘he sat,’ jalasani ‘he sat near me,’ further the ta-form 


tajalasa ‘the two of them sat by each other.’ 

The II geminate verbs are strong when they have a 
consonantal suffix: dalaltu ‘I indicated.’ Otherwise, most 
forms (except in the intensive and its reflexive) have a mono- 
syllabic stem with lengthening of the second consonant: 
imperfect yadullu, causative ahassa ‘he tracked’; likewise the 
participle of the basic stem dällun ‘going astray,’ häjjun 
‘pilgrim to Mecca’ (but infinitive of the causative ihsdsun, 
because of the a). 

The II weak verbs distinguish three series in the basic 
stem: besides the two with 4 and га third, neutral-mode one, 
with @ in the imperfect; the characteristic vowel also appears in 
the perfect in the forms with consonantal suffix and conse- 
quent shortening of the stem vowel. Thus kdna ‘he was,’ 
imperfect yakünu (apocopate with shortening in closed syllable 
yakun), ‘thou wast’ Кита; sara ‘he arrived at’ yasiru sirta; 
kada ‘he was near to’ yakädu, ‘we were near to’ kidna, with i as 
the characteristic vowel of the neutral-mode perfect, likewise 
nama ‘he slept’ yanämu nimtu. In the derived stems the weak 
conjugation of these verbs alternates only the two vowels 7 and 
à (taking into account the shortenings of both); e.g., causative 
yuhitu ‘he surrounds,’ yu‘idu ‘he repeats’ (imperative aid, st- 
form nasta‘inu ‘we ask for help’; but imperfect passive of the 
basic stem yuqalu ‘it is said,’ perfect of the causative ahāta 
асада, t-reflexive of the basic stem istdda ‘he hunted,’ yastadu. 

The inflection of the III weak verbs results from the 
sound laws already given. E.g., with syllable-final y: ra°aitu ‘I 
saw,’ ru?itu ‘I was seen’; uncontracted аѓауд ‘the two of them 
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Classical Arabic 


$ 6/1.2.3 


g. Known as the IXth Form, cf. $ 1 


note w. 


168 


NORTH ARABIC 


Nouns 


came,’ ya?tiya '(that) he come’ (subjunctive), hukiya ‘it has 
been told’; contracted atā ‘he came,’ imperfect ya^ti. Cor- 
respondingly in the related nominal forms: uncontracted 
muntahiyan ‘paying attention’ (accusative of the active parti- 
ciple of the t-reflexive of the basic stem), but contracted 
muntahin < *-iyun (nominative) or *-iyin (genitive), fatan 
‘young man’ < *-ayun, *-ayin, or *-ayan, i.e., for all three cases 
(the contracted vowels are here shortened because of the 
closed syllable; without the n of “nunation”:* aulā ‘measured’. 
— Only in the active of the basic stem are w-forms still 
retained beside such y-forms: yaza (originally with dark a) ‘he 
went on campaign,’ imperfect yayzu, subjunctive yayzuwa. — 

The most characteristic nominal form in Arabic is af‘alu, 
which primarily indicates colors and defects (e.g., ah maru 
‘red,’ ahmaqu ‘foolish’), and secondly serves as the compara- 
tive form (“elative”) of adjectives of various patterns, e.g., 
ausa‘u farther, farthest’ from wäsi“un, акбағи ‘more, most’ 
from karrun; likewise ahwaju ‘more needy’ from muhtajun, 
the participle of the t-reflexive of the basic stem hwj (feminine 
like dunya ‘this world, world,’ literally feminine of adna ‘low- 
est, nearest’). In the first of the two uses, af“alu has its very 
own corresponding verb stem, e.g., ihmarra ‘it was, is red.” 

Arabic distinguishes the three cases, nominative, genitive, 
and accusative, which in their usual (indefinite) form end in 
-un -in -an, whereas after the article or before the genitive the 
n is lost. Beside this full (triptotic) declension there is a 
defective one (diptotic); it does not have nunation, and the 
genitive ends in -a like the accusative. After the article and 
before the genitive the diptotic words take on the triptotic 
inflection. af*alu is a diptote, as are a number of broken 
plurals and another major category, that of proper names, 


4. From the name of the letter nün. 
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principally ones which by form or meaning are feminine or 
foreign, e.g., Murratu (male, but with feminine ending), 
Zainabu (female, but without feminine ending); Harünu 
(foreign, ‘= Aaron). Proper names also lose their nunation 
before (i)bnu ‘son of,’ e.g., Jassasu bnu Murrata, and in the 
vocative, e.g., ya yulämu 'O youth’ (if a genitive follows, then 
it is much more likely to be accusative, e.g., уй атта 
-ти?тітпа ‘ʻO prince of believers’). 

The dual ending is -@ni (as in the verb), genitive and 
accusative -aini, the plural ending -una (as in the verb), 
genitive and accusative -ina; before a genitive the -ni or 
-na is absent, e.g., banü Bakrin ‘the sons of Bakr’ (tribe name). 

Feminines with the ending -atun (and with the rarer 
ending -tun, e.g., uhtun “sister” inflect like the masculine; 
another feminine ending -@ (e.g., in dunya ‘world’) is inde- 
clinable. The plural ending is -dtun, genitive and accusative 
-atin (or -ātu -áti). A peculiarity of Arabic is that adjectives 
that have to do with matters relating to the female sex do not 
have a feminine ending (eg. hamilun ‘pregnant’), just as the 
substantives that indicate female nature also very often forego 
the feminine ending (e.g., ummun ‘mother’). — The feminine 
ending derives names for the individual (noun of unity) from 
certain collectives; e.g., samakun ‘fish,’ samakatun ‘a fish.’ 

While the feminine plural ending is productive without 
restriction, the masculine is limited to certain cases, especially 
participles like “@limüna ‘wise men,’ mu’minüna ‘believers.’ 
Elsewhere the masculines, and many feminines as well, by 
alterations in the word stem form the internal or broken 
plurals which are characteristic of South Semitic. The most 
common of the very numerous plural forms аге af“älun (e.g., 
alfazun ‘words’ from lafzun, atfalun ‘children’ from tiflun; 
a*màlun ‘deeds’ from *amalun, ahbärun ‘news’ from habarun, 
atrafun ‘borders’ from /ағајип; ajwadun ‘goods’ from jaiyidun), 
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fiSsalun (rijalun ‘men’ from rajulun), and fu*ülun (Suyunun 
‘eyes’ from ‘ainun); further from quadriliteral substantives 
CaCaCiCu (C = consonant), a diptote (darähimu 'dirhems, 
drachmas’ from the foreign word dirhamun; also hawä’iju 
‘needs, things,’ although the singular hajatun is not quadri- 
literal). 

The basic rule of the genitive phrase, that a definite 
genitive definitizes its head word, admits of an exception in 
some words of inherently indefinite meaning, e.g., ba^dun 
‘part’ (ba^duhü ‘a part of it,’ Ради l-*arabi ‘one, some of the 
Arabs’), yairun ‘other than’ (almost always with genitive: 
‘another’ = yairuhü; also as a negation: yairu hasanin ‘not 
beautiful), miO0lun ‘sameness’ (7110/7 ‘like me, one similar to 
me’). In other cases where the head substantive must remain 
indefinite, a circumlocution is used: sometimes a paronomasia, 
as in ‘an administrative area of Chorasan’ *amalun min a “mali 
Hurasana (literally ‘an administrative area of the administra- 
tive areas of Chorasan’), or else /-, also widely found beyond 
Arabic, as in ‘a brother of mine’ ahun li (literally ‘belonging to 
me’); this is also found after an infinitive word in a gerundive 
sense (see below), e.g., tarkan li-l-mas°alati ‘while one forbore 
from asking’ (in contrast to tarka I-mas°alati ‘the forbearing 
[accusative] from asking’). — An explicative genitive of a 
particular kind is used after elatives: auwalu (elative, for 
*a?walu) lailatin ‘the first night’ (literally ‘first of night’); 
similarly also ahiru (not elative in form) qati/in ‘the last one 
killed.’ 

The accusative as a result of its adverbal nature is further 
used as the predicate of verbal copulas, like kana ‘he was,’ but 
also, e.g., asbaha ‘he was, in the morning,’ etc. — Of the 
adverbal accusatives the most peculiar are the so-called cir- 
cumstantial clauses. That is the name given first of all to 
indefinite adjectives that indicate the state of one of the 
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substantives of the clause (but not adnominally; rather, corre- 
sponding to an adverb), e.g., ka’rban ‘filled with remorse’; and 
secondly to indefinite infinitives in a gerundive sense, e.g., 
taglidan ‘while one mimics.’ Even more strongly adnominal, 
but still basically a verbal conception, is the use of the 
accusative in a limitative sense: lisãnu l-*arabi ak0aru alfazan 
‘the language of the Arabs is more with respect to words,’ i.e., 
'has more words.' — As is also the case in Hebrew, several 
particles that introduce nominal clauses exert verbal rection, 
after which the subject of the nominal clause is in the 
accusative: inna (deictic, untranslatable), anna ‘that,’ lakinna 
‘but,’ /a‘alla ‘perhaps,’ and others. If the subject is a personal 
pronoun, then it is attached as a suffix on the particle: innanī 
(with verbal suffix!) “L... 

The number ‘one’ in Arabic is expressed by two different 
words: the older ahadun, still used in the compound ahada 
“ašara ‘eleven’ (indeclinable, like all the numbers from 11 to 
19), otherwise a more pronouny ‘someone,’ with negation ‘no 
one’; and wahidun ‘one, single.” — In the realm of number 
syntax, fixed rules exist for the number and case of the 
counted object: after 3-10 genitive plural, after 11-99 accusa- 
tive singular (in limitative sense), after 100 and 1000 genitive 
singular. As in South Semitic generally, the ordinals have the 
form of participles: “@sirun ‘tenth,’ literally ‘making ten.’ — 

Negation of the verb for present and future is М, for 
present and past md (originally identical with the interrogative : 
pronoun ‘what?’); the past can also be negated by /am with the 
apocopate. The apocopate with /a expresses prohibition, as the 
apocopate can also be used affirmatively in imperative sense. 
For the nominal clause md is usual; there is also the negative 
copula Jaisa ‘he is not’ Cl am not’ lastu), which also occurs in 
combination with verb forms. Non-existence is expressed by /a 
with accusative without nunation: lā Sakka ‘there is no doubt.’ 
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АП the negations including yairu ‘different from’ can be con- 
tinued with wa-/à. — Arabic has two interrogative particles, a 
weaker a- and a stronger (often translatable with a tag ques- 
tion) hal. 

The three monoliteral prepositions are /a- (still so only 
before suffixes, otherwise /i-), bi-, and ka-; bi- has in part been 
forced out of locative use by fT ‘in, with regard to’ and retains 
primarily the meaning “with, by.' The spheres of use of the 
separate prepositions are in general sharply delimited; so they 
have become not just an important means of closer specifica- 
tion of verb meaning, but they also function syntactically. 
Primarily, min ‘from’ is used in such a way that like bi- it has 
been relieved of some of its original duties, by ‘an ‘thither, 
hither.' From its partitive use min has acquired explicative 
meaning. In combinations like yairuhu mimman (< min man) 
..., it means simply ‘namely’: ‘others, namely people who... .' 
Similarly it occurs in a very frequent relative construction after 
the relative mā for the resumption of the concept on which the 
relative clause depends: mà känü fihi min-a-l-bala?i ‘that 
wherein they had been from need,' not entirely synonymous 
with ‘the need in which they had been’ or ‘in which need they 
had been.' The old introduction by min of the standard of 
comparison after comparative (in Arabic elative) is refined, so 
that not just objects but also conditions and states of the same 
object can be compared: antum ila... ahwaju minkum їй... 
‘you are needier for ... than you for... .” = ‘your need for... 
is greater than that for. ...° — The old prepositions in -ai have 
this ending only before a pronominal suffix, while the unbound 
ending is -@: “alā ‘on, against,’ but “alaika ‘on thee.’ — Many 
accusatives of substantives serve as secondary prepositions, 
e.g., fauqa ‘on, over; beyond these most adverbs end in 
-u, like fauqu ‘above.’ — 


$ 6/1.3 


h. This obscure passage in the Ger- 
man resists all interpretation (this read- 
ing is based on a twofold emendation); it 
is here given in the original: Die strenge 
Durchführung des Grundsatzes, dass nur 
syntaktisch  Gleichartiges koordiniert 
werden kann, im allgemeinen aber auch 
muss, macht einerseits die Asyndese, 
andrerseits wa- oder fa- zwischen Un- 
gleichartigem dazu frei, dass beides Mit- 
tel der Hypotaxe werden kann. Asyndese 
bezeichnet den konjunktionslosen Rela- 
tivsatz nach indeterminiertem Substan- 
tiv (z.B. yulamun sammathu l-Hijrisa 
“ein Knabe, den sie al-Hijris nannte”), 
Asyndese oder Verbindung von Un- 
gleichartigem durch wa- den Zustands- 
satz, das Satzgegenstück des Zustand- 
sakk., deutsch “indem, während”, auch 
“um zu . .", negativ “ohne dass, ohne zu 
..” (z.B. dahala yusalli “er trat ein, um 
zu beten”, qatalahü [Verbalsatz] wa-hiya 
hamilun [Nominalsatz] “er tötete ihn, 
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For sentence structure the distinction between nominal 
and verbal clause is fundamental, and is not vitiated by there 
being intermediate forms between the two, which for their part 
are just as carefully regulated. Much favored is the compound 
nominal clause (its predicate consisting of a complete clause, 
either nominal or verbal). This construction has particular 
flexibility and adaptibility to the most varied requirements of 
expression: e.g., lisanu l-*arabi la yuhttü bi-Jamt“i “ilmiht Ша 
nabiyun ‘the language of the Arabs: no (one) encompasses the 
full knowledge (accusative) OF IT except a prophet’; as in this 
example, the connection between main subject and predicate 
clause is usually accomplished by a genitive or accusative 
pronominal suffix referring to the subject. 

The interplay between syndesis and asyndesis has devel- 
oped into a syntactic means of expression of great fineness and 
sharpness, in part again helped by the fact that the old 
conjunctive particle wa— has given up some of its functions to 
the parallel fa- ‘and, since, then (= at this point in the story), 
thus, therefore,’ etc. The" strict application of the rule that only 
syntactic sames can, and in general must, be coordinated 
makes it possible for on the one hand asyndesis, and on the 
other wa- or fa- between differents, both to be means of 
hypotaxis. “Asyndesis” designates the conjunctionless relative 
clause after an indefinite substantive (e.g., yulamun sammathu 
l-Hijrisa ‘a boy whom she named al-Hijris’), also ‘in order to,’ 
negative ‘without’ (e.g., dahala yusalli ‘he came in order to 
pray’). “Syndesis” or combination of differents by wa- designates 
the circumstantial clause (the clausal counterpart of the cir- 
cumstantial accusative), English ‘while’ (eg. gatalhü [verbal 
clause] wa-hiya hamilun [nominal clause] ‘he killed him while 


5. Which in Arabic is also an oath particle ‘by’ (with genitive) and a pseudo- 
preposition ‘from’ (with accusative). 
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wührend [als] sie schwanger war"), An- 
fügung von Ungleichartigem durch /а- 
bildet Nachsätze zu verschiedenartigen 
subordinierten, hauptsáchlich zu kondi- 
tionalen Vordersätzen (in “asa [Perf.], 
fa-wailun lahü (Nominalsatz) “wenn er 
ungehorsam ist, so wehe ihm!”). — 


i. Le., the transformation known as 
Raising. 
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[when] she was pregnant. Connection of differents by /а- 
forms apodoses to various kinds of subordinate protases, 
principally conditional ones (in “asa [perfect], fa-wailun lahü 
[nominal clause] ‘if he is disobedient, then woe to him"). — A 
further means of forming hypotactic constructions is the con- 
struction ёлӧ kouvo9. In this case, a nominal clause can 
become a subordinate clause whose subject is simultaneously 
the object of a verb like ‘know’; e.g., the above-described 
compound nominal clause (with replacement of the substan- 
tival subject by the third person pronoun): lā паЧатийһй 
yuhitu bi-jami*i *ilmihi Ша nabiyun ‘we do not know that 
(anyone) encompasses all knowledge of it (the Arabic lan- 
guage) except a prophet.’ Another case of OO Kowvoß is when 
an adjectival predicate is simultaneously the modifier of a 
superordinate substantive; e.g., al-kutubu l-ati dikruha (accu- 
sative al-kutuba l-ätiya дікғиһа) ‘the books coming their men- 
tion,’ i.e., ‘the books whose mention is still to come, which are 
yet to be named.’ It is common to both cases that the first 
superordinate syntactic element (*we know it [the Arabic lan- 
guage] not,’ ‘the coming books’) is unspecified and is more 
clearly defined by the second. 

Aside from these possibilities of asyndetic or (according 
to form) coordinating hypotaxis, Arabic also uses a whole 
series of hypotactic conjunctions clearly delimited in what they 
govern and sharply characterized as to their meanings; all 
these means of hypotaxis together also suit it to the most 
precise expression of the most complicated intellectual rela- 
tions. The conditional conjunctions deserve particular atten- 
tion, specifically (aside from the counterfactual /au) on the one 
hand in ‘if’ and on the other the conditional-temporal ід 
‘when.’ The periods introduced by these conjunctions, 
especially in, are characterized by a strict sequence of tenses; 
regularly in both subordinate and main clauses the perfect 
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occurs, though the apocopate can substitute for it. — in with 
the negation /a forms the exception-particle illa ‘except,’ which 
in positive clauses takes the accusative but in negative ones 
takes no particular case (‘no [one] knows the language of the 
Arabs except for a prophet’ illa nabiyun in the nominative, 
since ‘prophet’ is the logical subject). — 

In richness of vocabulary Arabic ineffably transcends all 
other Semitic languages; not only does it derive new words 
from Common Semitic roots, but it also uses a host of roots 
peculiar to it. Above all the sharpness of observation and the 
eye for detail that characterize the Bedouin have created a 
richness of novel expressions for the phenomena of the 
Bedouin environment: desert and steppe with their topog- 
raphy, flora, and fauna on one side, camel and horse and their 
care on the other. While the horizon of Old Arabic may be 
circumscribed, yet within it the finest nuances are distinguished. 
— Already in pre-Islamic time a great number of terms for 
cultural achievements had been borrowed into Arabic from 
Aramaic and Persian, and also South Arabic. The influence of 
Persian and Aramaic (Syriac) continued into the first centuries 
of Islam; by way of Syriac and Middle Persian, Greek words 
as well were borrowed, especially in the language of science. 
Yet Arabic preserved itself from excessive foreignization, 
partly thanks to its extraordinary capacity for forming terms 
for new ideas by derivation, partly by its energetic assimilation 
of borrowed material into its own phonology and morphology. 
Thus the Greek giAdcogoc delivered up its consonants f / s f 
for a new verb root, which was then conjugated in a 
thoroughly Arabic fashion and used for nominal derivations: 
yatafalsafu ‘he philosophizes,' falsafatun ‘philosophy.’ — 

To the traits of the old Arabic Bedouin — level-headedness, 
gift for observation, and explicit interest in linguistic matters 
— the oldest Arabic owes the fineness of its grammatical 
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systematicity and the inexhaustibility of its vocabulary, which 
make it superbly adapted to vivid, richly detailed description 
of the environment and life of the Bedouin, even though it 
cannot express emotion, mood, and thought equally well. In 
this respect, Islam powerfully extended Arabic: for scientific 
expression it is almost unsurpassable in its suppleness and 
exactitude, in a terseness already apparent in the old desert 
tales, in its ability to form substantives from any verb, 
adjective, etc., and adjectives from substantives; it is able also 
to articulate the deepest religious experiences of a highly 
elaborated mysticism. A rationalistic strain always clings to it; 
it 15 least suited to emotional directness and poetic effulgence. 


А 
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Text Specimens 


1. The First Sura of the Koran 


al-hamdu li-llahi° rabbi I-*alamin,^ 

ar-rahmani’ r-rahim, 

maliki® yaumi d-din!^ 

Iyäka na*budu wa-iyaka nasta“in!” 

ihdina'^ s-sirata*"' l-mustagim,” 

sirata ladina an’amta “alaihim, 
yairi Lmaydübi “alaihim wa-la 
d-dallin! 


after a word indicates a borrowing from Aramaic. 


Praise is Allah’s, the Lord of the 
worlds, 

the gracious, the merciful, 

master of the day of judgment! 

Thee we serve and thee we implore 
for help! 

Guide us on the straight path, 

the path of those on whom you 
have bestowed grace, with whom 
you are not displeased, and who 
do not go astray! 


2. Blood Revenge on Uncle for Grandfather" 


Va ся oleate udis Sa ob JS os éi 
eS cos 


5 ax ЧА, iwy Cp GS E yay 


чл») al JE cams ule ap Glee АШ 
of Ú ou All vs OBS ошо! 


j. Text tahta ‘under.’ 


ahiru man qutila fi harbi Bakrin 
wa- Tayliba'* Jassäsu bnu” Murrata 


wa-huwa 


qütilu^ Кышы: bni 
Rabrsata; wa-känat” ubtuhū” 
«mra?ata?* i Kulaibin. 
fa-gatalahü ` Jassüsun, ` wa-hiya 


hàmilun; fa-raja‘at ila ahlihä; wa- 
waqa‘at-i-l-harbu,” fa-küna min-a- 
I-farigaini mà kana. 


6. From allähu "the god" < al-ilahu. 7. 
11. < Latin (via) strata, borrowed via Greek-Aramaic. 
13. lit. (which are) different from.’ 
15. Kitab al-Ayäni (Büläq 1323) IV pp. 150-151 (= 


ticiple. 9. “wn. 
12. qwm. 


“to them became displeased.” 


10. Лау. 


The last of those who were 
killed in the war of Bakr and Tagh- 
lib was Jassas ibn Murra (of Bakr), | 
and he it was that had killed Kulaib 
ibn Rabi'a (of Taghlib); and his 
sister was Kulaib’s wife. | 
Jassas killed him when she was 
pregnant; then she returned to her 
family; and the war broke out (lit. 
fell), and it happened on both sides 
as it happened Oe, these well- 
known occurrences need not be 
repeated here). | 


Borrowing from South Arabic. 8. Par- 


14. Participle of yudiba “alaihim 


Rannat al-madälid wa-l-maÜüani fi riwayat al-Ayani [Beirut] 11 1888, pp. 75- 


76). 16. Diptote. 
genitive has past meaning. 
21. In isolation imra?atun. 


17. In isolation ibnun. 
19. kwn. 20. uhtun ‘sister,’ feminine of ahun ‘brother.’ 
22. Feminine. 


18. The participle specified by the 
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ош Suhl сә Late deal Al bäi 


oly шу! aieu WIE „Аш cal os 
EC ол H ia У об ln 


Eb я Ач йз рә doo os m! os (Фә 
» 
t 


ell edam go ame cal ШАД J Jü 


a Vae А5 us al Ui Je au ela 
oul aus 


ome bas iuis „ш ply АЛШ N el US 
Wale vs tes 


Wel ue alas ae зде) all Ai Ae? calis 


МАК! Co, JU lan Jus 


Juli c б> hel fis ge url Obs 
a 


k. Text tanaffata mà baina байта 
min haräratihä ‘he burned with emotion 
in her bosom.’ 
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bumma särü” ila I-muwädafati, 
bada mā  kädat”-i-I-gabtlatäni 
tatafanayani. 

fa-waladat ири Jassäsin yulaman 
sammathu? — I-Hijrisa rabbähu” 
Јаѕѕаѕип; fa-käna là ya‘rifu aban 
yairahü, fa-zauwajahü^" bnatahü. 


fa-waqa*a baina l-Hijrisi wa-baina 
rajulin min bant Bakri bni Wa°ilin 
kalamun; 

fa-qāla” lahü I- Bakrtyu:? “mā anta 
bi”-muntahin,’' hatta nulhiqaka bi- 
abika.” 

fa-amsaka “anhu wa-dahala 
ummihi Ка?їрап; fa-sa?alathu “ат 
ma bihi, fa-ahbarahä l-habara. 


ila 
32, 


fa-lamma awa” ila firāšihī wa-nama, 
<. . > tanaffasa tanaffusatan™ 
<ahassat minha mra?atuhü lahiba 
narin>.* 

fa-gamat” <...> fazi‘atan, qad 
agallatha ra‘datun, hatta dahalat 
‘ala abtha fa-qassat ‘alaihi qissata 
l- Hijrisi. 


fa-qàla Jassäsun: “0a? irun, wa-rabbi 
1- Ka*bati! " 

wa-bäta” Jassäsun “ala miðli r-radfi, 
hattà asbaha; fa-arsala ilā l-Hijrisi 
fa-atähu. 


23. syr. 

usually singular). 

28. qwi. 29. Nisbe. 

by br 31. nhy. 32. < “an. 


the intensive-reflexive. 
someone are transitive. 


Then they approached reconcilia- 
tion, after the two tribes were near 
to exterminating cach other. | 
Then Jassas’ sister bore a boy, 
whom she named al-Hijris and 
whom Jassas brought up; and it 
was (so that) he knew no father but 
him, and he wedded him to his 
daughter.| Then occurred (lit. fell) 
between al-Hijris and a man of the 
Bani Bakr ibn Wail an argument 
(lit. conversation); | then the Bakrite 
said to him: "You will not be fin- 
ished until we make you follow your 
father."| Then he left him and went 
in to his mother filled with pain; 
then she asked him what was with 
him, and he reported to her the 
matter (lit. report).| When he now 
had gotten into his bed and slept, he 
breathed a breath in which his wife 
detected the burning of a fire. | 
Then she stood up troubled, for 
shudders having seized her (circum- 
stantial clause), she went (lit. until 
she entered) to her father and told 
him the story (lit. tale) of al-Hijris. | 
Then Jassas said: *An avenger, by 
the Lord of the Kaaba!"| 

And Jassas spent the night as on 
(lit. on the likeness of) a glowing 
stone until morning (lit. until he 
was at morning); then he sent to al- 
Ніјгіѕ, and he came to him. | 


24. kyd; before a feminine dual the verb must be in the feminine (but 
25. smy. 26. rbw. 27. From zaujun ‘pair; spouse’ < бєбуос. 
30. The predicate of mà (and laisa) ‘not’ can be introduced 
33. "wu 34. Feminine form of the infinitive of 
35. qwm. 36. byt. 


37. ?ty; the verbs of coming to 


Cade. A8 ӘЙ OKUL uus еду cal Lal J Jui 
PORC з) Чез) Air 


225 qu Wob UU del A оо GG ai, 
бз» ША ai, шш 


Sall c Gull ad Joo ЫЗ RA ol сы, as, 
«дез lide el Ú Jau ade Ab > alls oh 
ы 


A Ai AN о Jel ed ш 


zeit АА 
le)» AN lech ud de plum das 


pede ald Late ол dele ЫЙ д> bss 
ca all ty Mea A GSLs ap bie Legals 
PART 


LA JA de A uu ol шй! ay JU e 
pic U tiny ad las 


buy sall Al ll Ji ША» pall ls ШШ 
JU wi xe 


38. Topicalizing particle; the topic at the end of the clause. 


41. From таа. 
47. ју?. 


from Кип ‘be.’ 
fatan < *fatawun. 


Blood Revenge 


Ja-gäla lahü: "inna-mà anta waladi 
wa-minn?” bi-l-makani” Пабт qad 
*alimta, wa-gad zauwajtuka bnat, 
wa-anta тат}! 

wa-qad känat-i-I-harbu fī артка 
zamünan tawllan, һана kidna 
nataf ana,” wa-qad-i-stalahnà wa- 
tahäjaznä. 


wa-qad ra°aitu,” an tadhula fi-mà 
dahala fihi n-nàsu^ min-a-s-sulhi, 
wa-an tantaliga, һана | na?huóa 
“alaika miðla mà uhióa *alainà wa- 
“alā qaumina.” 

fa-qala I-Hijrisu: "ana fa*ilun; wa- 
lakinna mi0li là ya?tt qaumahü illa 
bi-la?matihti wa-farasihi.” 
fa-hamalahü Jassäsun “ala farasin 
wa-a‘tahu la?matan wa-dir*an. 
fa-haraja, һана аіауа jamä“atan 
min gaumihimä; fa-qassa “alaihim 
Jassasun mà känü fihi min-a-l- 
balä’i wa-mà sürü ilaihi min-a-l- 
cafiyati;^ 

битта qala: “wa-hadd l-fatà ^ bnu 
ийт qad ja^a," li-yadhula fi-mà 
dahaltum fihi wa-ya*qida «fi-^2mà 
*aqadtum. " 

fa-lamma qarrabü d-dama wa-qamii 
ilā l-*aqdi, араба I-Hijrisu bi-wasati 
rumhihi, битта qala: 


42. пу. 43. ry. 


39. min * 1 with lengthening of the n. 
44. Without article undsun. 
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Then he said to him: “You are my 
child and by me (lit. from me out) 
in the place that you know, I married 
you to my daughter, and you live 
(lit. are) with me;| the war on 
account of your father lasted a long 
time, until we were near to exter- 
minating each other, and we con- 
cluded peace and disengaged our- 
selves.| So I feel that you should 
enter into the peace into which the 
people have entered, and you should 
go away, so that we deprive you of 
what we and our tribe have been 
deprived of."| Then al-Hijris said: 
“I will do so; but one like me will 
not come to his tribe except with his 
cuirass and his horse." | Then Jassas 
mounted him on a horse and gave 
him a cuirass and armor. | And they 
both went out until they came to a 
number of their tribe; then Jassas 
told them in what need they had 
been and to what prosperity they 
had turned; | and then he said: “Апа 
this young man, the son of my sister, 
has come to enter where you have 
entered, and renounce what you 
have renounced."| When they now 
brought the blood close and made 
(lit. stood) the (act of) renunciation, 
al-Hijris seized the middle of his 
lance, then he said: 





40. Noun of place 


45. “/w. 46. Indefinite 
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ax) е» “wa-farast wa-uónaihi, 

Ada grey wa-rumhi wa-naslaihi, 

ashes =з wa-saift wa-yiraraihi: 


là yatruku r-rajulu gätila abthi, 
wa-huwa yanzuru ilailhi!” 


all Jis эз al BU ell da Y 


A Al OW aqu God vi deii Lule cab d битта taana Jassäsan fa-gatalahü; 
Ja al oS Ay be e Ја-9 


dh сн Za Üumma lahiqa bi-qaumihi. fa-käna 
ühira qatīlin fi Bakri bni wailin. 
3. Four Anecdotes" 
а) The Thieving Bedouin 
А — bat on Ge j EE? | saraqa rajulun surratan min-ad- 
„Да des 241 A darühimi^ | wa-mada," һана ata 


Ий I-masjidi^ fa-dahala yusalli.™! 


— о uc» ú dns al La re t FI fa-qara?a^ l-imāmu: "wa-mà tilka 
gle’! bi-yamīnika, уй Müsä?”; wa-käna 


sma? |-a‘rabiyi. 


fa-gàüla: “lā акка, annaka 
sahirun!’”** битта rama” s-surrata 
wa-haraja häriban. 


48. Majanil-adab (Beirut) 1 Nos. 226, 254; II Nos. 230, 267. 
50. mdy. 51. эй. 52. Koran 20:18; it refers to Moses' staff. 
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“Ву my horse and his two ears, 

by my lance and its two points (dual 
in singular sense), 

by my sword and its two edges: 

A (lit. the) man does not leave the 
murderer of his father when he 
espies him!" 

Then he thrust Jassas through and 

killed him; thus he joined his tribe. 

Thus was he the last one killed of 

Bakr ibn Wa'il. 


A man stole a purse of dirhems 
and went away until (ie. and 
finally) he came to the mosque and 
went in to pray.| Then the imam 
recited: “And what is this in your 
right hand, O Musa (Moses)?";? 
and this was the name of the 
Bedouin. | Then he said: “No doubt, 
you are a sorcerer!” Then he threw 
away the purse and exited fleeing. 


49. Plural of dirhamun < öpaxum, borrowed via Persian. 
53. In isolation ismun. 


54. Participle. 55. rmy. 


ээс nilo Ae er 201444 7 <t ¿@ 

de! Vas, a. t ol JU ¿e= ol e 
wir Li‘ 7 08 ¿ OF 

A im uel Ú 22 J ole 

SA #10 tL ee ec BEF ors st 707 
e hà :4 J më ШУ su Sly eni id J 
St >, 5 oe 

«3 21 гей el о 

2798 Ae noe AA Pr dee no Macr 

Sec) Ú rd JU a ЭЙ KR. il J Ja 

J К SES ei Fee А ge 


3 ecg 4317 


К 2$. 5 
re! Ad» zb AES Vl ol Ju. 


о TERI are et 36: 
227 А о uns Di 
“ a NE: 


56. Elative of ‘Glin ‘high,’ from и. 
of the sun). 61. From биР. 


62. Participle of tyr. 


Ready Answer 
b) Joha’s Luck Almost Runs Out 


hukiya anna Juha qala data 
yaumin li-rajulin, wa-hadd r-rajulu 
Jaruhü: "hal sami‘ta, уй ahi, l- 
bàrihata surahana?” 
fa-qala lahü: “паат; wa-aiyu 
$аї?їп nazala bikum?” qala lahü: 
"saqata Üaubi min а<1а°% s-sathi ila 
F-ardi!” 
fa-qüla lahü: "wa-ióü saqata, mā 
Hadi yadurruhü?” qala lahü: “ya 
ahmaqu, lau kuntu” fihi, a-lastu” 
kuntu atakassaru wa-amütu?”” 


с) A Ready Answer 


hukiya anna Harina r- Rasida, 
lammä hadara baina yadaihi ba*du 
ahli I-Mayribi qala lahü: 


“yuqalu: inna d-dunyä bi-madäbati“' 
t@irin” óanabuhü 1-Mayribu.” 
fa-qala — r-rajulu: — "sadaqiü, 
атта ` l-mu?minina, 
làwüsun, "^9 


; fa-dahika 


уй 
wa-innahü 


r-Rasidu wa-tasajjaba 


min sur‘ati jawäbi r-rajuli wa- 
ntisarihi li-qutrihi. 
57. kwn. 58. From /aisa. 59. mwt. 


63. Indic, borrowed 
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It is related that Joha said one 
day to a man — and this man was 
his neighbor: “Did you hear, O my 
brother, our screams yesterday?” | 
Then he said to him: “Yes; and 
what befell you?” He said to him: 
“My cloak fell from the heights of 
the roof to the ground!” | 
Then he said to him: “And if it fell, 
what of it, how is it harmed (lit. it 
hurting it)?" He said to him: 
“You fool, if I had been in it, 
wouldn't I have broken in bits and 
died?" 


It is related that Haroun al- 
Rashid, when one of the people of 
the Maghreb (northwest Africa) ap- 
peared before him (lit. was present 
between his hands), said to him: | 
“It is said that the world is like a 
bird, whose ‘tail’ is the Maghreb." | 
Then the man said: “They have told 
the truth, O prince of believers, and 
it is a peacock.” | 
Then al-Rashid laughed and mar- 
veled at the quickness of the man’s 
answer and his vindication of his 
homeland (lit. region). 


60. Noun of place from yrb ‘set’ (said 
via Greek (tdwc) -Aramaic. 
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oe... 


o dE $4 Scc OF Zl; EE 


Ж ов ү; М z if мә G 


-0-- 05 OF .o- эг, “e 


27 т 


f < ote 3.07 e * “7 o; 
JUS д! ull PS cont dat zl Jeck 


S 


Ob OE <š OST 
24 «702, а 2%: 
x БУ! ae Il uas 


ж Ж, Qus She у э Soy 255 


a ДД а; 


Classical Arabic 


Short Speech 
d) A Short Speech 


kana ®äbitu Ошпаіа gad 


wulliia “amalan min  a*màli 
Huràsana. 

fa-lamma sa‘ida Iminbara °° yauma 
Ljum‘ati, ràma* — Lkalama fa- 


ta*aóóara “alaihi wa-hasira fa-qàla: 
“sa-yajcalu Шаһи Баа “usrin 
yusran wa-ba‘da "iyin" bayanan! 
wa-antum йа amirin fa““alin” 
ahwaju? minkum Їй ә amirin 
gauwalin."' 
wa-illa, akun? fikum hatiban; 
fa-innant 
bi-saift, ida jadda |-waya," la^- 
h atibü 1776. 77 
fa-balayat kalimätuhü Halida bna 
Safwana fa-qala: “wa-llähi, 
ma‘ala”™ óàlika I-minbara ahtabu” 
minhu!” 


Thabit Qutna° was appointed 
manager of one of the administra- 
tive districts of Khorasan. | 
And when he now ascended to the 
pulpit on Friday, he wanted to 
speak, but it was difficult for him, 
he hesitated and then said: | “Allah 
will set after difficulty ease ^ and 
after stammering clarity! | You need 
an effective emir more than an elo- 
quent emir. | 
If not, I will be a preacher for you; 

for indeed, 
with my sword, if the battle tumult 
is serious, I am a preacher!” | 
Then his words reached Khalid ibn 
Safwan ... and he said: “By Allah, 
to that pulpit (there) has never 
ascended a preacher like him!” | 


4. Shafii on Knowledge of the Arabic Language" 


“= ce W ge Y Al о Де eg! 
. Је 
43 ASE үзе де 1 A он ЫЫ! i ph ai, 


< 


64. ‘Piece of cotton (wool), from quinun ‘cotton’; here diptote because it is used as a proper name. 

with the Cotton Ball (with which he covers a missing eye). 

of God is pronounced with / (velar /) after a back vowel. 
72. Elative of muhtäjun. 

75. Asseverative particle. 

78. *lw. 

81. Lit. ‘where.’ 


with intensive meaning. 
Ша. 74. wyy. 

the meter zz «s-t vss uL, 
1321) p. 8 11. 15ff. 
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al-wajibu ‘ala l-*alimina, an la 
yaqila illa min haidu*®' *alimü; 
wa-qad takallama fī I-Ssilmi man, 
lau amsaka ‘an ba*di mà takallama 


fihi minhu, 


79. Elative of harıbun. 


66. From Ethiopic. 

69. Koran 65:7. 
73. kwn; apodosis of the conditional clause implicit in 
76. In the rhyme for harib(un). 


It is a necessity for scholars 
that they not speak except on that 
which they know; | but one has (i.e. 
some have) spoken about knowledge 
in such a way that if he had 
restrained himself from speaking 
about it, | 


65. Le., Thabit 
68. The name 
71. Noun of agent 


67. rwm. 
70. *wy. 


77. Double verse of 


80. As-Safici, Ar-Risäla (Būlāq 


шз ol d Al A оуу N о 
Qus alll 


Lach ые abi! ui ol ege Dä A Ji 
Wage alt ыш A uud A ue Ja Lë 
vill oU 


К» J ladis en US JS ge dall Nin BE ns 
Al ar as Alm dime op d АМ 


ell5 Lë coll oU së Lal uà ol JU ¿+ ob 
ал nam Su ol ol all ce ol PIS 
«А 


Y Wl 4,1, ee ALME pel Gall Ah 


ож У ge ule Де ¿u ze ca У äh 
Аб о ce les Te 


ell Jal Ae N ЫК Gall Ar а sell 


82. Infinitive of amsaka. 
87. Lit. 'goes up to, that.' 
causative. 92. ија. 


83. Elative of walin (wly). 
88. Elative of wasi*un. 


Arabic Language 
la-käna l-imsäku” aulā” biht wa- 
aqrabu ilā s-salamati lahü; in a^a" 
Шаһи ta“ala. 
fa-qála It gä’ilun minhum “inna fi 
I-qur^àni *arabiyan wa-a*jamiyan, " 


<. . > wa-l-qur’anu yadullu “alā 
an laisa fi kitabi llähi aun illa bi- 
lisani l-*arabi. 

wa-wajada qa^ilu hada I-gauli, man 
qabila dalika minhu taglidan? lahü 
wa-tarkan li-l-mas?alati lahü “an 
hujjatiht wa-mas?alati yairihi mim**- 
man hälafahü.... 

wa-la*alla man qala “inna fi l- 
qur^üni yaira lisàni l-“arabi” wa- 
qabila öälika minhu, óahaba ila 
anna? ` min-a--qur?üni hässan 
yajhalu ba*dahü Бади l-*arabi. 


wa-lisanu l-*arabi ausa*u** Lalsinati 
maóhaban wa-akdaruhä” alfazan;" 
wa-la na“lamuhü yuhitu?. bi-jami<i 
*ilmihi insanun yairu nabiyin.^ 


wa-lakinnahü là yaóhabu minhu 


ša Pun “ala “ämmatihä, hatta la 
yaküna maujüdan” fihä тап 
ya°rifuhü. 


wa-l-Silmu bihi “inda l-*arabi ka-l- 
<ilmi bi-s-sunnati “inda ahli I-fighi. 


84. &y?. 


89. Elative of ka@trun. 


Classical Arabic T 6/1 4 
this restraint would have been better 
and would have been more con- 
ducive to his integrity; if God, who 
is exalted, will.| Thus one (lit. a 
sayer) of them said to me: “In the 
Koran there is Arabic and non- 
Arabic,"| although the Koran (it- 
self) points out that in the book of 
Allah is nothing except the language 
of the Arabs.| And he who said 
these words had found (people) who 
accepted this from him uncriticaily 
and omitted to question about his 
authority and to question others 
who contradict him. ...| But per- 
haps whoever says "In the Koran 
there is what is other than the 
Arabic language" or accepts this 
from him means that in (lit. belong- 
ing to) the Koran there are special 
things some of which some Arabs 
do not know. | For the language of 
the Arabs is the widest-spread lan- 
guage in extent and most abundant 
in words; and we do not know that 
any man except a prophet encom- 
passes complete knowledge of it. | 
However, nothing of it can escape 
the totality of them (the Arabs) so 
that not one is found among them 
who knows it (ie. that thing). | 
The knowledge of it among the 
Arabs is like the knowledge of the 
sunnas (exemplary acts and authori- 
tative words of Mohammed) among 
the practitioners of jurisprudence. | 


85. Infinitive of the intensive. 86. « min. 
90. Plural of /afzun. 91. hwt 
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«c Аде e ath ЫЗ м eem hey јај У 
о de ul er ll Jal Ae ple ae D 


vd äis eue! е a réie anl, IS pele i Dol 
aye Ap Jess Va ade wei Ú AR 


aic Vises ust oe all Ее 
b, Ae cus Y e eu 


ce WAS Lë Ve dé ze W ala У 
ч. ld A чай 


АЙ е ое pel чәй Al i A Al ule, 
eal zs 3 uai 


93. Plural of sunnatun. 
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94. Lit. ‘the thing (in qucstion).' 


Arabic Language 


là паЧати rajulan }ата“а s- 
sunana”  fa-lam yaóhab minha 
*alaihi Sai’un; 


fa-ida jumi‘a “ilmu “ämmati ahli l- 


cilmi bihä, utiya “alā s-sunani, 


wa-ióa furiqa Silmu kulli wahidin 
minhum, óahaba “alaihi $-$аї?и” 
minha, Qumma kana тй óahaba 


“alaihi minhä  maujüdan паа 
yairiht. ... 
wa-ha-ka-óà lisanu l-*arabi “inda 


hassatiha wa-“ämmatihä; là yaóhabu 
minhu $аї?ип *alaihà wa-là yutlabu 
*inda yairihä, 

wa-là ya*lamuhü illa man qabilahü 
*tanha, wa-la yusrikuhä fihi illa 
тап-і-ПаБааћа fi  ta*allumihi 
min-hà. ... 

wa-*ilmu akdari I-lisäni fi akÜari 
l-*arabi аатти? min “ті akdari 
s-sunani fi ak@ari 1-“ulamä°i.” 


95. Elative of “ämmun. 


We do not know that a man has 
assembled the sunnas, so that none 
escapes him;| 

so if the knowledge of the totality of 
the people of knowledge of it is 
collected, the sunnas are arrived 
at;| but if the knowledge of each 
one of them is separated out, some 
thing of it escapes him, then what 
escapes him of it is found with 
another. .. . | 

So also is the language of the Arabs 
in their individuality (lit. specials) 
and their totality; nothing of it 
escapes from them but can be 
sought from others, | no one knows 
it except (him) who has received it 
from them, nor shares in it with 
them except whoever has succeeded 
in learning it from them. ...| But 
the knowledge of most of the lan- 
guage among most of the Arabs is 
more common than the knowledge 
of most of the sunnas among most 
of the scholars. 


96. Plural of “älimun. 
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II. Colloquial Arabic 


From as early as the time of Old Arabic we are aware of a 
full measure of dialectal variations from the Classical lan- 
guage, though it is not possible to reconstruct particular 
individual dialects as coherent wholes. The modern Arabic 
dialects by and large go back to a single unified basic form, 
which in general was close to the Classical language, but 
deviated from it in details. In part these deviations are only 
apparent; they would disappear if the old standard language 
lay before us not in the simplifying schematization of the 
orthography, but in an exact phonetic transcription. — The 
linguistic development that lies between Classical Arabic and 
the modern dialects repeats many changes that older Semitic 
languages had already undergone before first being fixed in 
writing; thus may be explained reminiscences in Colloquial 
Arabic of, above all, Hebrew and Aramaic. 

The Arabic dialects show only traces of foreign influence 
— mainly in phonological matters — although Arabic spread, 
borne often by a thin layer of Arab conquerors, over a vast 
territory, and settled in place of or beside the native languages. 
This vitality of Arabic is explained by a sense of superiority 
and a never entirely severed cultural bond, both of which were 
the effects of Islam. To one side stands Maltese, which, spoken 
by Christians for centuries, has adapted itself to the language 
of the neighboring Christian lands, Italian (Sicilian), and, 
unique among Semitic languages, has adopted European 
script! As for the rest, the strongest dialect split is not 
geographical but cultural; the Bedouin dialects of the entire 


1. The specimen, which presents tic transcription but also in the native 
the dialect of the village of Balzan, is conventional orthography (within which 
therefore given not only in exact phone- many variations are found). 
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Arabic-speaking territory form a relative unity among them- 
selves that is fairly close to Classical Arabic. They are best 
represented by a Central Arabian dialect) The strongest 
contrast to the Bedouin dialects is found in the language of the 
Arab cities of Egypt and the Near East; as the most charac- 
teristic example the dialect of Cairo has been chosen. It also 
represents the eastern dialects, which belong close together as 
against the western ones, whose idiosyncrasy is most strongly 
marked in Moroccan, of which a specimen is therefore 
given. — 

The Classical Arabic consonant inventory is least abridged 
in various Bedouin dialects; our specimen, though, allows at 
least z (old 0), e.g., in zhr ‘show oneself, come out,’ to merge 
with d (old lateral à) as ó. On the other hand, some dialects 
surpass Classical Arabic: the west has an emphatic r, which is 
perhaps also not entirely unknown in the east,’ and here and 
there new sounds have been taken over from foreign lan- 
guages, although foreign words were on the whole energetically 
adapted to Arabic phonology. The most widespread simplifi- 
cation is the loss of the dental spirants, which became stops; 
this includes 0 (> t) and ó (> d), and also the old ó (> d), and 
finally the old 0, which in Moroccan thar ‘back’ < *@ahrun 
retains its voicelessness, but otherwise is usually replaced by d 
(at least to the extent that the later Classical pronunciation z 
has not been transferred to the dialects). 

The velars have undergone noteworthy sound changes. / 
in Egypt has gone back to the old Semitic g; otherwise it 
reverses to 2 (Mo) or further develops (by way of g > g’) to d' 
(Bd). The change, parallel to Cl g > J, of k > cis widespread, 


2. Of the “Ötäbeh Rwugeh. in Classical Arabic, without being dif- 
3. Dialect of Tangier. ferentiated by the script. 
4. It could even have been present 
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although it is not found in our selection. q has retained its old 
voicing in Bedouin; it is *emphatic" (deeply velar) ë or, under 
particular phonological conditions (in an environment of pala- 
tal vowels and such), following the sound change g > j, 
changed to a sound different from and remaining distinct from 
old J (in our specimen з). In many cities and on Malta the shift 
of the place of articulation even farther back has led to the 
merger of q with ? — one of the most noteworthy phonological 
phenomena of Colloquial Arabic. 

The laryngeals are intact nearly everywhere; only the 
disappearance of >, starting in Classical Arabic and already 
widespread in Old Arabic dialects, has achieved wide distribu- 
tion. Examples are Eg had ‘he took’ < арада, Ma mara ‘wife’ < 
mar?atun (elsewhere with short vowel mara), cf. Eg imräto ‘his 
wife’ from imra°atuhii; Bd Eg nāyim ‘sleeping’ as against Cl 
na^imun (where the modern form could have come directly 
from the base form *nawimun). ? is also largely abandoned as 
the strong onset of initial vowels. The Classical Arabic initial 
epenthetic vowels have become permanent; only in extremely 
close combinations do they still drop, e.g., Mo ya-vni CO my 
son’ = Cl уй bni, pronounced yabni (in isolation (nf), but Eg 
already ya ibni. Final h, as long as it is not a radical and thus 
protected in forms where it occurs within a word, disappears 
after a short vowel in most dialects; it often remains in 
Bedouin. The most important cases are the feminine ending 
-ah (pause form for -atun, etc.). Bd -a/eh > others' -a/e, and 
the pronominal suffix ‘his, him’ -uhü (where the first u is 
originally the nominative ending), pause form -uh > -u/o (as 
against Bd -eh < -ih, the pause form of Abt, the old genitive). 

w and y usually become u and i when they lose their 
vowel; especially initially, like wa- and > u- (before simple 
consonant) or Ma ideya *my (two) hands' « yadaiya; and as 
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last radical after a vowelless second radical like Bd bedü 
*Bedouins' < badwun, d'edi ‘kid’ < jadyun. 

Maltese exhibits much more extensive consonant shifts. 
The emphatic sounds have merged with the non-emphatics 
(except for q > °, see above), h has become Л, and y has 
become * — a noteworthy recurrence of a sound change 
characteristic of Northwest Semitic (Hebrew and Aramaic). Л 
is lost, having either changed to ? or disappeared (thus z 'he' < 
huwa, au ‘here’ < haun < hähunä) or else strengthened to Л 
(thus the pronominal suffix ‘his, him’ after long vowel, e.g., 
*amloh ‘they made it’ < *amilühu). © disappears finally, e.g., 
erba ‘four’ < arba*un, ma ‘with’ < та а (but mi‘ei ‘with me’ < 
та), ta genitive particle < тата “и (but tr°ou ‘his’ € matàtuhü). 
Lastly, final voiced stops become voiceless (a tendency also 
found elsewhere). — Moroccan (in certain dialects) shifts 
many / to affricate c and many b to spirant v. 

Consonant assimilations exceed even the limits already 
known to Old Arabic pronunciation, if not orthography. 
Noteworthy, among others are In > nn, as in Bd £äl-ınnä < 
*eal-ilna < qala + land ‘he said to us,’ Mo srqu-nna < saraqü 
lana ‘they stole from us,’ Ma yo°tonni < yagtulunt ‘he kills 
me,’ — and oppositely nl > //, e.g., Ma kella < kana laha ‘it 
was hers’; hh > hh, e.g., Eg tarahha < tarahaha ‘he threw it 
(fem.) away’; “h > hh, e.g., Ma tahha ‘belonging to her’ < 
matā“ahā. A few common words have altered their appearance 
by irregular assimilations; especially wajhun ‘face’ > Eg wišš, 
Ma will, nisfun ‘half’ > Eg nuss. Assimilations at a distance 
occasionally lead to the change of nonemphatics into em- 
phatics; e.g., Mo dar ‘house’ < *dar, Cl darun; ras ‘head’ < 
*ras, Cl ra?sun. 

The short vowels are found in an unsystematizable multi- 
plicity of qualities; many if not most of them were probably 
already present in Classical Arabic and only hidden by the 


a. Bergsträsser here applies the 
phonemic principle in the analysis of the 
minute phonetic detail recorded in his 
sources. 
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orthography, which is limited to the three short vowels a i u. 
This limitation is legitimate to the extent that, as in fact seems 
also to be the case in the modern dialects, all that matters for 
the meaning of the word is whether the vowel belongs to the 
a-, i-, or u-GROUP, while the gradation within the groups 
depends on accent, syllable structure, neighboring consonants, 
and also the vowels of the adjacent syllables. The a-group 
stretches from e to o, thus bordering the i- and u-groups on 
the two sides, and has the borderline cases in common, which 
must be especially kept in mind in the e direction. Even the 
opposition i : и, which for us is established by the contrary 
natures of the two vowels and in fact appears to be thoroughly 
realized in Classical Arabic, holds for the dialects only with 
qualifications: in part they have a full-fledged scale of transi- 
tions from i to u, within which the exact placement of the 
vowel is influenced by accent, syllable structure, and phonetic 
environment; but in part they make the DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
i and u dependent on such features. Colloquial Arabic thus 
reflects the proto-Semitic situation in this regard rather 
accurately. — Beyond the fluctuations within the same quality 
group, switches from one group to the other are common. The 
direction is usually from the a-group to the i/ u-group; e.g., the 
above-mentioned wajhun ‘face’ > Eg wišš, Ma міс; auwalu 
‘first? > Mo duwul (assimilation to the w); abūhā ‘her father’ > 
Bd ubuha (vowel harmony); the feminine ending of the perfect 
is often -it instead of Cl -at, the article usualy il- instead of Cl 
al-, the broken plural form af“alun is replaced by if“äl. But if 
the imperfect preformatives have i for Cl a (e.g., Bd yigderiin 
‘they can’ = Cl yagdirüna), that belongs at most only partly 
under this rubric, and on the whole is one of those cases where 
Colloquial Arabic preserves formations that the Classical 
language gave up. 
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More secure are the qualities of the long vowels. The most 
important change is the tendency, also already present in many 
Old Arabic dialects, to tip à toward d - ë - i. On the whole, this 
alteration only occurs in conducive phonetic environments of 
the vowel and only goes as far as d or at most e; Maltese, 
however, e.g., replaces every à with ie T and the like, or at least 
with e teg, in part near laryngeals): kana ‘he was’ > kien, 
mata‘uhii ‘belonging to him’ > “ou, ga“idatun ‘sitting’ (femi- 
nine) > ?e*eda. — The diphthongs au and ai succumb to 
quality variations of their components (e.g., zaujun ‘pair’> Ma 
zeuc ‘two’) and are often monophthongized, usually to o and 
ё, sometimes further to à and 7; e.g., lau-la ‘let it be then that’ 
> Eg lila, “alaihi ‘on him’ > Mo “ЛЛ, kaifa ‘how?’ > Ma kif, 
aiwa ‘yes’ > Ma iva. 

The quantitative alterations of the vowels are likewise 
general. The short final vowels, which already in Classical 
Arabic fell away at the end of a measure of speech (in pause), 
are lost throughout (and with them case inflection in the noun 
and mood inflection in the verb); as for long vowels, most 
final ones, those in medial closed syllables, and many in 
unaccented open syllables are shortened. Especially noticeable 
are the shortenings in syllables that became closed only in 
Colloquial Arabic with the attachment of the /-suffixes (e.g., 
Mo 91-а ‘he said to her’ < qala lahd) or the negation 
(interrogative particle) -š (e.g., Eg ma thaf-s ‘fear not’ < граў + 
5, Ma trié ‘do you want?’ < rit [Cl turidu] + š), or with vowel 
loss (e.g., Mo wahd ‘one’ < wahidun). The shortening can be 
connected with noticeable quality change, e.g., Ma zis t-itfal 
‘two children’ (treated as a single word) against isolated zeuc. 

The loss of short vowels is most apparent in the loss of 
the final ones; this is the result of the fact that the Classical 
Arabic undifferentiated accent is replaced by a more or less 
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strongly marked stress accent. Bedouin is the most conserva- 
tive; it loses only short vowels of the most unaccented open 
syllables, like that of the first syllable (wa- ‘and’ before single 
consonant > u-, raja*na ‘they [feminine] returned’ > erd’a‘én 
with prothetic vowel, as also for the prefix ya-, in some cases 
iy-) or that which occurs between main and secondary accent 
(dahilina ‘entering’ > dahlin or säriyatun ‘pulling’ [feminine] > 
säryät, or AFTER the main accent та ana ‘not I’ > mä-nä). 
Egyptian is at about the same stage; here also cases are found 
with vowel loss in the first syllable and prothetic vowel, like 
it‘allimt ‘I learned’ < ta*allamtu. Similar also Ma ezzauwect ‘I 
married’ < tazauwajtu, ekmända ‘he commanded’ < Italian 
comandare; on the whole Maltese goes somewhat further, e.g., 
-abdiiwa ‘they seized her” = Cl qabadüha, Eg °abadiiha. The 
extreme of vowel loss is Moroccan, which in this point comes 
under the influence of Berber. Here vowels disappear to a 
great degree even in closed syllables, if an easily pronounced 
consonant cluster results or if one of the consonants is suited 
to becoming syllabic; the former in cases like qált-lu ‘she said 
to him’ < gälat lahü (also Ma alt-lu) or 20/5 ‘sitting’ < 
Jalis(un), the second in cases like ckellm ‘speak’ < takallam or 
zzmän ‘the time’ < az-zamänu (thus the article nearly always 
without vowel), and even with an accented consonant cmmet 
‘she is at an end’ < tammat, Zhha < *Juhhä (Сі Juha); with 
the disappearance of two short vowels of successive open 
syllables g/sec ‘she sat down’ < jalasat. Forms like yadhulü 
‘they came in,’ ismuhum ‘their name’ (closed syllable + short- 
vowelled open + long-vowelled or closed) often undergo a 
special development. Here the short vowel can disappear and 
an epenthetic vowel replace it before the beginning of the 
second syllable: Mo idahlu, Eg isimhum (Ma with loss of the h 
isémom); similarly also Ma a?abdüwa ‘seize her’ < igbidüha. 
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As in these cases epenthetic vowels are also common else- 
where, especially with final consonant clusters, and there 
between the two consonants, as in Bd subeh ‘morning’ < 
subh(un), verbal feminine ending -en < -n(a); or after the 
second, like Eg ‘атте ‘uncle,’ hagge < hajj(un) ‘pilgrim,’ Ma 
tahte tina ‘under a fig tree.’ The prosthetic vowel is in many 
cases a vestige of the old case and mood vowel; this is clearest 
when a pronominal suffix beginning with a consonant is 
attached to a word that ends with a consonant cluster: Bd 
^nduhum “ndena ‘at them, us’ = СІ “indahum “indanä, Eg 
ba‘dikum ‘of one of you’ = СІ ba‘dikum (genitive), cf. 
ba’du/akum (nominative, accusative). 

The place of the word accent tends to be influenced by the 
sentence accent and therefore to fluctuate considerably; e.g., 
Ma @°га ‘she cuts off,’ but ta°ra Si-tina ‘she cuts off some figs.’ 
Aside from that, in general the stress rule in our traditional 
pronunciation of Classical Arabic is valid: the last long (with 
long vowel or closed) syllable of the word, except final long 
vowels, bears the accent, and if none is present, the first 
syllable of the word does.” Many dialects vary in isolated 
groups of cases. Contrary to the rule, Egyptian accents a short 
penult after a long antepenult: ye‘allimek ‘he will teach you’ 
for yu“allimuka. Bedouin transfers the accent of an open 
syllable onto the following open syllable (wherewith the vowel 
of the first usually disappears): ódbahahü ‘he slew him’ > 
öbtheh (similarly also Egyptian in isolated cases: *futuwa 
‘hero’ > ftiwa). This also happens when the second vowel is 
epenthetic, such as Bedouin prefers to develop after a laryn- 
geal: áhlihī ‘his people’ > aheleh, á^ma ‘blind’ > *aSama > 
“ama. Moroccan goes further in a similar direction; through- 
out (as long as the sentence accent does not deflect the accent) 


5. The accented syllables that conform to this rule are not marked in the texts. 
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it accents not only disyllabic words with open first syllable on 
the second syllable (mdsa@ таға: ‘he, she went’ > mSa msäc, 
“ala ‘on’ > “la, таа ‘with’ > m°a/ä), but often also disyllabic 
words with closed first syllable: длтад(и) ‘crazy’ > hmáq 
таг?а ‘wife’ > mra. And in line with this tendency it has 
reshaped many monovocalic substantives to metathesized 
forms: sáb*(un) ‘lion’ > sva°. — 

The pronoun ana ‘T often lengthens its vowel: Mo апа 
(beside ana), Ma yena; likewise huwa hiya ‘he, she’ > Mo 
hüwa hiya, while in other dialects these pronouns are con- 
tracted: Bd hi hi, Ma à i. The second person pronouns have 
initial i-: e.g., Eg intu ‘you’ (masculine plural) = antum (final 
-m is lost in the perfect suffix as well -tum > -tu); in Moroccan 
they are considerably reshaped: ncin ‘thou,’ literally the femi- 
nine form, but used for both masculine and feminine, as both 
here and in Maltese the gender distinction in the second 
person generally is to a large extent abandoned. The third 
person plurals often retain in the pronoun and in the suffix the 
vowel difference between the genders, which is lost in Classi- 
cal: Bedouin masculine pronoun and suffix hum, feminine ñin. 

The pronominal suffixes ‘thy, thee’ and ‘his, him’ have 
undergone entirely similar reshapings, rather as in Hebrew, as 
a result of the loss of the vocalic endings to which those 
beginning with a consonant could be attached: for attachment 
to the now consonantally-ending words specific initial vowels 
(linking vowels) have developed, which correspond in part to 
their own previous vocalic endings. Thus the basic forms are 
-ak ‘thy, thee’ masculine, -ik feminine; for ‘his, him’ two forms 
-uh and (Bd) -ih, which last calls to mind Am -eh. The suffix 
-hä ‘her’ can also be attached directly to consonants, e.g., Mo 
na*melha ‘I will make her’; often the h disappears, in some 
cases with lengthening of the preceding consonant: Ma “aletta 
‘they enclosed her’ = yalagathä. After a preserved final vowel, 
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the h drops only in Maltese: "hä ‘she gives her’ > ettéya, 
qabadühà ‘they seized her’ > °abdiiwa. ‘His, him’ in the same 
environment is -й: fih ‘in him,’ Ma fb For ‘my’ the old 
-ya is retained after long vowels: Mo fiyä ‘in me,’ as well as 
after secondarily long vowels: Mo m*ayd ‘with me’ = Cl та“, 
Eg liye ‘to me’ = Cl. 

As demonstratives the short forms that are rare in Classi- 
cal Arabic have become widespread; on the one hand Eg Ma 
da, feminine di, on the other hand Bd ha. In Egyptian the 
demonstratives can follow, e.g., es-semek da ‘this fish,’ a 
phenomenon that has a parallel in the noteworthy placement 
of the interrogative at the end of the sentence in Egyptian: 
btistayal fen’? ‘where do you work?.’ This word order rule 
derives from Coptic, which on the whole, however, is not much 
of an influence. — A shorter form has also prevailed for the 
relative: Bd eil Eg elli, Mo lli, Ma li. The interrogative ‘who?’ 
has, as in, e.g., Hebrew, the vowel 7: min. For ‘what?’ the circum- 
locution aiyu Sai°in ‘which thing?,’ already early contracted to 
ais, has spread; Mo 02%, š, extended Xnni (= aiyu Sai?in hiya) is 
also related to this, and likewise Ma 5 which also acts as the 
interrogative particle: rrié < trit + š ‘do you want?.' Bedouin 
and Egyptian use the simple aiy(un) = e, also in Bd läh 
‘why?.” — 

The feminine verbal forms with -na are still found only in 
the Bedouin and related dialects; the ending has become 
-én (-enn), including before a pronominal! suffix: dfenenneh 
‘they buried him.’ That the prefix vowel is i has already been 
mentioned; a occurs in Egyptian in the first person, e.g., ahalli 
“Т will let,’ and in addition as the result of the influence of the 
first radical, as in Mo ya‘mel ‘he will make.’ In the western 
dialects, among which Maltese is also counted, a change in the 
first person of the imperfect has taken place which constitutes 

6. < fi aina. 


b. In a few dialects of southern 
Arabia, the first person singular suffix is 
-k as in South Arabic and Ethiopic. 
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c. This pattern could just as well 
have come from pattern pressure of the 


other derived stems. 
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an important characteristic of these dialects: the plural has 
adopted the ending -Z, making it possible for a singular with 
the prefix n- to be formed. Mood distinctions in the imperfect 
have disappeared even where they were expressed by not just 
the short vowel endings; the modern forms correspond some- 
what to the old subjunctive. Only Bedouin retains the indica- 
tive plural ending An: the perfect ending A has here become 
-ou (before a pronominal suffix -0-), so that a differentiation 
results similar to that in Tigre." Besides using the participle as 
durative present (Eg “arif TU know’ — with unequivocal 
reference even without person indication) and compounding 
with forms of kana ‘he was, as was already popular in 
Classical Arabic, greater exactness of time indication is 
achieved by verbal particles, which are combined with the 
imperfect, e.g., Eg bi- for the punctual present, Mo ka- 
(ca-) for the present, Ma sa- (with consonant lengthening: 
sannibda ‘I will begin’) for the future. 

In the basic stem the neutral-mode inflection takes the 
upper hand; in the perfect fa“ila has then become fi‘il by 
vowel harmony, e.g., Bd hilim ‘he dreamed.’ The neutral 
vocalization with i in the last syllable of the stem in the perfect 
has penetrated into the /-геЙехіуе of the intensive; e.g., Eg 
it‘allimt ‘I learned’ = Cl ta*allamtu, and thereafter also in the 
imperfect at‘allim ‘I learn.’ The same equalization between 
perfect and imperfect vowel is carried out in many dialects in 
the derived stems generally; e.g., Eg “allim ‘he taught,’ imper- 
fect ye‘allim; istayal ‘he worked,’ imperfect yistayal. The 
causative is usually supplanted by the intensive; also, the 
n-reflexive is in retreat in many dialects. 

The II geminate verbs have developed the same “separa- 
tion vowel” before a consonantal suffix that we already found 
in Old Semitic; Eg marr ‘he passed by’ (Ma mar), first person 
marret (versus Cl marartu). In the II weak verbs the vowel 
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shortenings of the imperative etc. have been abandoned, since 
in other closed syllables long vowels are not shortened either: 
Bd Eg гий ‘go away.’ The verb j@’a ‘he came,’ which as a result 
of the cooccurrence of y as second and ? as third radical 
already exhibited peculiarities in Classical, does so even more 
in the dialects; e.g., Ma oi ‘thou comest’ = Cl taju with 
secondary lengthening of the first syllable. Through consolida- 
tion of ja?a with the preposition bi- a new verb jab yijib has 
come into being: ‘come with’ = ‘bring.’ 

Of the nunation of nouns, frozen traces are found here 
and there; it is still productive in Bedouin, although without 
case distinction, for the expression of indefiniteness: óil*en ‘a 
mountain.’ In other dialects the numeral ‘one’ is in the process 
of weakening into an indefinite article: Ma darba waheda 
‘once.’ Of the dual only a little is retained; the ending 
-én, like the plural ending -in, is that of the old oblique case. 
The most important innovation in the area of nominal inflec- 
tion is the development of genitival locutions. The most 
widespread is the substantive matd‘un ‘property,’ Eg betä“, in 
Maltese shortened to ta (with pronominal suffix gi: Eg 
es-semek da beta‘ el-bahr ‘this river fish,’ Ma is-sijar ta-tin ‘the 
fig tree.” Often a ¢ also appears in the combination of numeral 
with substantive: Ma erba t-irjiel four men,’ zis t-itfäl ‘two 
children.’ But this ¢ has a different origin, coming from the 
ending of the feminine form of the numeral that occurs in Old 
Arabic before a masculine substantive. Entirely different from 
these nominal genitive locutions is the pronominal d- in 
Moroccan, which is, strikingly, identical with that in Ethiopic 
and Aramaic and can be construed the same way; besides the 
simple specification of the governing substantive (as in the 
examples just presented from other dialects), anticipation of 
the genitive with a pronominal suffix is also possible, at least 
after kinship terms: /-^urs d-vencu ‘the marriage of his 
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daughter, but yimmäh d-Zhha ‘the (literally his) mother of 
Joha.' Before a pronominal suffix this genitive morpheme has 
an extended shape: diäla ‘belonging to her.’ 

As in later Aramaic and Ethiopic, in Colloquial Arabic 
the preposition /- + pronominal suffix is enclitically attached to 
the verb, so that a new series of /-suffixes comes into being; yet 
their meaning remains strictly dative, with the ethical dative so 
popular in Aramaic playing no role. Beside direct attachment 
as in Bd ó:ibáh-lih ‘he killed for himself,’ Eg *arif-lak ҶТ) know 
for you,’ Mo srqu-nna < saraqü land ‘they have stolen from 
us,’ Ma kel-la < Капа lahä ‘it was hers,’ an epenthetic vowel i is 
found (especially after a long syllable): Bd gäl-ınna = *gal-ilna 
‘he said to us,’ Eg gibt-ilak ‘I brought to you,’ Ma ’er“et-ila 
‘she cut for her. In Moroccan /- has partly become n-. 
Maltese, at variance with most Old Arabic, can introduce the 
accusative with a double /-: /ili ‘me,’ lilmin ‘whom?.’ Part of 
the semantic range of /- has been taken over by “inda: Mo Ma 
“anda ‘she has.’ In general the old ila ‘to’ has changed over to 
l-; in Bedouin it survives as ¿lya ‘until,’ merged with the 
conjunction ida > ilya ‘behold, if, when.’ 

The prepositions b- l- k- on one hand and / on the other 
are assimilated to each other with regard to their endings: Bd 
f-el-lél ‘at night,’ Mo f-d-dar ‘in the house,’ reversed Eg rye ‘to 
me,’ Ma biya ‘with her.’ In Egyptian and elsewhere fb ‘in him’ 
has become equivalent in meaning to a verb ‘exists.’ Other 
prepositions are also shortened, “ala ‘on’ frequently > *a- and 
min ‘from, out of’ at least before the article > m-: Eg mi-I-bahr 
‘out of the river,’ Ma mi-s-safar ‘from the journey,’ but also m- 
ba‘t ‘afterward.’ Among the numerous new prepositions the 
most interesting is Eg wrya ‘with’ from synonymous old wa- 
(with accusative) + accusative particle zya-, which properly was 
only appropriate before a pronominal suffix. 
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The negations, among which md achieves the greatest 
ascendancy (/a recedes, the others are not found), tend to be 
strengthened by šai” ‘thing,’ negated ‘nothing’: Eg ma thaf-§ = 
thaf + š ‘fear not,’ Mo ma qulci-li-Si ‘you have not said to me,’ 
Ma ma kenié < kienet + š ‘she was not’; and not abbreviated 
ma kim veru ёп (< Sai°an) ‘it was not true.” Somewhat parallel 
to the development in French, the negation proper can then be 
absent and the negative meaning be transferred to the šai”: Ma 
tibza Sen fear nothing.’ In Maltese, as already mentioned, this 
particle is also used as the interrogative. 

Like ‘an ‘from, away from,’ the specifically Arabic 
counterpart to min ‘from, out of,’ so also fa- ‘and, thus,’ the 
counterpart of wa- ‘and,’ is not widespread in the dialects. ‘Or’ 
is usually replaced by the innovation wa-illa ‘and if not,’ e.g., 
Bd wella. Of an(na) ‘that’ survives the meaning, of inna ‘be- 
hold’ the shape in the modern in or inn- ‘that.” Numerous 
conjunctions are innovated out of nouns. — 

The vocabulary of Colloquial Arabic includes many 
foreign components, but retains the genuine Arabic character 
throughout. Maltese is an exception, in which the Italian- 
Sicilian words constitute a clearly defined portion of the total 
picture of the linguistic inventory. Elsewhere, Spanish, etc., 
and (to a lesser extent) Berber words prevail in the west, while 
in the east the Italian, French, and Greek borrowings do, with 
in addition a number of Turkish and Persian-Turkish items. 


Text Specimens' 


1. Central Arabian Bedouin® 


a) The Good Spirits of Mefar 


Mefar ären fi Кә теу” 
Sems min el-Hafer; u-hü fih ed'- 
wäd" fi ser fi d'ümbeh min $erg. 
we-l-geniis'' mà yigderiin’® yeöbe- 
hün min es-seid elli fi terräf”” eó- 
іе, dallin min el-ed'wad. 
kan fih gannäs, ówüh-hh óabi fr 
Mefar. 
yóm" dah’ u-lezmeh, нёй! “ala 
d'ambeh el-eimen mà" w-*alà d'amb 
el-eisar тй; 
u-ba*den ıftekar fi hà ĝ-ĝabī u-rah!° 
bth yemm” ahéleh. 
tabahöh w-akalöh; u-reged ейт q'ab?° 
eó-óabi. hilim f-el-lel u-hü nayim?! 
b-el-ed'wad. 


d'oh u-gàlou: “läh teóbah rahletna 
ейт nerwi *alüha?" убт asbah, ilya- 
hii Sama;” seddedou “iyiineh.” 


Mefar is a mountain in Kishib 
west of el-Hafer; and there there are 
good (spirits) in a grotto in its east- 
ern flank.| And the hunters cannot 
fell any of the wildlife that is on the 
borders of the mountain, for they 
fear the good (spirits). | There was a 
hunter who killed himself a gazelle 
in Mefar.| When he went to it and 
picked it up, he found on its right 
side water and on the left side 
water; | and thereafter he considered 
this gazelle and went with it (ie. 
brought it) to his people.| They 
cooked it and ate it; but the one 
who had brought the gazelle went 
to sleep. He dreamed in the night 
while he was sleeping of the good 
(spirits).| They came to him and 
said: “Why have you slain our beast 
of burden, on which we fetch 
water?” When he woke, lo, he was 
blind; they had blinded (lit. closed) 
his eyes. | 


7. Classical forms are as a rule given without case vowel or nunation (the feminine 
ending is given as -a). 8. Courtesy of Prof. Dr. J. J. Hess of Zurich. 9. Noun 
of place from yyb ‘set’ (said of the sun). 10. Plural of Cl jaiyid (wd) ‘good.’ 
11. Plural of the intensive noun of agent gannäs. 12. Cl qdr with an ‘that.’ 
13. = Cl atraf, plural of taraf. 14. Cl yauma ‘on the day that,’ after which the 
consequent effectively occurs in the genitive. 15. Cl ja?ahü (jy?). 16. Іду. 
17. Cl mä?(un). 18. rwh. 19. Literally substantive ‘side.’ 20. < ja^?a bi- 
‘he came with. ... 21. nwm. 22. = Cl ата (af*alu for [bodily] defect). 
23. Plural of *ain. 
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w-ed'wad Mefar meókürin; ennäs el- 
wed'*anin iyrühün u-ybatün “ındu- 
hum f-el-;ef ет hum fih. 
w-el-wed'*an iyd'ib meh šāh u- 
yedbahha “ınduhum u-ynām” ilya 
s-subeh f-el-zéf. 

w-ilyà bayä yemsi, “alles “asäh” 
wella hatimeh wella wahid min he- 
dümeh”  *nduhum. w-ak0ar el- 


wed'*anm iytibün" b-sit® Allah. 


b) Star 


ёй!зппа? Aly el-Mansür “alā 

= 30 -3 " А 
sälfeh” “an Вапа?! паа? — u-hin 
Sndena ye”-I-bedü isimhin es- 


Sibba™ —, 


in kan fi mà mudä” hatab ed-D'edi 
wahhedeh” min Banat паа min 
ubüha" u-la гіт yd’ouwizeh.” 


u-&óubhàa^ u-yasabhä, u-haf*' min 
ubühä w-dbtheh u-dahal "ol el- 
Howed'izen. 


And the good (spirits) of Mefar are 
famous; sick people go there and 
spend the night with them in the 
grotto that they are in.| And the 
sick one brings with him a sheep 
and slaughters it by them and sleeps 
until morning in the grotto.| And 
when he wants to depart, he hangs 
up his staff or his signet ring or one 
of his garments by them. And most 
of the sick recover by the will of 
Allah. 


Fable 


Ali el-Mansur told us of a tradi- 
Поп about the Banat-na'ash (= 
Daughters of the Bier, the seven 
stars of the Big Dipper) — and their 
name among us Bedouins is es- 
Sibbe —,| that in the past (lit. in 
what is past) el-Dyedi (- Little Kid, 
the Pole Star) asked for one of the 
Banat-na'ash from her father, but 
he did not consent to marry (her) to 
him.| And he seized her and raped 
her, and he was afraid of her father 
and killed him and sought sanctuary 
with el-Howeydyizen (= Two Little 
Guardians, the stars В y UMi). | 


24. nwm. 25. From СІ “asan “asa (“sw). 26. Plural of hidm. 27. tyb. 
28. fy? (Cl masi?a). 29. = *gàl + *ilna. 30. Feminine participle. 31. Plural 
of bint. 32. Cl naš. 33. CI ya, literally vocative particle. 34. From Cl 
as-sab* ‘the Seven.’ 35. тау. 36. Cl wahida. 37. Cl abühä. 38. rdw. 
39. Cl rdw with an ‘that.’ 40. Cl ара. 4l. hwf. 


Shadow Play 


u-Kalén" ubühin Ь-ёп-па©аў u- 
dfenenneh, u-d'en" Ы-п©аўйїп 
yebén" yedbshinneh bi-där” ubühin 
u-yasab zhthin. 


w-ilyà óharén yebenneh, gal: 
“ya säryät” el-lel, heilen heil, 
terā” má-nà b-el-yerim," el-yerim- 
e?-Sheil." 


bim” nusän’'-e”-Sheil u-gäbäl-hin 
min be‘id u-gäl: 


“ya saryat el-lel, hed'in hedi, 
tera mä-nä b-el-yerim, el-yerim el- 
Реат.” 
erd'acén" “al el-D'edi, u-dou” el- 
Howed'izen min düneh u-fakköh, 
heið” inneh dählin “alähum. u-háóà 
suwäthum” айуїт.* 


Egyptian Arabic T 6/22 
And they carried out their father on 
the bier and buried him, and they 
came with their bier since they 
wanted to kill him in revenge for 
their father and for the rape of their 
sister.| And when they came and 
wanted him, he said: | *O circlers of 
the night, heylen heyl (rhyming 
nonsense words), you see, not I am 
the guilty one, the guilty one is 
Suheyl (the star Canopus)."| Then 
they sought Suheyl, and he ap- 
proached them from afar and said: | 
*O circlers of the night, hedyin hedi 
(nonsense), you see, not 1 am the 
guilty one, the guilty one is el- 
Dyedi."| They returned to el-Dyedi, 
but el-Howeydyizen came before 
him (lit. on this side of him) and 
protected him, since he was a refugee 
of theirs. And this they do perpet- 
ually. 


2. Egyptian 


The Fellah Learns to Fish (from a shadow play)" 


Me?eddim: inte b-tistayal di-l- 
wa?te” fen, ya Zibri?as? 
Zibriaš: it*allimt es-sed.... 

Me.: läkin “arif-lak, hatta tistaq°' 
Ла, kwaiyisa hälis, bahr kebir! 


Me’eddim:” Where do you work at 
this time, Zibriash?™ 

Zibriash: 1 have learned fishing. . . . 
Me.: But I know (a place) that you 
can fish in, very (lit. pure) beautiful, 
a great river (lit. sea)! 


42. Syl. 43. Cl Ji?na (Py). 44. yebà irregular imperfect of bayd. 45. Cl 
bar. 46. Feminine plural participle. 47. r?y (already Cl tara). 48. bi- 
introducing a predicate noun after negation. 49. Helping vowel. 50. Cl 
umma. 51. nsy. 52. = Cl raja‘na, with prothetic vowel. 53. Cl ja’ü 
gy». 54. Cl haidu. 55. From swy ‘make.’ 56. dwm. 57. P. Kahle, 


Das Krokodilspiel (Li*b et-Timsäh), ein egyptisches Schattenspiel, Nachtrag 
(Nachrichten d Ges. d. Wiss. zu Göttingen, Philol.-hist. KI., 1920, pp. 277-284), pp. 


278-281. 


59. -e helping vowel. 60. A fellah. 


58. "The introducer,' who speaks the prefatory poem; a stock figure. 


61. syd. 
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Shadow Play 


mM .3.6 " 

Z.: taiyib, ya Samm, urih°?-li, we- 
А 63 у. 

nib?q" širka. 


Me.: ahu l-bahr elli ?uddamak da. 


(Z. talla* el-yabe™ we-tarrahha® fi- 
I-moiye** we-^àl:) mahmahim! (til"it 
semeke® kebire u-hatafit e$-Sebeke 
u-wa??e*to “ala wiššo,® hatta inno 
be?a nusso" fi-l-moiye we-nusso 
“ala Lbarr, u-ye’ül:) ilha?ni, ya 
Me?eddim! 


(Me. giri" le-“ando we-rafa‘o min 
el-moiye we--al:) mä-lak? 


Z.: iskut, ya ahi, es-semek da beta‘ 
el-bahr ftiwa, had” тїптї l-yāb we- 
kafüni? “ala wišši. 

Me.: la""-axuf ?-lak “атт ye*allímak 
es-sed. 

Z.: атй ma*rüf, ° ya Me°eddim, 
we-Xuf-li “amm ye-*allimni! 


Me.: taiyib, hallik" wa°if, we-ana 
agib"-lak wähid ye‘allimak eş- 
santa. (mesi? LMe^eddim, dahal 
güwa” we-al:) ya hagge*' Mansür! 
ya šëh el-ma sas!" 


Mansür: min dah, еШ be-yindah? 
Me.: za“ala, gibt-ilak walad te‘allimu 
s-sed. 


62. wry causative, imperative with pronominal suffix. 


64. Noun of unity. 
mwy. 


65. hh « hh. 


Z.: Truly, uncle, show it to me, and 
we will be a partnership (i.e. set up 
a business together). 

Me.: The river there, which is in 
front of you. 

Z. (takes [lit. took, and so in the 
past as description throughout] out 
the pole, throws it into the water, 
and says): mahmahim!*' (A big fish 
comes out, grabs at the net, and 
throws it [lit. makes it fall] on his 
face, so that he is half in the water 
and half on land, and he says): Save 
(lit. reach) me, Me'eddim! 

Me. (runs to him, lifts him out of 
the water, and says): What's with 
you? 

Z.: Quiet, brother, this fish from the 
river is an athlete, it has taken my 
pole and thrown me onto my face. 
Me.: I wil look for a man (lit. 
uncle) who will teach you fishing. 
Z.: Be so good, Me'edim, as to (lit. 
do good) look for a man to teach 
me! 

Me.: Good, stay here, and I will 
bring you someone who will teach 
you the craft. (Me. goes off, comes 
on, and says:) Mr. (lit. [Mecca] pil- 
grim) Mansur! Master of ship pas- 
sengers! 

Mansur: Who is it that calls? 
Me.: Come here, I'm bringing you a 
young man for you to teach fishing. 


63. bqy, literally ‘stay.’ 
66. Diminutive of ma^, after a root 


67. Comical pious euphemism for the formula bi-smi llahi r-rahmani 
r-rahim ‘in the name of God, the gracious, the merciful.’ 


68. Noun of unity. 


69. Cl wajh. 70. Cl nisf. 71. jry. 72. "bé 73. kfy. 74. *Thus 
that” 75. Swf. 76. Passive participle of ‘rf ‘recognize.’ 77. hly. 78. jyb. 
79. mšy. 80. From Cl jauw ‘interior.’ 81. Cl Aajj, participle; -e helping 


vowel. 


82. ‘People who travel down the Nile in a boat.’ 


Shadow Play 


Ma.: hádir ya ibni! (we-harag 
>uddam ZibrPaš we-?ül) . . . ya 
ZibriPas, 


in gibt-ilak el-*asabiye, 

tistäd еШ tistado Гуе? . . . 
Z.: ya “amme,” ma thaf™-š; elli 
astädo lik. w-igri, hat™-li l-“aşabīye! 


Ma.: hud,” ya ibni, w-ittékel"* *al- 
állah! (rah.) 

(Z.: had el-*asabiye we-deldilha fi-l- 
bahr u-b-i?ül:) mahmahim! (tili* et- 
timsüh | mi-I-bahr we-räh  bela*o 
huwa w-il-“asabiye, wa-la bea®-5 
bayin min bu” et-timsah illa räso.” 


dahal  er- Rihim, 
nayim, ?а[:) . . . 
Z.: ana Zibri?àx. 
R.: mä-lak, ya Zibri?as? 

Z.: iskut, ya Rihim, ahsan" et- 
timsah bala‘ni, we-hallik Беа, l- 
ahsan™ yibla*ak inte rahar?. . . 
(Ma. enters again). 

R.: allah allah, ya seh Mansür, la- 
та tegib et-timsah tehallth yibla* 
er-rägil?”° 

Ma.: ana, ya rägil, halleto yibla* er- 
ragil? 

R.: ummal; ana Suft it-timsah ?a*id 
wiyäk “ala lahwa, we-intu >a‘din 
wiya ba“dikum we-yil*ab wiyak ed- 
domana.”’ w-alläh el-Sazim illa arüh 
a>ul”*-l-imrato w-ibno w-ahallihum 
yigü” -lak hine"? fi-I-hal. 


la’a” 1-timsäh 
min da? 


3 


83. Rhymed. 84. -e helping vowel. 
‘here with . . !” 
wt). 89. bqy. 90. Cl ras. 
al-ahar. 

СІ aqülu. 


96. For Cl rajul. 
99. jy?. 


87. Already Cl йид imperative of "bé 
9]. Stock figure, the "cat father." 
93. Elative of hasan, ‘better, more beautiful.’ 
97. Italian, etc., domino. 
100. = Cl hund. 


Egyptian Arabic T 6/2 2 
Ma.: Ready, my son! (And he goes 
out to [lit. before] Zibriesh and 
says) .. . Zibriash, if I bring you the 
fishing rod, will you fish what you 
fish for ME”... 

Z.: Uncle, fear not; what I fish is 
yours. Апа run, give me the fishing 
rod! ... 

Ma.: Take, my son, and trust in 
Allah! (Exit.) 

Z. (takes the fishing rod, lowers it 
into the river, and says): mahmahim! 
(The crocodile rises out of the river, 
goes [and] swallows him, him and 
the fishing rod, and nothing remains 
visible outside the mouth of the 
crocodile except his head.) 
Rikhim”' (enters, finds the crocodile 
sleeping, [and] says): . .. Whois that? 
Z.: 1 am Zibriash. 

R.: What’s with you, Zibriash? 
Z.: Quiet, Rikhim, since the croco- 
dile has swallowed me, and keep 
away, lest it swallow you too.... 
(Ma. enters again). 

R.: Allah, Allah, Sheikh Mansur, 
why do you bring the crocodile and 
have it swallow the man? 

Ma.: 1, man, had it swallow the 
man? 

R.: Sure; I saw the crocodile sitting 
with you at coffee, you were sitting 
together and it was playing dominoes 
with you. By Allah the mighty, if I 
don’t go tell it to his wife and his 
son and have them come here in a 
moment (lit. circumstance)! 


85. hwf. 86. Interjection, Cl Ati 
88. wkl (tt < 
92. Іду. 
95. = Cl 
98. qwi imperfect, 


94. = Cl al-ahsan. 
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3. Moroccan! 


01 


Joha Guards the Door 


Е ` = = = 
kan f-àuwul z-zmän räzlsmäh'” 


Zhha. u-künec “andu yimmáh, ” 
smäha Hlimä. u-känc yimmäh d- 
Zhha ‘anda’ baha! ° smäh 1.19 


u-kan Sandu l-“ürs d-vencu. zac! 
yimmäh d-Zhha тйс! n-I-*ürs d- 
haha, u-“aiytäc “là Zhha айы: 
*yá- vni, hdi? I-bäv d-d-där!” 


gäl-la: “руйг,!! a-yimmä!” wü-m$äc 
hiya IHH-*urs u-hallcu!" ka-yahdi l- 
bäv. Zac hiya immäh glsec" 2 f-d-dar 
d-I-*urs. 


20 hüwa , 410! gäls f-d-dār v- 
wehdicu." ? à hüwa hammem, Snni 
ya*mel. qdl: “äna yimmä qålt-li: 
‘ahdi bày! 

w-äna vš ngälla® I-bäv u- 
na^mélha “la räsi u-neddiha'” 
maya u-nimsi wu-n*àiyát “là immä 
dä” n-d-dar diäla.” 

Zü hüwa mia n- -d-dàr dir urs, 
wóqqof l- Ьйу mà k-hait!" u-dáqq 
f-I-bäv d-d-dàr d-l-‘urs. 


101. Courtesy of Prof. Dr. A. Fischer of Leipzig. 

103. Cl umm (imm), reshaped after Berber imma. 
106. Cl *Alty(un). 
the ingressive meaning of the following perfect. 
112. СІ jls (dissimilation). 


clause. 105. СІ ahaha. 


110. = Cl hair ‘good thing. 111. Aly. 


in -Zyat- (nisbe ending) from СІ wahda(hü) ‘alone.’ 
with,’ then conjunction ‘therefore.’ 115. ?dy. 


There was once upon a time 
(lit. at the beginning of time) a man 
whose name was Joha. And he had 
a (lit. his) mother whose name was 
Halima. And Joha's mother had a 
brother whose name was Ali.| And 
he celebrated (lit. had) his daughter's 
wedding. Joha's mother went to her 
brother’s wedding (ie. that her 
brother had) and she called to Joha 
and said to him: “О my son, guard 
the door of the house! "| He said to 
er: *Yes, O mother!" And she went 
to the wedding and left him while 
he guarded the door. She, his 
mother, sat down in the wedding- 
house. | He got bored sitting in the 
house alone (lit. in his solitude). He 
considered what he should do. He 
said: "My mother said to me: 'Guard 
the door’; | and I will therefore pick 
up the door and set it on my head 
and take it with me and go and call 
to my mother (that) she come to her 
house."| He went to the wedding- 
house, placed the door by the wall, 
and knocked on the door of the 
wedding-house. | 


102. smä- byform of ism-. 

104. Conflated nominal 
107. ‘She came’ (jy”), strengthens 
108. my. 109. Лау. 
113. Abstract 
114. b + 4%, literally ‘where- 
116. £y". 117. Cl Bait. 


Joha's Door 


harzec *andu wahd I-mra' " mn d- 
dër d-l-*urs u-gält-lu: "d$ ca-cqül, a- 
Zhha?" gäl-la: "*aiyàt-li ‘la immé!” 
galt-lu: "*mlih." 

dahlec Sand immüh d-Zhha, gält-la: 
ckellm n-ebnek! ” hàržec n-*andu ka- 


cyowuc, ? qålt-lu: “yå-wùld 1-һтйт, 
Skin”? hallici f-d-dàr. yå-wùld l- 
hram?” 

gäl-la: “ya-immi, as" ka- -dzebbl 


fiyd? quici-li: “hdi I-bäv!’; mà qulci- 
Ir-ši: ‘ahdi d-dar!' 


žic ana gállà*t I-bäv wu-rftcà' ‘la 
räsi. rahi’? mwöggfa m*à L-hait." 


Zäc hiya qált-lu: “kän ncin hmáq"* 
ди §-Sandek? düva'? idàhlu s- 
surrüq"^ — n-d-dar, srqü-nna l- 
hwà dii oy 227127 

20 hüwa qál-la: "ana mà “andi 
руйу. nein mà qulci-li hdi yer l- 
büv. rant’ уса! ‘la táhri." Zac 
yimmáüh ka-ca‘rf vna razel vühalı. 


vdàc  ká-tthák!? тһ u-gäle: 
“hada hùwa l-háqq ll qulci, yå- 
Zhha, wu-s-säläm.'”  hàtc"^ апа 
һат! In ka-nsa‘af 1-һтйд.” 
cmmet Lërëtz d-Zhha. 


L19: Cl imra? а: 


in моо 


119. yw intensive. 
122. rfd. 


ally.’ 126. Plural of sariq. 
ahbar, plural of habar. 
131. bd?. 132. dhk. 
134. Cl hatta ‘likewise, also.’ 
af‘alu for [bodily] defects). 


Moroccan Arabic 


T 6/2 3 


A woman came to him from the 
wedding-house and said to him: 
*What do you say, O Joha?" He said 
to her: "Call my mother for me!” She 
said to him: “Fine.” | She went in to 
Joha's mother (and) she said to her: 
“Talk with your son!" She went out 
to him, whereupon she cried out 
(and) said to him: “О good-for- 
nothing (lit. child of the forbidden, 
bastard), whom did you leave in the 
house, O good-for-nothing?"| He 
said to her: *O mother, why do you 
insult me? You said to me: ‘Guard 
the door! you didn't say to me: 
*Guard the house!'| I picked up the 
door and brought it here on my 
head. See, it is placed by the wall." | 
She said to him: "Are you a fool, or 
what's with you? Now the thieves 
wil enter the house and steal our 
belongings." | 

He said to her: “I have no informa- 
tion (i.e. am not guilty). You did 
not tell me to guard anything but 
the door. Look at me, I brought it 
here on my back." (So) his mother 
realized (that) her son (was) a 
simpleton.| She began to laugh at 
him and said: "That is the truth, 
what you said, O Joha, and there's 
an end to it (lit. hail, the parting 
greeting)! I too am foolish, that I 
encourage a fool." So ends the story 
of Joha. 


120. = š + yakün ‘what is it?’ 121. < 


123. rà (imperative of r^y ‘see’) + Ат ‘she.’ 
124. Cl ahmaqu (af*alu for [bodily] defect). 
127. Cl hawä?iju, plural of hàjatun. 
129. rā ‘see’ + pronominal suffix -nī. 
133. Instead of släm, borrowed from literary salam. 
135. Cl hamqà?u (form fa*ia?u as feminine of 


125. < Cl da?ban (accusative) ‘usu- 
128. Cl 
130. jyb. 
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Darba icun hemm rè, u dan ir- 
rè siefer. U il mara tighou chienet 
ma ommu. 

Chella zeug t'itfal, chien isemhom 
ix-xemx u il kamar. U omm ir-ré 
chitbitlu, li ghanda kattus u kattusa. 


U il leil ghalketa giò il cantina, u 
chienet tatiha biccia hobz u ftit ilma. 


U ir-ré, meta Каи, li ghanda kattus 
u kattusa, ikattagh wicciu; u dan li 
chitbitlu ommu, ma chien veru xein. 


U darba wahda kalet: “Chif 
seira nibda naghmel biha, din il 
mara? Ghax issa yigi minn is-safar u 
lili joktolni!” 


4. Maltese’ ° 


The Wicked Mother-in-Law 


9 1 
re, u- 


10и 


darba” ikon'”*-em'"” 
dá-r-ré siefer. wi-l-mära'” 
kienet m-ommu. 
kel-la " zis” r.itfál.' kien isemom 
iS-SemS wi-l--amar. uw-omm  ir-ré 
kidbit'*-Iu, ^ li-anda ?attös'” 
u^attosa. 
wi-l-lel *aPetta jò“ 
kienet ettéya'*’ bicca! hops 
il-ma. 
w-ir-ré, metta? li-Sanda 
241155 u-?attösa, ya?atta °” улїёёи; 1 
u-dan li-kidbit-lu ommu, mà Limal"? 
veru! sen. 


Š каппа, u- 
em wi-ftit 


?alt-lu, 
150 


u-darba waheda” ^álet: “kif 
sannibda' ^ na‘mel biya, di-l-mära? 
Sax is-sa'” yii? 5 mi-s-safar u-līli 
yo?tonni! pt 


siefer. U il-mara 


Once there was a king, and this 
king went on a journey, and his wife 
was with his mother. | 
She bore (lit. had) two children, 
their names were Sun and Moon. 
And the king’s mother wrote him 
that she had (borne) a tomcat and a 
queencat.| And in the night she 
locked her in the cellar, and she 
gave her always (just) a piece of 
bread and some water.| But the 
king, when she wrote (lit. said) to 
him that she had (borne) a tomcat 
and a queencat, raked (lit. cut up) 
his face; but what his mother had 
written to him was not true at all. 

And one time she (the king's 
mother) said: "How shall I begin to 
deal with her, this woman? For he 
will now return from the trip, and 
he will kill me!"| 


Darba ikun hemm ré, u dar-ré 
tiegħu kienet ma’ ommu.| Kellha zwegt itfal, kien 
jisimhom ix-xemx u il-qamar. U omm ir-ré kitbitlu li 
ghanda qattus u gattusa. | U il-lejl ghalgeta gol-kantina, 
u kienet tagħtiha biċċa ħobż u ftit il-ma. | U ir-ré, meta 


136. H. Stumme, Maltesische Studien 1904 (LSS 1/4), pp. 47, 76. 
of unity from infinitive darb ‘strike,’ literally ‘a blow.’ 
140, = 
142. Cl zauj ‘pair.’ 


батта. 
d. Stumme's text was published in 


1905; Maltese orthography was stan- jauw ‘interior.’ 


dardized in 1924. A transcription into 150. qf‘. 
modern standard spelling is here ap- 153. Cl wahida. 
pended, based on D6/2f:1. 157. qi. 


206 NORTH ARABIC 


151. Cl wajh. 
154. ba". 


galitlu, li għanda qattus u qattusa, iqatta’ wiċċu; u dan 
li kitbitlu ommu, ma kien veru xejn. 

U darba waħda qalet: “Kif sejra nibdaq nagħmel 
biha, dil-mara? Għax issa jiġi mis-safar u lili joqtolni!” | 


137. Noun 
139. = Cl 
141. = kan + laha. 


138. kwn. 
Cl mar?a (byform of imra?a). 
143. Plural of tifl. 144. ktb. 145. 415. 146. Cl 
147. Cl тый (‘ty). 148. hbz. 149. СІ mata. 
152. = kien (destressing, assimilation of n to v). 
155. < Cl as-sa@‘ata ‘the/this hour.’ 156, fei, 


X’ghamlet? Hargita minn gió il 
cantina u marret tellketa gid il 
għalka u katghetila ideiha. 

Din il mara mbaghd ma chieni¢ 
tistagh tiecol. Chien hemm is-sigiar 
ta tin; chienet tkum tmur taht tina, 
taktagh xi tina b'halka. 


Gié zeugia minn is-safar. Mar 
ghand отти, kalla: “Il mara tighei 
feina?" Kalitlu: *Checceita il-barra: 
chella kattus u kattusa!" 


Darba wahda hareġ il caccia u 
mar idur giò din il ghalka, u rà 
xebba kieghda bil kaghda. 

Kalla: “Binti, haun x'inti taghmel?” 
Kalitlu: “Fein tridni immur?” Kalla: 
“Trié tigi mighei?" 


Kalitlu: “Iva!” Kalla: “Kabelma tigi 
mighei, gheidli il fatt, chif in hù!” 


Wicked Mother-in- Law 


&Samlet? harjitta °* min-jö I-kantina 
u-marret telle?etta"? Jó L*al^a! o- 
"et*et'P'- fla. ideya.'” 

di-l-mara m-ba‘t'® mà kenié tista! 
tiekol.’ ken ém is-sijar'“ ta-tin; 
kienet t?om"” tmür' 9 tahte’ tina, 


tata!" Sne p-hal?a. 


jie zeuja mi-s-safar. mdr “ant 
отти, ”al-ila: “il-mara_ tei 
fena? "" alt-lu: "kectéita! l-barra: 
kel-la ?attós u-?attósa!" 


darba waheda hareé’” il-kacca! 
u-mar idūr'” jo di-l-‘al?a, u-ra’™ 
Sebba'? >&eda bi-I-?e*da. "5 
^alíla: “binti, au)” š-inti лате?” 
>ali-lu: “fen tridni* mmiir?”"” ?al- 
ila: "tri! Mi тт°ер” 
?alt-lu: “Tvá!” ?al-la: “äbel-ma tiji 
mei, ‘éid-li'®' l-fat,! kif-enn-á!" 


Maltese T 6/24 
What did she do? She took her 
out of the cellar and went (and) 
brought her out to the field and 
cut her hands off.| This woman 
could not eat any more. There 
were fig trees there; she proceeded 
to get up (and) go under a fig 
tree (and) cut off a few figs with 
her mouth. 

Her spouse returned from the 
journey. He went to his mother 
(and) said to her: “Where is my 
wife?" She said to him: "I threw her 
out: she had a tomcat and a queen- 
cat!" 

One time he went out bunting 
and went around on this field, and 
saw a young woman sitting there. | 
He said to her: “Му daughter, what 
are you doing here?" She said to 
him: "Where would you like me to 
go?" He said to her: “Would you 
like to come with me?"| She said to 
him “Yes!” He said to her: “Before 
you come with me, tell me what 
happened (lit. the story, what it 
is)!” | 


X'għamlet? Hargetha minn gol-kantina u marret 
tellgetha gol-ghalqa u qatghetilha idejha.| Dil-mara 
mbaghad ma kienetx tista” tiekol. Kien hemm is-sigar 
ta’ tin; kienet tqum tmur taht tina, taqta’ xi tina 
b’halga. 

Gie zewgha mis-safar. Mar ghand ommu, galilha: 
“Il-mara tiegħi fejna?" Qaletlu: “Кеёӧејһа l-barra: 
kellha qattus u gattusa!” 


Darba waħda ħareġ il-kaċċa u mar idur go dil- 
għalqa, u ra xebba qiegħda bil-qagħda.| Qalilha: 
“Binti, hawn x'inti tagħmel?” Qaletlu: “Fejn tridni 
immur?” Qalilha: “Tridx tigi miegħi?” | Qaletlu: “Iva!” 
Qallha: “Qabeima tigi miegħi, għidli l-fatt, kif in hu!” | 


158. Arj (basic stem < causative). 159. de. 160. Cl haqia. 161. or, 162. Cl yadaihä (dual). 163. Cl min 
Бади "(from) later (on).’ 164. Cl tastati"u (tw°). 165. >К]. 166. Cl šajar (dissimilation). 167. дит. 
168. mrr. 169. -e helping vowel. 170. gt*. 171. = f? + aina + -hä. 172. hrj. 173. dwr. 174. ry. 
175. Ci šabba. 176. Noun of unity from infinitive qa^d; paronomastic. 177. < haun < Cl hàhuna. 178. rwd 
causative. 179. « *nmür. 180. =trit (rwd causative) + š. 181. “wd causative (Cl adi) + Ñ. 
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T 6/2 4 Maltese 
Kalitlu: “Jena izzewwegt ré, u ir-ré 
siefer и hallieni ma отти —"; issa 
ir-ré jaf lil mara tighou, 


Kalla: “Imxi mighei id-dar mela!” 
Marret id-dar mighou b'daun iz- 
zeug t'itfal f'ideiha. Kalla: “Tibzagh 
xein! 


Issa nhallsuha ta li ghamlet mighak; 
ghax li chitbitli ommi ma chien 
minnu xein; ghax kalitli, li inti 
ghandec kattus u kattusa!" 


Meta wasal id-dar, iccmanda 
erbgha t'irgiel, kallom: “Akbduha!” 
Kalulu: “Lil min?”  Kallom: 
“L’ommi!” 

Kabduha u selhuha, u il gild tahha 
ghamluh pagliett, biex coll min 
ighaddi, jimsah sakeih fih. 


Qaletlu: “Jiena izzewegt гё, u ir-ré siefer u hallieni ma 
ommu —”; issa r-ré jaf lil mara tiegħu, | qalilha: “Imxi 
mieghi d-dar mela!" Marret id-dar mieghu bi dawz- 
zwegt itfal fidejha. Qalilha: “Tibza’ xejn!"| Issa 


Wicked Mother-in-Law 


Palt-lu: “уёпа ezzàuweét re, w-ir-re 
= ‚182 H 
stefer o-hallieni"”” m-ommu —”; ìs- 

3183 . = 2 
sa r-re yàf ^ li-l-màra tou, 
al-ila: “emsi mi‘ei id-där mella! "78 
marret id-dar mi‘ou b-da-zis ti-itfàl 


f'ideh. °al-ila: “tibza’® еп! 


ís-sa — nhalsowa ^ ` ta-lle-*amlet 
тї©ак; ‘as'*’ li-kidbit-li отті mà 
kim minnu Sen, “aš °alt-li, li-yinti 
“andek °attós u-^attosa." 


metta wasal'** id-dar, ekmända' 
erba? t-irjiel, (H ?"al-flom: 
"a?abdüwa! "TT" >alü-lu: "lil min? " 
al-ilom: “Lommi!” 
Pabdüwa | u-selhowa, ° — w-il-jelt 
tahha “amlöh palyét,! bis” kol min 
y‘addi, vimsah ѕа?ећ! fih. 


193 


nhallsuha talli ghamlet mieghek; ghax li kitbitli ommi 
ma kien minnu xejn, għax qaletli, li inti għandek qattus 


и qattusa. 
182. Aly. 183. Cl ya'rifu. 184. Cl атта ‘as concerns’ + /à. 185. bz*. 
thing (that)." 188. wel 189. Cl arba*. 190. Plural of rajul. 191. qbd. 


+ šai? ‘with (the) thing (that).” 
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195. CI saq. 


186. Als. 


She said to him: “I was married 
to a king, and the king went on 
a journey and left me with his 
mother ^—"; then the king recog- 
nized his wife| (and) said to her: 
“Then come with me into the house!” 
She went into the house with him 
with those two children at her 
hands. He said to her: “Fear not! | 
Now we will make her repent for 
what she did with you; for what 
my mother wrote to me was nothing 
of it (true), for she said to me that 
you had a tomcat and a queencat.” 

When he arrived at the house, he 
commanded four men (and) said to 
them: “Seize her!” They said to him: 
“Whom?” He said to them: “My 
mother!”| They seized and flayed 
her, and made her skin into a door- 
mat, on which everyone who entered 
wiped his feet. 


? Meta wasal id-dar, ikkmanda erbat irgiel, qalilhom: 
“Agbduha!” Qalulu: “Lil min?" Qalilhom: “Т, ommi!” 
Qabduha u selhuha, u il-gild taghha ghamluh paljett, 
biex kull min ighaddi, jimsah saqajh fih. 


187. = “ala + Sai? for (the) 


192. sip. 193. Jid. 194. = bi- 


Appendix 


Common-Semitic Words 


The following list includes the more or less certain corre- 
spondences among the five principal branches of the Semitic 
languages, with the exception of such as occur because of the 
borrowing of words from one branch into another. The proto- 
Semitic vocabulary is naturally far from exhausted here; all 
words are omitted that in some or all of the five branches are 
completely lost or altered beyond recognition. 

In general only one word form of each root, the most 
characteristic and usually the putatively oldest, is given; the 
weak verbs are exhibited in the preterite for Akkadian, in the 
perfect and imperfect! for West Semitic; for strong verbs the 
vowels of these tenses are added in parentheses. Forms that 
differ greatly in phonology or stem formation from the cog- 
nates are given in parentheses; more serious divergences in 
meaning are indicted by the addition of a gloss to the indi- 
vidual language in parentheses. 

As a representative of Aramaic, Syriac is given in the first 
place, and as representative of South Arabic-Ethiopic, Ge‘ez; 
the words not found in Syriac are placed in angle brackets 
and, for the words not found in Ge‘ez, it is stated which 
dialect the correspondence is taken from. 


1. In Ethiopic the subjunctive. 
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тап(Кїпа) 
man, male 
woman? 
father? 
mother 
father-in-law? 
son? 
daughter! 
firstborn 
bear 
brother? 
lord, husband 
slavegirl 
rival wife' 
love 

king 

foreign 


panther, leopard 
wolf 

dog 

bark 

(wild) boar 

stag 

ох 

ass 

eagle, hawk 
scorpion 


2. Root "n8. 3. Biliteral. 
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Akkadian 
(nisu) 

zikaru 

aššatu (wife) 
abu 

ummu 

emu 

binu 

bintu 

bukru 

ülid 

ahu 

belu 

amtu 

serretu 

wdd 

malku 

nakru (enemy) 


arwü (gazelle) 
nimru 
zibu 
kalbu 
(nbh [u]) 
huziru 
ayalu 
Suru 
imeru 
nasru 
aqrabu 


4. Root örr. 


Hebrew 
enös 

zakar 

issa 

аЬ 

ет 

һат 

ben 

bat 

bkor 

yalad téled 
ah 

раа! 

ата 

sara 
(удата beloved) 
mélek 
nokri 


dri aryé (lion) 
namer 
z’eb 
keleb 

nbh (a, a) 
hzir 

ayyal 

Sor 

hmor 
néSer 
<agräb 


Aramaic 
naša 
dekrà 
attà 

aba 
emma 
hma 

(bra) 
(barta) 
bukra 
tled nelad 
aha 

ba*la 
amta 
<arrtä 
ydd intensive 
malkä 
nukraya 


arya (hon) 
nemra 
déba 
kalba 

nbh (a, u) 
hzirä 

ailä 

taura 
hmara 
nesra 
*eqarbà 


South Arabic-Ethiopic 
ESA ?n$ 
ESA ókr 
anést 

ab 

emm 

ham 

ESA bn 

bent (orphan) 
bak'ér 
waláda yélad 
eh’ 

bal 

ата! 

(dar enemy) 
ESA wdd 
(malaki lord) 
(nakir) 


arwé (wild animal) 
namr 

ze?b (hyena) 
kalb 

nbh (-, а) 
(hanzir) 
(hayal) 

sor 

ESA hmr 
nesr 

Saqrab 


Arabic 

(u)nasun 
óakarun 

unda 

abun 

ummun 

hamun 

ibnun 

bintun 

bikrun 

walada yalidu 
ahun 

ba*lun 

amatun 
darratun 

wadda yawaddu 
malikun 
nukurun (unknown) 


arwa (mountain goat) 
namirun 

ji bun 
kalbun 

nbh (a, іа) 
hinzīrun 
Tyalun 
Üaurun 
himarun 
nasrun 
<agrabun 
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fly(s), horsefly(s) 


wine grape(s) 
garlic 
cucumber(s) 
cumin 

seed 

ear of grain 


head 
eye 

ear 
hear 
nose 
mouth‘ 


tongue 

flavor 

bitter 

tooth 

hair 

gray hair 

hand, arm, side’ 
right, right side 
palm, handful 
fingernail, claw’ 
knee 

wing 

tail 


5. Usually a instead, as in several other Hebrew verbs. 6. Monoliteral. 
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Akkadian Hebrew 
(zubbu) zbüb 
inbu (tree fruit) *enab 
ити sum 
qissü gissu’a 
kamünu kammön 
zeru zéra* 
Subultu Xibbólet 
resu ros 
enu “ayin 
uznu ozen 
iXme sm“ (e; а) 
арри ар 
pu pe 
liXànu lason 
tēmu (understanding) tacam 
marru mar 
Sinnu sen 
ати sesar 
Stbu seb 
idu yad 
(imnu) yamin 
upnu hopnáyim 
supru (sipporen) 
birku bérek 
kappu kanap 
(zibbatu) zanab 

7. Root pr. 


Aramaic 


dabbaba 


<enbtä 
tuma 
(qattuta) 
kammünä 
zarsa 
šebbelta 


reša 

“qina 
udna 

šm (a, a) 
appayya 
(pumma) 


lessänä 
tá "sma 
(mar nemmar verb) 
Senna 
sara 
saibata 
idà 
yamminà 
hupna 
tepra 
burka 
kenpä 
dunbä 


South Arabic-Ethiopic 
Mh (óebeb) 


ESA °nb (vine) 
somát 

q 'esseyát 
kamün 

(zar?) 

(sabl) 


ге? 

‘ain 

ezn 

sm* (-, à) 
anf 

af 


lesán 
tam 
(тата yémra|er verb) 
senn 

Be егі 
ўра 

ed 
(yamán) 
hefn (fist) 
sefr 

berk 

kenf 
zanáb 


Arabic 
óubabun 


*inabun 
Üuümun 
qi00a?un 
kammünun 
zar*un 
sunbulatun 


ra?sun 
*ainun 
uónun 
sm* (i, a) 
anfun 
(famun), construct state 
fü 
lisanun 
taSmun 
murrun 
sinnun 
Sa‘run 
Saibun 
yadun 
yaminun 
hufnatun 
zufrun 
(rukbatun) 
kanafun 
óanabun 
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Akkadian Hebrew 


horn qarnu geren 
bone, skeleton? esemtu “esem 
heart libbu leb 

belly karsu käres 
liver kabittu kabed 
kidney кайи kilya 

soul (throat) napistu népes 
death mütu máwet 
strangle hnq (i) hna intensive 
bury qbr (i) qbr (a, o) 
blood’ damu dara 
urine Sinati Sayin 
heaven Samu Samayim 
star kakkabu kokab 
sun” Samsu šémeš 

set irub ‘rb 
shadow sillu sel 

day йти убт 
night! lilàtu (evening) láylà 

land ersetu éres 

field eqlu (héleq) 
water тй máyim 
lightning birqu baraq 
spring" namba?u mabbóa* 
well, cistern büru bör b?er 
lower a bucket, ladle idlü dàla yidle 
flame la?bu láhab 


8. Root “Om. 9. Root probably sms. 10. Root 0/. 11. Basic form */ailai. 12. With prefix m-. 
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Aramaic 


qarna 
<atmä (hip) 
lebba 
karsa 


kabda 
kolitä 
пара 
mauta 
hnq (а, и) 
qbr (a, и) 
ата 

tind 


Smaiyä 
kaukbä 
šemša 

“rb (a, u) 
<tulla> 
yaumä 
lelyà 


arsa 

haqla 

maiya 

barqa 
mabbo*a 

berà 

dla nedle 
(Salheb kindle) 


South Arabic-Ethiopic 
qarn 

(“adm) 

lebb 

karš 


kabd 
kelit 
nafs 
mot 
hnq (a, е) 
qbr (a, e) 
dam 
Sent 


samay 

kokáb (Mh kebkib) 
ESA sms 

"rb (-, a) 

(selälöt) 

убт (today) 

lelit 


ESA "rd 
haql 

mai 
(mabráq) 
(nb* weep) 
ESA b?r 


daláwa yédlü (weigh) 


lahb 


Arabic 


qarnun 

“azmun 

lubbun 

karišun (second stomach of a 
ruminant) 

kabidun 

kulyatun 

nafsun 

mautun 

hnq (a, u) 

qbr (a, uli) 

damun 

(ma@anatun bladder) 


sama°un 
kaukabun 
Samsun 
yrb (a, u) 
zillun 
yaumun 
lailatun 


ardun 
haqlun 
mä’un 
bargun 
manba‘un 
bi’run 
dalä yadlü 
lahabun 
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smoke" 
track 

14 
wood 


house 

doorposts 

bed 

bow’ 
15 

arrow 


shoot, throw 
cord 
vessel 


flour 

grind 

honey 
poison’ 
slaughter 
ripe, cooked 
roast 
intoxicant 


1. fixed, straight, 2. be- 


come, be set 
set 
lift, carry 
rest 


13. Root probably дї. 
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14. Biliteral, root ó. 


Akkadian 


qutru 
asru (place) 
isu 


bitu 
(imdu stanchion) 
ersu 


gastu 
ussu 


ттт 
eblu 
unütu 


qemu 

iten 

(diXpu) 
imtu 

tbh (u) 
bašlu 

iqlū (burn) 
Sikaru 


kinu ]. 
iSim 
ISST 
inüh 


15. Root А00. 


Hebrew 


qtóret (incense) 
(asur step) 
ces 


báyit 
Sammüd 
<eres 


geset 
hes 


гата *yirme 
hebel 
бпт (ship) 


gemah 

Ihn (a, a) 
dbas 
hemä 

tbh (a, о) 
basel 

qala *yigle 
Xekar 


ken 1. 

sam yäsım 
nasa yissä 
nah yànüah 


Aramaic 
<qitra> 
atr а 
«aca 


baitä 
Sammüdä 
Sarsa 


qešta 
<EgAm ht> 


rma nermé 
habla 
(mana) 


gamha 

thn (e, a) 

debsa 

hemta 

tbh (a, a) 

(bšl [e, a] ripen) 
gla negle 

Sekra 


kéna 1. 

sam nsim 
«nsa *yissa> 
nah nnüh 


South Arabic-Ethiopic 
getaré (incense) 
(ašár) 

ced 


bet 
(*amd) 
(‘aris arbor) 


qast 
hass 


ramáya yérmi 
habl 
(newdy) 


gamh (fruit) 


(zehn barley flour) 
ESA dbs 

(hamót gall) 

(tbh [-, ai 

bel (a, e) 

galawa yeglü 
sekar 


kona yékün 2. 
Séma yéXim 
nf? (-, а) 
nóha yénüh 


Arabic 


(qutarun aloe wood) 
adarun 
саип 


baitun 

*amüdun 

“aršun (throne, nest, 
bier) 

(qausun) 

hazzun (allotment of 
luck) 

rama yarmi 

hablun 

їпа?ип 


qamhun (wheat) 
thn (a, a) 
dibsun 

humatun 

tbh (a, u) (cook) 
bel (a, u) (sour) 
gala yaglü 
sakarun 


kana yakünu 2. 

ата yaSimu (insert) 

п? (a, a) (get up) 

(causative апара make 
camels sit) 
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go out" 


go up 
go forward, precede 
go near 


weep 

shout 

blow 

seize 

remember, think 

name’ 

ask 

(as intensive) bring good 
news 

like 

count, allot 


put on (clothes) 
wash" 
steep, mix 


twist, weave 
bore 

dig 

winnow, strew 
pasture 
water 
harness 
ride 

16. Root wó?. 17. Root rhö. 
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Akkadian 


ust 


ет 
(qudmu past time) 
grb (iju) 


ibki 

srh (и) 

nph (u) (blow on a fire) 
thuz 

zkr (u) (name) 

šumu 

if?al 


(bsr) 


iram 
imnü 


Ibs (i) 
(rhs (i) 
bil (u) 
igir (twist) 


pil (0 

nqb (и) (deflower) 
(bpr [i] 

izrü 

ir?r 

isqr 

smd (i) 

rkb (a) 


18. Root ómd. 


Hebrew 


yasa yese 


SC 
qdm intensive 
qrb (e, a) 


baka yibke 
srh 

nph (a, a) 
Ghaz yohez 
zkr (a, 0) 
sem 

#21 (e, a) 
bsr 


rhm intensive 
mana yimne 


Ibš (e, a) 

rhs (a, a) 

bälal yabol 

hgr (a, о) (gird) 


(patil string) 
ngb (a, о) 

hpr (a, о) 
*zara yizre 
raa@ yir^e 
(causative hišqa) 
(sémed team) 
rkb (a, a) 


Aramaic 


T/T ne^e (grow) 


(intensive ‘alli elevate) 
йат (a, u) 
qrb (e, u) 


bkà nebké 
(srh causative) 
nph (a, u) 
ehad nehud 
dkr t-stem 
Sma 

Sel nesal 

(sbr) 


rhm (e, a) (love) 
тпа nemne 


Ibs (e, a) 

<EgAm rAh°> 
balbel (entangle) 
hgr (a, u) (obstruct) 


pil (a, u) 

nqb (a, u) 
hpr (a, u) 

dra nedré 

га ner^e 
(causative aXqi) 
(smd bind) 
rkb (e, a) 


South Arabic-Ethiopic 


wás `a yéda? 


*aláwa yéSlü (surpass) 
qdm (a, e) 
qrb (-, a) 


bakáya yébki 
Sr h (-, a) 

nfh (-, a) 
ahza yé-hez 
zkr (a, e) 
sem 

521 (a, a) 

(bsr causative) 


(mhr [-, a]) 
ESA mnw 


lbs (-, a) 

rhd (-[a, a) (sweat) 
Te balla 

(hagl fetter) 


fil (a, e) 

ESA nqb 

ESA hfr 

zaráwa yézrü 

ré^ya yér*ai 

saqáya yésqi (irrigate) 
dmd (a, e) 

(ESA rkb rider) 


Arabic 


wd? (u, u) (be shining, 
pure) 

Sala ya‘li 

аат (a, u) 

qrb (i, a) 


baka yabki 
srh (a, u) 
nfh (a, u) 
"bé (а, и) 
ókr (а, и) 
ismun 

sl (a, a) 
bšr 


rhm (i, a) 
mana yamni 


lbs (i, a) 

rhd (a, a) 

balla yabullu 

hjr (a, u) (lock out, lock 
in) 

fil (a, i) 

nqb (a, u) 

hfr (a, i) 

дата yaóri 

rasa yar*à 

saqa yasqi 

dmd (a, i) (bind wounds) 

rkb (i, a) 
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guard" 

l. pay attention to, 
2. miss, seek 

hold back 


peace 

l. sweet-smelling, 2. good 
1. bad-smelling, 2. be bad 
destroy 

get lost 


break 
pulverized, fine 
pinch 


(as intensive) cultically 
purify, hallow 
fail, sin 


offering 
bless 


entire, all 

full 

be the same 

light, small, quick 
l. costly, 2. difficult 
strong, powerful 
new 


19. Root nr. 
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Akkadian 


nsr (u) 

ра (i) 1. 

ikla 

ptr (u) (loosen) 


. Salamu 


tabu 1. 
ib°iš 1. 
hbl (i) 
(but destroy) 


šbr (i) 
daqqu 
(krs [i] 


qds 
ihn 


zibu 
(Arb [u]) 


kalu 

malü 

mäi (i) 
qallu 
waqru 1. 
ezzu (fierce) 
essu 


Hebrew 


nsr (a, o) 
рда (a, o) 1. 


kala yikla 
ptr (a, a) (free) 


Salom 

iob- 1., 2. 
b?$ (a, a) 1. 
hbl intensive 
abad yobed 


šbr (a, o) 
daq 
qrs 


qdš 
hata yehta 


zébah 
brk intensive 


kol 

malé 

msl n-stem 
qal 

yaqar 1. 
“az 

hadas 


Aramaic 


тїт (a, u/a) 
рда (a, u) 1., 2. 


Ка nekle 

ptr (a, a) (distance one- 
self) 

Slama 

taba 2. 

bes neba§ 2. 

hbl intensive 

ebad nébad 


tbr (a, u) 
daq neddaq (verb) 
(grsane frost) 


даў 
hia nehte 


debha 
brk intensive 


kul 

mle 

тїї (a, ы) (compare) 
(qal neqqal verb) 
(iqar neqar verb 2.) 
(“az ne**az verb) 
hattà 


South Arabic-Ethiopic 


nsr (a, e) (consider) 


fad (a, e) 1., 2. 


KI" (-, a) 
ftr (a, e) (produce) 


salam 

(ESA tyb incense) 
bie (=, a) 2. 

ESA ЛЫ 

?bd (-, a) (be insane) 


sbr (a, e) 
(daqiq) 
grs (a, e) (incise) 


qds 
ht? (-, à) (not find, have) 


zebh 
brk ä-form 


k°ell 

(mP [-, a] verb) 

msl (-Ja, a) 

(аай) 

(ESA war honor [noun]) 
(*aziz) 


(hadis) 


Arabic 


nzr (a, u) (consider) 
fad (a, i) 2. 


kl? (a, a) (protect) 
fitr (a, u) (split, create) 


salamun 

(taiyibun 1., 2.) 

bi?sa (defective verb) 2. 

hbl (a, u) 

abada (a, u/i) (be skit- 
tish, said of cattle) 

Obr (a, u) (annihilate) 

diqqun 

qrs (a, u) 


qds 
ht? (i, a) 


óibhun 
brk à-form 


kullun 

(ml? [i, a] verb) 
môl (a, и) 

(galla yaqillu verb) 
waqurun (discreet) 
(“azza ya‘izzu verb) 
hadadun (youth) 
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low 

open 

1. yellow green, 2. vege- 
tables 


one 
two 
three 

four 

five 

six” 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

hundred? 

when? 

in, through, with 
like 


3 


оп 
апа 


a. Unlikely, as the monoconsonan- 
tal prepositions are not found in Akka- 


dian ($ 2.2.4). 
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Akkadian 
Saplu 

ipté 

warqu l., 2. 


édu (single, alone) 
Sina 

Salas 

erbe 

hamis 

SesSet 

sebe 

samane 

tiše 

ešer 

meat 

mati 

ba (in baXü е”)? 
(kt) 

kima 

eli 

u 


20. Root $40. 


Hebrew 

Sapal 

pth (a, a) 

yéreq 1., yaraq 2. 


ehad 
Xnáyim 
salös 
arba* 
hames 
še š 
Séba* 
šmone 
tesa“ 
*é$er 
me’ä 
matai 
b 

k 

kmo 
“al 

w 


Aramaic 
šapla 

pth (a, a) 
yarqa 2. 


had 
(tren) 
at 
arba* 
hammes 
Set 

Sba* 
tmané 
1а 


сағ 


тӣ 
emmat 


b 
k 


South Arabic-Ethiopic 
ESA sfl 

fth G, a) 

мата (gold) 


ahadü 

(sanit following day) 
(Хайй) 

атЬй° 

hams 

sessi (ESA 540) 
sab *ü 

samani 

tes ü 

Sašrü 

me?ét 

ESA mi(y) 

ba 

ka 

káma 

ESA ‘ly 


wa 


Arabic 

(sf! [a] u, u or i, a] verb) 

fth (a, a) 

war(i)qun (silver mon- 
ey), waraqun (leaves) 


ahadun 
iÜünàni 
Balädun 
arba*un 
hamsun 
sittun 
sab*un 
0amáànin 
tisSun 
<asrun 
mi’atun 
mata 

bi 

ka 
kama 
“ala 

wa 
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Appendix А 


Paradigms 


These paradigms present the regular verbs and the pro- 
nouns (left-hand page) and "principal parts" of the weak verbs 
(right-hand page) of each of the five literary languages. A non- 
existent root *pdk has been chosen in order to maximize 
comparability among the paradigms without prejudicing the 
data in the direction of any one language, and so that spirant- 
ization of stops may be fully displayed in Hebrew and Syriac. 
The vertical and to some extent the horizontal spacing of the 
paradigms is such as to make possible easy comparisons 
among formal (not necessarily semantic) correspondents. Be- 
cause these charts are both artificial and idealized, they must 
not be used without reference to grammars of the individual 
languages. 
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pronoun 1 


2m 


3m 


226 


f 


f 


stative 


padkaku 
padkäta 
padkäti 
padik 
padkat 


padkänu 
padkätunu 
padkätina 
padkü 
padkä 


preterite 


apduk 
tapduk 
tapduki 
ipduk 
tapduk 


Akkadian 


present 


apaddak 
tapaddak 
tapaddaki 
ipaddak 
tapaddak 


perfect 


aptadak 
taptadak 
taptadki 
iptadak 

taptadak 





ipdukä 


ipaddakä 


iptadkä 


coh/imv/prec | participle infinitive 


lupduk 
puduk 
pudki 
lipduk 

lü tapduk 


padikum 


padàkum 








nipduk 
tapdukà 


ipdukü 
ipduka 


nipaddak 
tapaddakä 


ipaddakü 
ipaddakä 





pitduk 
pitadduk 


pudduk 


putadduk 


Supduk 


Xutapduk 
Sutapduk 


napduk 
itapduk 
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iptadak 
iptaddak 


upaddik 


uptaddik 
uptaddik 


usapdik 


ustapdik 
ustapdik 
ippadik 

ittapdak 


iptaddak 
iptanaddak 


upaddak 


uptaddak 
uptanaddak 


uXapdak 


ustapaddak 
uStanapdak 


ippaddak 
ittanapdak 


ninu 
attunu 
attina 
Sunu 
Sina 


niptadak 
taptadka 


iptadkü 
iptadka 


i nipduk 
pudka 


lipdukū 
lipdukà 


subjunctive padku, ipduku, 
etc.; ventive padkam 
(plural padkunim), ipdukam 
(plural ipdukünim), etc. 








iptatdak 
iptataddak 


uptaddik 


uptataddik 
uptataddik 


uStapdik 


ustatapdik 
ustatapdik 


ittapdak 
ittatapdak 


EE 


pitdak 
pitaddak 


puddik 


putaddik 
putaddik 


Supdik 


Sutapdik 
Sutapdik 


napdik 
itapdak 








muptadkum 
muptaddikum 


mupaddikum 


muptaddikum 
muptaddikum 


musapdikum 


mustapdikum 
mustapdikum 


muppadkum 
muttapdikum 


pitdukum 
pitaddukum 


puddukum 


putaddukum 
putaddukum 


Xupdukum 


Xutapdukum 
Sutapdukum 


napdukum 
itapdukum 





Akkadian 






















stative preterite present perfect imperative 


adik iduk iddak itadak aduk 
ийдик uddik uddak ütaddik uddik 
Xüduk идік usaddak ustadik Sadik 
nanduk  innadik innaddak ittandak nandik 
nadik idduk inaddak 


participle infinitive 


ädikum adakum 
muddikum uddukum 
mušadikum Südukum 
munnadkum | nandukum 















I? 








































al ZUIA 


kat 
s 


ittadak nadikum nadakum 























Iw G üdik uddak ittadak dik wadikum wadakum 
$ | Saduk — usadik uXaddak ustadik Südik musädikum Südukum 
N ? iwwadik iwwaddak ? ? ? ? 






























idik idik iddik itadik 
ийдик | uddik uddak üteddik uddik 
niduk innedik inneddak ? ? 


adikum adükum 


muddikum uddukum 
? 


„= 
мч 





ZUG 

























Gj|paik ірак ipak iptäk pi^ ikum 
D | pik upa?ik ирак upta”’ik ? mupa”ikum | pükum 
N ? ippak ippak ? ? ? ? 






















pik ipük їраК iptük pük 

pa/ik ipik ipiak iptik pik 

pük upik upäk uptik Dik 

Supük — usSpik uspak uxtapik Supik 
? ? ippak ? 


П weak С *w 
*у 
р 










p@ikum 
p@ikum 
mupikkum pukkum 
? 
? 























padi ipdi ipaddi iptadi 
puddu | upaddi upadda uptaddi puddi 
ирди ` usapdi ušapda uštapdi Supdi 
napdi | ippadi ippaddi ittapdi 


padüm 

mupaddüm puddüm 

musapdüm 
9 
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Hebrew 
perfect imperfect coh./imv. act. part. pass. part. inf. abs. inf. cst. 


С (gal) sg. 1 padákti epdok epdka 
2m | padakia tipdok pdok 
f | pädakı практ pidki 
3m | padak yipdok podek pädük padok pdok 
f | padkä tipdok 








consecutive wayyípdok, wpädakti, jussive = 
imperfect except G H weak yapok yapek 
MEUS e ape (wayyapok wayyapek), III weak yiped/yipd/ 
pädäknü nipdok nipdka yepd, Š yapdek, II weak — both modes — 
pdetiem. Шаш рй. yapek (wayyápek) 

pdakten tipdóknà pdöknä 
yipdkü 

tipdokna 








pädkü 





D (piel) piddek ypaddek paddek mpaddek paddeloók | paddek 
Dp (pual) puddak ypuddak mpuddak | puddok puddak 


tD (hitpael) hitpaddek ^ yitpaddek hitpaddek | mitpaddek hitpaddek | hitpaddek 


S (hifil) hipdik yapdik hapdek hapdik 
Sp (hofal) hopdak yopdak hopdek hopdak 


N (nifal) nipdak yippadek hippadek nipdak nipdok | hippädek 
hippädök 


pronoun kr dnáhnü 
attem 
atten 
hem 
hénna 
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Hebrew 


perfect imperfect imperative act. part. pass. part. inf. abs. inf. cst. 


hadek yehdok hdok hodek hadük hadok hdok 
hehdik yahdik hahdek mahdik hahdek hahdik 
hohdak yohdak — mohdak hohdek hohdak 
nehdak yéhadek héhadek nehdak héhadok héhadék 


dak nödek nädük nädök 


yedek dek 

yidak ydak 
yodik hüdek 
yudak — 
yiwwüdek hiwwädek 

















III weak 


z xg Q| z xg Q| zug 


hippäde ipde hippadot 
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Syriac 
perfect imperfect imperative act. part. pass. part. infinitive 


G (peal) sg. 1 epduk 
2m tepduk pduk 
f tepdkin pduk 
3m nepduk mepdak 
f tepduk 











pdakn(an) nepduk 

pdaktön tepdkün pduk(ün) 

pdakten tepdkän pduk(an) 

pdak(un) nepdkün pdikin 
pdak(ün) nepdkän pdıkan 





tG (ethpeel) etpdek netpdek metpdek 


D (pael) paddek npaddek paddek mpaddek mpaddak mpaddäkü 


tD (ethpaal) etpaddak netpaddak etpaddak metpaddak metpaddaka 


Š (afel) apdek napdek apdek mapdak mapdäkü 


tS (ettafal) ettapdak nettapdak ettapdak mettapdak mettapdäkü 


pronoun 1 
2m 
f 
3m hennön 
f hennen 
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perfect 


edak 
etedek 
addek 
etaddak 
awdek 
ettawdak 


ndak 
addek 
ettaddak 


idek 
etidek 
awdek 
ettawdak 


pek 
etpek 
apek 
ettapak 


imperfect 


neduk 
netedek 
naddek 
netaddak 
nawdek 
nettawdak 


nedduk 
naddek 
nettaddak 


nidak 
netidek 
nawdek 
nettawdak 


nepak 
netpek 
napek 
nettapak 





pad 
apped 
ettappad 





II weak G 
D 
tD 


Š 
(tG =) tŠ 


IH weak G 
tG 

D 

tD 

Š 

tŠ 


pak 
payyek 
etpayyak 
apik 


etpaddi 
apdi 
ettapdi 


neppud 
napped 
nettappad 
npük 
npayyek 
netpayyak 
npik 
nettpik 


nepde 
netpde 
npadde 
netpaddé 
napde 
nettapdr 


Syriac 


imperative 


aduk 
etadk 
addek 
etaddak 
awdek 
ettawdak 


duk 
addek 
ettaddak 


act. part. 
ädek 


maddek 


mawdek 


nädek 
maddek 





idak 
etidk 
awdek 
ettawdak 


pak 
etpak 
apek 
ettapak 


pud 
apped 
ettappad 


pik 
payyek 
etpayyak 
арк 
ettpik 
pdt 
eipday 
paddä 
etpadde 
араа 
ettapda 


yadek 


mawdek 


Dë ed 
mapped 


Dëek 
mpayyek 


mapik 
pade 
mpaddë 


mapde 


pass. part. 


adik 
metedek 
maddak 
metaddak 
mawdak 
mettawdak 


ndik 
maddak 
mettaddak 


dik 
metidek 
mawdak 
mettawdak 


pik 
metpek 
mapak 
mettapak 


pdid 
mappad 
mettappad 


pik 
mpayyak 
metpayyak 
трак 
mettpik 


pde 
metpde 
mpadday 
metpadde 
mapday 
mettapde 
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infinitive 
medak 
metedāķū 
maddāķū 
metaddäkü 
mawdäkü 
mettawdaku 


meddak 
maddakü 
mettaddàkü 


midak 
metidaki 
mawdäkü 
mettawdäkü 


mepak 
metpáküu 
mapakü 
mettapakü 
meppad 
mappädü 
mettappädü 


mpäk 
mpayyükü 
metpayyaku 
тракй 
mettpakü 
mepda 
metpdayu 
mpaddayi 
metpaddayii 
mapdayü 
mettapdäyü 
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pronoun | 


2m 


3m 


232 


f 
f 





perfect 


fadakkü 
fadakka 
fadakki 
fadaka 
fadakat 


fadakna 
fadakkemmü 
fadakken 
Jadakü 
Jadakä 


afdaka 
tafadka 
astafadaka 


faddaka 
afaddaka 
tafaddaka 
astafaddaka 


Sadaka 
afadaka 
tafadaka 
astafadaka 


ana 
anta 
атт 
weetü 
уе?ет 
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subjunctive 


efdek 
tefdek 
tefdeki 
yefdek 
tefdek 


nefdek 

tefdekü 
tefdeka 
yefdekü 
yefdeka 


yafdek 
yetfadak 
yastafdek 


yefaddek 
yafaddek 
yetfaddak 
yastafaddek 


yefadek 
yafadek 
yetfadak 
yastafadek 


nehna 


Сесе2 


imperfect 


efaddek 
tefaddek 
tefaddeki 
yefaddek 
tefaddek 


imperative 


fedek 
fedekt 





nefaddek 

tefaddekü 
tefaddekä 
yefaddekü 
yefaddekä 


yafaddek 
yetfaddak 
yastafaddek 


yefeddek 
yaféddek 
yetfeddak 
yästafeddek 


yefaddek 
yafaddek 
yetfaddak 
yastafaddek 


antemmu 


anten 


етӣпій | ме?еібтӣ 


етӣпій | ме?еібп 


fedekü 
fedeka 


afdek 
tafadak 
astafdek 


faddek 
afaddek 
tafaddak 
astafaddek 


fadek 
afadek 
tafadak 
astafadek 


gerundive infinitive 


fadikana 
fadikakemmü 
Jadikaken 
Jadikömü 
fadikon 


fadikot 





afdik- 
tafadik- 
astafdik- 


faddik- 
afaddik- 
tafaddik- 
astafaddik- 


astafadik- 


afdekö 
tafadekö 
astafdekö 


faddeko 
afaddekö 
tafaddeko 
astafaddekö 


afadekö 
tafadekö 
astafadiko 





Geer 


perfect subjunctive imperfect imperative gerundive infinitive 


yehdek yahaddek hedek hadik- hadikot 
astehdaka yastehdek yüstahaddek | astehdek astehdik- astehdeko 


Iw G | wadka yedak yewaddek wadikot 


fehka yefhak yefehhek hii fehikot 


H w yefawwek П fawikot 
yüfawwek 7 afwekö 


yefayyek Jayt]eköt 
yafayyek 
fadha yefdah yefaddeh fadihot 
Jadeha yefadeh yefüddeh fadeh fadih- Jädehö 
tafadeha yetfadah yetfaddah tafadah tafädıh- tafädehö 


fadawa yefdà yefaddö fedü fadiw- Jadewöt 
Jaddawa yefaddü yefeddü faddü faddiw- Jaddewo 


Jadaya yefdi yefaddi fedi fadeyye fadeyot 
faddaya yefaddi уејгаат Јааат faddeyye faddeyo 











Yx 


©! QQ) aan 





II 


y 
š 
IH lar. 


ер 


t 





IH w 








HI y 


оо оо 
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G (D sg. 1 


2m 


3m 


f 
f 


du. 2 


p 
Gt (VIII) 
Gtp 


N (УШ) 
(Np 


perfect 


fadaktu 
Jadakta 
fadakti 
fadaka 

fadakat 


fadaktuma 
Jadakä 
Jadakatä 


fadakna 
Jadaktum 
fadaktunna 
fadakü 
fadakna 


fudika 
iftadaka 
uftudika 


faddaka 
fuddika 
tafaddaka 
tufuddika 


afdaka 
ufdika 
istafdaka 
ustufdika 


infadaka 
unfudika 


fadaka 
füdika 
tafadaka 
tufüdika 





imperfect 


afduku 
tafduku 
tafdukina 
yafduku 
tafduku 


tafdukani 
yafdukäni 
tafdukäni 


nafduku 
tafduküna 
tafdukna 
yafduküna 
tafdukna 


yufdaku 
yaftadiku 
yuftadaku 


yufaddiku 
yufaddaku 
yatafaddaku 
yutafaddaku 


yufdiku 
yufdaku 
yastafdiku 
yustafdaku 


yanfadiku 
yunfadaka 


yufadiku 
yufadaka 
yatafadaku 
yutafadaku 


Arabic 


imperative 


ufdukü 
ufdukna 


iftadik 
faddik 
tafaddak 
afdik 
istafdik 
infadik 
Sadik 
tafadak 


participle infinitive 


Jädikun 


fadkun, etc. 


subjunctive yafduka, etc.; 
apocopate yafduk, etc.; 
energic yafdukan(na), etc. 


mafdükun 
muftadikun 
muftadakun 


mufaddikun 
mufaddakun 
mutafaddikun 
mutafaddakun 


mufdikun 
mufdakun 
mustafdikun 
mustafdakun 


munfadikun 
munfadakun) 


mufüdikun 
mufädakun 





mutafädikun 
mutafadakun 


iftidakun 
tafdikun 


tafaddukun 


ifdakun 
istifdakun 
infidakun 


fidákun or 


mufädakatun 


tafadukun 


pronoun | nahnu 
2m anaona antum 
f antunna 
3m humä hum 
f hunna 
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HI weak С 


Gp 


Gt 


Gtp 


D 
tD 
Š 
L 
tL 


wadaka 
ittadaka 
awdaka 
istawdaka 


imperfect 


yadiku 
yattadiku 
yüdiku 
yastawdiku 
yafuddu 
yufiddu 
yufaddu 





Saka 
Sika 
iftaka 
afaka 
istafaka 
infaka 


Jada 
fudiya 
iftada 
uftudiya 
fadda 
tafadda 
afda 
Jada 
tafada 


yafüku 
yufaku 
yuftaku 
yufiku 
yastafiku 
yanfaku 


yafdü 
Judä 
yaftadi 
yuftadä 
yufaddi 
yutafadda 
yufdt 
yufadi 
yatafada 


Arabic 


imperative 
dik 

ittadik 
awdik 
istawdik 


fudd V | ufdud 


afdid 
Jadid 


ufdu 
iftadi 


faddi 
tafadda 
afdi 
fadi 
tafada 


wüdikun 
muttadikun 
müdikun 


mustawdikun 


faddun 
mufiddun 
mufäddun 


faikun 
mafükun 
muftäkun 
mufikun 
mustaf ikun 
munfakun 


Sadun 
mafdüwun 
muftadun 
muftadun 
mufaddun 
mutafaddun 
mufdun 
mufadun 
mutafadun 


participle infinitive 


dikatun 
ittidakun 
idükun 
istidükun 
faddun 
ifdadun 
fidädun 


Jawkun 


iftiyakun 
ifakatun 
istifakatun 
infiyäakun 


fadwun 
iftida?un 


taftiyatun 

tafaddun 

ifda?un 

fida?un| mufadatun 
tafüdun 
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APPENDIX B 


$ B.0 


8 BI 


Appendix B 


Semitic Scripts 


The writing systems used by the Semitic languages encom- 
pass all three principal kinds: alphabetic, syllabic, and 
logographic-syllabic. 

The alphabets in which the Semitic literary languages are 
written, and in fact all alphabets everywhere, are descended 
from a common ancestor, earliest attested in the graffiti of 
Canaanite mine workers in the Sinai from about the 16th 
century B.C. While the interpretation of this proto-Sinaitic is 
far from certain, the next stages of the script, found in 
Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions from about 1300 B.C. on, 
are well understood and the principal difficulties in interpre- 
tation stem from poor preservation of the materials and from 
the fact that at various eras various pairs of characters came to 
resemble each other more than is optimal for differentiating 
them. By the sixth century B.C. there could be distinguished a 
Canaanite and an Aramaic script. The former died out almost 
entirely, surviving only in Samaritan, to be replaced by the 
latter, which by the time of the Qumran documents (as early as 
200 в.с.), if not the Egyptian Aramaic ones (up to 400 B.C.), 
had nearly achieved the shape of today's square Hebrew 
letters. A striving for ease and speed in writing led, in separate 
developments, to cursive Syriac (by A.D. 400), Arabic (by 500), 
and Mandaic writing. 

Puzzling is the relationship between the main stream of 
alphabetic systems and the Ugaritic alphabet (14th c. B.C.): 


a. The Epigraphic South Arabic 
letters that have no correspondences in 
the Phoenician alphabet are inserted in 
the order conventionally used for them 
(and, incidentally, for Ugaritic) in glos- 
saries. The attested apparent order is h / 
hmqwsrytsbknp...$f?*... 
(compare the Ethiopic order, Table 11). 
The attested Ugaritic order is given here. 
The Proto-Sinaitic forms follow Al- 
bright's conjectural decipherment. 


eens GR чс о 


IT > < DO 


na 


n 


© Se Ki 


a Fee ч 
m 


КУ 
S 


Table 4 


a ээ Ei 2С — Pa Ө < = x 


a 
Ze 


- 


МУ 


H 
ER 
Ф 
w 
by 
> 
t> 
= 
çv 
> 


aw 


VA еф 


w W AN 


son en 


mn š > 


na DI wl x > \< 





$ ВІ Alphabets History 


b. Fortunately, at a late stage some 
Phoenician texts were written in the 
Greek alphabet and careful study allows 
the determination of some of the vowels; 
the South Arabic pattern gtlw may rep- 
resent *gatalaw or possibly *gatalu. 
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some of its letters, which are cuneiform signs (see § B.3), 
resemble the Phoenician counterparts, while a connection is 
difficult to perceive for others; but the alphabet of the South 
Arabic inscriptions (from at least 500 B.C.) is closest in letter- 
forms to the Ugaritic. The earliest Arabic graffiti (Safaitic, Ist 
C. B.C. - 3rd c. A.D.; Thamudic, perhaps Sth c. B.C. - 5th c. A.D.) 
are in a South Arabic script. The Ethiopic syllabary is derived 
from the South Arabic alphabet. 

The order of the alphabet is fundamentally the same for 
all the systems in use today (except the Ethiopic syllabary). 
Extra letters as required by individual languages are inserted 
here and there acording to resemblance now of sound, now of 
shape. The order of the South Arabic alphabet is not certainly 
known. 

In the shapes of the original signs that became the letters 
may be recognized the working of an acrographic principle, by 
which the first sound (always a consonant) of the name of the 
item depicted in the pictogram becomes the sound for which 
the picture stands, e.g., O bayt- "house > b. The fact that the 
letters represent only consonants leads some scholars to deny 
that these sets of signs are alphabets (in which each sign stands 
for approximately one phoneme — the qualification is necessary 
because no sytem ideally fits its language); they are rather 
syllabaries, in which every sign represents a consonant plus 
some indeterminate vowel. In this view the first alphabet, 
according signs to vowels as well as consonants, is the Greek, 
whose letterforms are borrowed from the Phoenician or 
Aramaic. Nevertheless, with the devising of marks to indicate 
vowels, complete and adequate alphabets have been achieved 
for each of the literary languages (Ge‘ez excepted). Actually, 
only in Phoenician and South Arabic is there absolutely no 
indication of vowel quality." Ugaritic, otherwise vowelless, has 
three separate characters for ?а, ?i, and ?u (the treatment of 


с. One reason for including the 
Script specimens and this discussion is 
to facilitate the use of older grammars 
and dictionaries, where citation of par- 
allels, cognates, etc., in languages other 
than the principa! one was often done in 
original orthography. One advantage in 
this system was the obviation of a lan- 
guage label on every form; another was 
the necessity for the reader to become 
familiar with all the Semitic scripts. The 
principal disadvantages were purely tech- 
nological: the need for typesetters famil- 
jar with the scripts, and the difficulty 
and expense of inserting out-of-sorts 
type into the main text. The advent of 
electronic photocomposition has allevi- 
ated at least the latter burden, so we 
may hope that the practice will return. 
As an aid to the user of such materials, 
the letters of each alphabet are here 
presented rearranged according to sim- 
ilarity of shape, so that the more easily 
confused ones may be more easily com- 
pared. 


History Alphabets $ B.l 


V?C is less clear), which makes possible considerable con- 
fidence in reconstructing the vocalism, particularly conjuga- 
tion patterns, when roots containing ? are studied. Early in the 
history of recorded Aramaic, the letters for the semivowels w 
and y in effect stood for the diphthongs aw and ay, and later 
were retained to mark 6 and ë as contractions of the diph- 
thongs, and then also 4 and т. Perhaps by analogy ? was used 
for à, and h (particularly finally) also entered the system. 
Mandaic (see $ 4/1 n. 2) adjoins * as well (the rules for reading 
Mandaic vowels are given in Table 9). 

The other scripts have adopted versions of this system. 
Arabic, not surprisingly the most regular, indicates all long 
vowels with w, y, or alif. Hebrew shows considerable freedom 
in using vowel letters or not; Syriac employs an intermediate 
system. 

Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic can all add signs indicating 
vowel quality, and other phonological features, to the basic 
consonantal text; the vowel sign denotes the vowel following 
the consonant to which it is appended. The three scripts have 
different systems, Syriac and Hebrew more than one. 

АП three read from right to left. In books where they are 
combined with a western language (grammars, dictionaries, 
commentaries, etc.), the individual words in a series of 
examples are usually to be taken one at a time from left to 
right. If a sentence or other long example does not fit on a 
single line in a primarily left-to-right text, the quotation 
begins at the right end of the first line, occupies the space to 
the middle of that line, and continues from as far to the right 
of the next line as necessary, reading to the left margin. The 
English, etc., text then resumes at the middle of the line in 
which the quotation ends. E.g. 

These words from the Palestinian Talmud summarize the Rabbis' 


attitude toward their languages: оло Wwanww odivd nx) mno» yao 
1913719 "39 RPR? cono ape vm Td ТУ? "There are four tongues 
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worthy of common use: Greek for song, Latin for war, Syriac 
for lamentation, and Hebrew for ordinary speech" (Megilloth 
iv 4). 

The letters of the alphabets can also be used as numerals. 
Arabic normally uses its own decimal notation; the digits of a 
number are then read from left to right. 

Certain letters of the Hebrew alphabet (Table 5) have 
distinctive forms word-finally. 

The vowel signs are placed above, below, and beside the 
letters (Table 6). 

A dot inside b dg p t k indicates non-spirantized pronuncia- 
tion; inside final h it marks it as consonantal rather than a 
vowel letter; in other letters it indicates a long consonant. 
Long 5 d g p t k are never spirantized. A dash above a letter 
verifies the absence of the dot. 

A "hyphen" joins particles to their head words, and other 
closely connected items. A “colon” marks the end of a verse of 
the Bible. 

Three forms of the Syriac alphabet are in common use, 
the Serto (Sy serta [psita] ‘[simple] stroke’), the Estrangelo 
(ctpoyyóAg ‘round,’ or perhaps Ab satr angiliyya ‘gospel 
writing’), and the Nestorian. The last is primarily found in 
Modern Aramaic texts; both the first two are used in scholarly 
works. Because the script is a cursive one, many letters are 
joined with those that precede and follow. Some may not join 
on one side or the other, so there are up to three different 
forms of each letter. Only final k and n differ greatly from the 
basic form, though. There are ligatures for P Wand 7N; k 
and n standing alone (as when being cited qua letters) are 
doubled: >°, «з. Nestorian can substitute Д for final ¿& and s€t 
for aM, as space dictates; a diacritic produces A and 3 for 


v 


modern j and ¢ respectively. 


Table 5 


вата! 


dalat/d 


Oo © м Oh Lä + W N 


Q N — 
o o © 


ою бо u A Q 
SO © o © coc 


4 
ke 
М. 
40 p 
< 
esis) 
x 
9 
3 
Ss 


we 


d. See Table 8. 
е. See § 4/1 n. 2. 











f. The transliterations used in the 
standard grammars differ considerably; 
the table collects those in the most- 
often-cited ones (listed in L13b). The 
systems in the last two columns are 
those most likely to be found in articles. 
A dot under a letter signifies a higher 
(close) vowel, a hook (sometimes point- 
ing the other way) lower (open) Nu- 
merous systems for indicating vowel 
length and/or vowel letters exist, some 
etymological, some transliterational, in- 
volving macrons, circumflexes, and w 
y etc. 

g. In closed unaccented syllables or 
before —. Manuscripts with Babylonian 
vowel signs differ in their treatment of 
this vowel. 

h. The dot of the hölem coalesces 
with that of a preceding £ or a following 
š. 
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Table 6! 





Co 
3 
% 
uH 





hatep pátah 0/á 


Vowels are added in three ways, one using single dots, 
two with an individual sign for each vowel. А dot above or 
below a word or suffix distinguishes homographs. The prin- 
ciple is that the dot above marks a fuller vowel — usually а/2 
— while the dot below indicates a closer vowel — i, u, or 
vowellessness; some words have more than one. This system 
has to some extent been “lexicalized” so that the pointing used 
for weak verbs (with vowels different from those of corre- 
sponding strong verbs) reflects the strong pattern rather than 
the actual vowels, and a final -h with point above represents a 


ERE ' 
с] [aman Je 








i. As for Hebrew, the Syriac vowel 
signs are not differentiated by length; a 
more accurate transliteration of the signs 
would be i e e a d o u (the western 
system, reflecting the dialect, does not 
notate two qualities of e nor an o dis- 
tinct from u). Parentheses indicate the 
eastern names. 


Table 7' 













(r. karya, - 
zlama qašyā) 
rbasa 
(r. атка, 
z. рўда) 


feminine singular suffix, whatever its vowel. The two explicit 
systems of vowels are shown in Table 7. The ones based 
on the Greek letters (which may appear indifferently above 
or below their letters, as there is room) are used with Serto, 
and the ones developed from the dot system are used with 
the Nestorian alphabet. 

A point above b d g p t К indicates non-spirantized; 
below, spirantized pronunciation. Two dots above some letter 
of a word (3or з if possible — over $ they replace its dot) 
mark the word as a plural form. A stroke over a letter marks it 
as silent. Certain suffixes are written with final, etymological, 
vowel letters, but they are not pronounced: о -, ~ -,-ое-. The 
enclitic verb forms are written as separate words, even in 
Modern Aramaic. 
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Table 8 


vowel initial medial final 


j. After the letters with v-shaped 
descenders, and in the word УП ‘she.’ 





$ B.1.3 Mandaic is unique among Semitic scripts in having 
developed a full system of vowel-writing using just the con- 
sonantal letters (Table 8). The letters with v-shaped descenders 
enter into ligatures with the ones with vertical spines (Table 9). 
(It is usual for Mandaic to be transliterated into Hebrew 
characters for typographical convenience.) 

$ B.1.4 In Arabic there may be as many as four forms of each 
letter, according as they are joined on both sides, left, right, or 
neither (Table 10). Note that a number of letters turn into 
mere spikes in the line, distinguished only by the dots above or 
below them. Ligatures include Jay, kad 6, kl §. 


Table 9 


second consonant 


- 
S 
S 
© 
Ka 
с 
о 
o 

ә 
Fe 

Bi 
KI 
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Table 10 





а 

b 

t 

0 

j 

h 

h 

d 

д 

r 

2 

s m 
š 2 
$ ^2 
4 E 
I b 
0 b 
y А 
f $ 
q 5 
k $ 
1 1 
т P 
n i 
h A 
w 

y 

\ £ o “М Y A ° 
1 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 O 


thy là и у зт лл a ME у лук 2 
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k. Called fatha, kasra, and damma 


respectively. 
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The glottal stop is not indicated by alif, as in Syriac, but 
by * hamza. This sits on a y, w, alif, or nothing, according to 
the vowels on either side: a ya-seat indicates an T’ on one side 
or both, a waw-seat an й but no i, etc. Initially it goes above 
alif for ?а and below it for °. To avoid writing double 
consonants, a hamza beside a long vowel has no seat at all, 
nor has it one when it ends a word-final cluster. 

Vowels are ^a, , i, and 2 u; final nunation is indicated 
by doubling the vowel sign, *, — ^?, and never by adding the 
letter n. -an, however, is supported by a final alif. Long vowels 
are marked by vowel letters, except that in a few common 
words @ is not written. In vocalized texts it is then indicated by 
1. Where two alif’s would be adjacent (in the combination >22) 
they are written |. A long consonant is marked ~. A 
vowelless consonant has °. 

Certain morphophonemic (sandhi) phenomena are noted 
at the beginnings and ends of words. The definite article is 
written J| even before dentals etc., but its assimilation is 
indicated by” over the following consonant. After the prepo- 
sition /- the a/if is omitted, as is the -/- before initial /- of the 
noun. The initial a/if of ibn 'son' is omitted when the word 
conjoins name and patronymic. The feminine ending -a(tun) is 
written 2, and not $^ -atan is $^ The weak ending -a 
(diptote, also < -aya) is e. The plural -àna when it loses its 
-na takes a merely decorative alif. A prothetic vowel supporting 
an initial cluster is written with alif without hamza; when this 
vowel is supplanted by the final vowel of the preceding word, 
its sign is replaced by — on the alif. 

The modern Maltese alphabet comprises the following 29 
letters: a, b, ¢ (= č), d, e, f, § (= J), g, h (silent except finally 
[= А] and in the digraphs ghh and hh [= ^4], h (= h), i, j (= y), 
k, 1, m, n, gh (silent, representing Cl ©; replaced by ' finally 
after a), o, p q (= °), r, s, t, u, v, w, x (= š), z (= 2), z (= с). 


$ B2 
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H and gh lengthen neighboring vowels. Spelling is largely 
phonemic, with some etymological admixture. 

Ethiopic is read from left to right. 

The earliest Ethiopic inscriptions do not indicate vowels. 
From the middle of the reign of Ezana, ca. 350 A.D., the letters 
were modified to express the seven vowel phonemes of the 


Ethiopic languages. The syllabary provides each of the 26 


consonants with seven shapes, listed in conventional sequence 
as Ist through 7th orders. The basic sign shape, Ist order, 
stands for Ca; the 2nd order appends a stroke on the middle 
right to represent Сӣ; 3rd order has a similar stroke at bottom 
right for Cr. The 4th order marks Cà by lengthening a right- 
hand leg, or by bending a single leg to the left. The 5th order 
represents Ce by altering C7’s stroke to a circle; likewise the 
7th order changes Сй» stroke to a ring for Co, or else 
lengthens а left leg. The 6th order ambiguously stands for CÓ 
or Ce, and has no consistent graphic device. 6th-order signs do 
often involve a break in a stroke (Table 11). 

Furthermore, when the four velars g h K g are labialized 
their forms are modified; there are no signs for the labiovelars 
* rounded vowels, as these are neutralized. Seven palatalized 
consonants used in Amharic are marked with a top horizontal 
bar added to the seven ordinary signs. Many of the 4th order 
(Ca) signs can add a bottom horizontal for a labialized 
consonant (this modification tends to vary from scribe to 
scribe and even from typeface to typeface). 

The ambiguity of the sixth order of vowels makes for 
difficulty in determining word structure; consonant length is 
not indicated. A colon separates words, a double colon is a 
punctuation mark. The numerals are based on the Greek ones. 

Some of the signs are easily confused. Vowel marks that 
do not represent what the principles suggest they do are т 
уб not уй; wm we not wu; 9 wo not wd; gy» me not ma; 
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Table 11 










U Da z 7 Z Ы v 
A № A, 4 a A he 
dh h d А de dh ch 
co oe о в} 4 ” Ф 
w ur "tL к! ki Doy 
č < ¿ & Ei с E 
й fr ñ. 4 [3 h ñ 
+ d Ф Ф Ф Ф Ф 
+ 4 8 Ф 4 
П f fi, f a d п 
T F t T Ki T + 
4 * 4% > » 4 7 
"о ты ^ + > 
A L т b 7 т 
А A, ^, ^ fe A A 
п ir h. h n h n 
he m D > m 
a oe €? Ф g ao P 
0 0- 4, 4 4 д Р 
H tF H. H H H H 
f f g. ? £g £ im 
E ki 5 " fo E: A 
2 T 1, 2 2 7 7 
T Te 3 2 F 
m Mr т, WI Mm T7 m 
a %. 2 A & & H 
a 5 a A E by 2 
8 e 2. 1 9 ó P 
& 4 ds 4 & Ф E 
т T T X EÈ T T 









1. These letter names are unknown 
in Ethiopia, but are usually (and perhaps 
misleadingly) included in discussions of 
the Semitic names of the letters. Either 
they have been lost since the seventeenth 
century, or perhaps Hiob Ludolf, the 
first European Ethiopist, “prompted” 
his Amharic informant with the Hebrew 
letter names and recorded Ge‘ez cog- 
nates or substitutes. 
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Akkadian Cuneiform $ B3 


2” $e not šā. r and f do not lend themselves to the overall 
system, but at least resemble each other in vowel-modification. 
The °? and °е series are especially similar to each other; the 
horizontal marking "7 is broken, and es is straight. Besides the 
signs compared at the end of Table 11, the full series / s b k; h 
t; r g f; tp; а; ар 5; and the 4th and 7th orders of each sign 
should be studied together so the distinctions become clear. 
On the whole, though, the Ethiopic syllabary is not difficult to 
learn; many signs are not common, and reading through the 
texts provided here will familiarize the student with most of 
what is necessary. 

The earliest cuneiform documents (ca. 3200 B.c.) bear 
fairly recognizable, representational pictures. It is not until 
nearly a thousand years later that Akkadian texts appear; by 
then the signs had evolved to more abstract shapes. These 
cuneiform signs are composed of marks that were impressed in 
wet clay tablets with a square-ended stylus that characteristi- 
cally produced wedge-shaped indentations (Latin cuneus 
*wedge"). (The clay hardens upon drying, and may thus survive 
the millennia to be excavated and read; additionally the tablets 
might be baked, either in antiquity intentionally or acciden- 
tally (in a conflagration], or else in the modern museum 
workshop, whereupon they become virtually indestructible.) 
The wedges may be horizontal, vertical, or diagonal. Modern 
lists of signs include about six hundred, but only a couple of 
hundred were in everyday use at any one time. 

Akkadian is read from left to right. 

A cuneiform sign usually stands for a vowel, a consonant 
plus vowel or vice versa, or a vowel with consonant on each 
side. But because the writing system was used first for 
Sumerian and only later for Akkadian, many signs have more 
than one value, typically reflecting both the Sumerian word(s) 
represented by the original picture and the Akkadian equiva- 
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m. Even transliteration, though, in- 
volves interpretation, choosing from the 
numerous possible combinations of let- 
ters and type styles the one required 
by the context. 
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lent. Thus the same sign may be read both an (‘heaven’ in 
Sumerian) or dingir (‘god’), and il (from ilu ‘god’ in 
Akkadian). Further polyphony arises in part because typically 
a sign containing / may also be read with e, and because the 
sound system of Akkadian is richer than that of Sumerian: the 
triplets of voiced, voiceless, and emphatic consonants may 
indifferently be represented by the same sign. There is also 
considerable homophony, whereby several different characters 
may have a common reading. Thus several different signs can 
be read šu. Normally, however, at any one place and epoch 
only one sign with a particular value was common. 
Assyriologists have developed a number of conventions 
for transliterating cuneiform signs so that the original sequence 
is immediately recoverable (“transliteration”: unambiguous re- 
placement of one set of signs by another, for mere typographic 
or other convenience; "transcription": interpretation of the 
original writing into words according to a particular under- 
standing of the grammar, etc.).” Akkadian is presented in 
italics, Sumerian in letterspaced roman. The signs making up a 
word are joined in Akkadian by hyphens and in Sumerian by 
periods. Logograms (in Akkadian context, see below) are 
written with the appropriate Sumerian value in small capitals; 
determinatives designating proper names and the dual number 
are superscript: ^ = god's name; ' = woman's name; ! = man's 
name; ! (dual number); H = place name; “ = country name; "" 
= city name. Names are written with an initial capital. When it 
is uncertain which value of a sign is the appropriate one, or 
when a sign is mentioned qua sign, the name of the sign in the 
modern lists — usually the most common of its values — is 
given in small capitals. Homophonous signs are distinguished 
by numerical subscripts, assigned many years ago in the 
supposed order of frequency overall in cuneiform documents; 
except that the most common sign for a particular reading has 
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no index, and the subscripts 2 and 3 are replaced by acute and 
grave accents respectively. Thus the first five SU signs are 
transliterated šu, Su, Ўй, Sua, Sus. In a transcription, ordinarily 
not included in the publication of a text, features like vowel 
and consonant length, not always consistently indicated in the 
original, are added, while full information on the signs in the 
text is sacrificed. 

Akkadian words may be written either phonetically, e.g., 
u-lam-mi-da-an-ni = ulammidanni ‘he has reported to me,’ or 
logographically (Абуос ‘word’ + ypágo “write” in which a 
single sign is understood to represent the meaning rather than 
the sound, e.g. E ‘house’ not é (Sumerian) or bit (Akkadian); 
GIS ‘wood’ not gi$ (Sumerian) or is (Akkadian); кок 
‘mountain’ not kur (Sumerian) or šad (Akkadian). A common 
use of logograms is as semantic determinatives, where they 
precede (or in a few cases follow) a word and mark it as 
denoting something classified among, e.g., buildings or wooden 
objects or lands. The two principles may be combined, when a 
logogram with several readings — both noun and verb, say — 
is disambiguated by a “phonetic complement" read in 
Akkadian, e.g., KUR-u = Sadi ‘mountain,’ KUR-tim = mät(ät)im 
‘land(s)’ (genitive), KUR-ud = i/ak*ud *he/I conquered,’ KUR-ad 
= i/akaS¥ad "hell conquer(s)' (occasionally a phonetic com- 
plement is supplied to help with the reading of a rare 
Akkadian sign, e.g., ak-Sud““); or when a grammatical mean- 
ing is indicated by a logogram attached to a phonetically- 
written word. The most common of these is MES marking 
plurality (of either noun or verb — i.e., the iterative stem); this 
may also be indicated by repeating the word's logogram. 
Another sort of grammatical logogram arises when a particu- 
lar sign is read phonetically but its use is virtually confined 
to representing a particular morpheme, e.g., -šú used for the 
third person masculine singular possessive suffix or ù used 
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[Note n is on p. 254] 
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Akkadian 


only for ‘and.’ Idiosyncratically, the sequence -a-a- can stand 
for -ayya-. 

Space precludes presenting a complete sign list, even for 
the texts included here, but the list for the Code of Hammurabi 
is given. It is organized by the modern standard system, 
according to the shapes found in the Neo-Assyrian period, and 
taking the wedges left to right within the sign: those with one 
or more horizontals followed by those with one or more 
diagonals, then one or more Winkelhaken (German, ‘elbow 
angle’; made with the corner of the stylus), then one or more 
verticals (Table 12). 

It is customary to present a pen-and-ink copy of the signs 
on a tablet when publishing a text, and different styles are 
shown here; formerly cuneiform type could be used, also 
exemplified in our texts; and now photographs of the tablet 
may suffice. 


Table 12" 
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£ 





r | < | 


x 


S Кс A > LA BK OK ui "RS 


k= 


Mel |e |E preis 


vi 
“чи og | x ds 
AR 


e & — x 


fale] [у аа 


Se 





| | 


MES 
WW 

sek 

Gen, 
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| 
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$ B.3 Cuneiform Akkadian 
LE = aš dil rum rü; ina ‘in’ 
>= |596 pal 
" єз ba 
BI ET zu su [н 

d ZU.AB = арй “subterranean « 
ETT su; KUŠ* = mašku ‘skin’ DE 

== (fl rug Xin; &EN.SEN = qablu ‘battle’ A >q 
AR b/pal; BAL = palü ‘reign’ =) < 
LA +] > ád gir Н 
GÍR.NI = iil â 2 


ka 





PELE! ШЕ 
> EN ТЕРЕ nag; = Satü 





ITI* = ати 
|3a/ih SAW = 








n. The chart gives the most com- 
mon monoconsonantal signs. The inter- 
sections of vowel columns and conso- 
nant rows are sometimes subdivided to 
include more than one homophonous 
sign. The “q row" thus reads qa qá ge 
qé qi qí qu qu aq eq iq uq (where qá is 
СА, qé/í is KI, and qu is KU). 

The signlist (signs reproduced from 
Harper, op.cit. $ 2 note p pls. 83-98; nu- 
merals drawn by J. A. Black) gives in its 
first column the Neo-Assyrian form of 
the sign, and in its second column one 
or more forms of the sign as it appears 
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BÜR = раўйги "release" 
t/tar k/qud has/z s/Sil 


an; = Samii ‘heaven’; DINGIR* = 


; = DÉI ‘mouth’ 
ZU.LUM = suluppü ‘dates’ 


EME = /iSanu ‘tongue’ 


rí/é; URU* = Glu ‘town’ 


ARAD = ardu ‘slave’ 


EBUR = ebüru ‘harvest’ 





(GR. = = epinnu ur 








karzillu ‘scalpel’ 


[‘god’ 
Кы 





‘drink’ 


Ke 
ru Sub; SUB = magätu ‘fall,’ nadü 


be bad mid til ziz 








NA.GADA = nüqidu ‘herdsman’ 


za NUMUN = zeru ‘seed’ 


= balätu ‘live’ 


таў bar pär 


[moner' 
MAS.EN.KAK 


muskenu 'com- 








пи 


NU.BANDA = /aputtü ‘foreman’ 


*month' T KI ST NU.GIS.SAR = nukaribbu ‘gardener’ 
Sahü ‘pig’ "LH =m NU.MU.SU = almattu cem 
NU.BAR = kulmasttu (a holy 


=: 


in the Code of Hammurabi. Subsequent 
lines within a box contain sign combi- 
nations (usually logograms). In the third 
column, Akkadian syllabic readings are 
in italics, logograms (e, Sumerian 
readings) in small capitals (separated by 
semicolons). An asterisk designates signs 
used as determinatives. Thus the eleventh 
box reads: “syllabic value an; the logo- 
gram AN stands for Sami ‘heaven’, in 
another Sumerian reading, the logogram 
DINGIR stands for ilu ‘god’ or is the 
determinative designating gods." Paren- 
theses enclose signs (usually determina- 


NU.SÍG = ekütu ‘destitute girl’ 
tives) omitted from the drawing but 
which must be used for the logogram 
to have the indicated sense. 

Signs with final b d g z may also be 
read with their voiceless or emphatic 
counterparts; CiC signs may also be 
read CeC; and СУЎ signs may also be 
read CVs. 

Note that only common readings 
are given in this table, and full details 
must be sought in the standard signlists 
OB.3. 
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TAN Ф MAS = urisu ‘goat’ ке! si/ e; SI = garnu ‘horn’ 
Jem БФ йип; = гаш ‘tail d Г аше 


ON hu pag; MUSEN* = issüru ‘bird’ 


















АЗ пат 
[basi ‘be’ 
P ileg; (G15.)1G = daltu ‘door’; GAL = 
RS | MER PES zije silé 


И PETRA W THE аа 


*MU$ = Ishtar (a goddess) 













nun; = rubü ‘prince’ 
URU.NUN" = Eridu (a town) 
NUN.ME = apkallu ‘expert’ 


TUR = farbäsu ‘cattle pen’ 
kab; GÜB = Sumélu ‘eft’ 


ae 





ag 

ENGAR = ikkaru ‘cultivator’ 
en; = bélu ‘lord’ 
Zen (ft, = Enlil (a god) 
EN.LÍLP 





= Nippur (a town) 
Sin (a god) 
 EN.KI = Ea (a god) 


Sr SA.SAL = SaSallu ‘back’ 
IKU = ikü (a measure of area) 
turi En IKU.E ‘per iku’ 


tig; GU = | aio ‘neck’ 
GÜ.DU,.A 


“EN.ZU = 


= 


= Cutha (a town) 
GU.GAL = gugallu ‘canal inspector’ 


[(weight), tribute’ 
GU.UN = biltu ‘load, talent 


E tur tur 
or | DUR.AN.KI (a name for Nippur) 


zT] "Een | g/qur; GUR (a measure of capacity) 


Vg 

















s/Sag "m SAG = rēšu ‘head’ 


[headed’ 
SAG.GIG = salmät qaqqadi ‘black- 






|MA* = elippu ‘boat’ 


MA.LAH, = malähu ‘sailor’ 





KA = babu ‘gate’ [ ) 
KÁ.DINGIR.RA" - Babylon (a 


KA.GAL = abullu ‘town gate’ 






ит; Sid lag rid mis 
rittu “hand” 
UM.MLA = ummanu ‘artisan’ 


KISIB.LÁ = 





g/k/qan 
HE.GAL = Gegallu ‘plenty’ 










[‘son’ 
tur; = sihru ‘small’; DUMU = maru 
DUMU.Üs = aplu ‘heir’ 

[heir who is the son of? 
DUMU.US DUMU = aplum тағ... 


[‘man of the artisan class’ 
DUMU UM.MLA = mar ummäni 





DUMU.SAL = martu ‘daughter’ 


[‘peasant’ 
DUMU A.GÀR.MES = mar ugüri 


үү 





hi 


. KISIB are two 


o. um and #4 .. 
different signs, virtually indistinguishable 
in Old Babylonian script. 
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LUGAL = Sarru ‘king’ 





[area, volume) 
s/Xar; SAR = musaru (a measure of 


51/2; SUM = nadanu ‘give’ 








[journey’ 
Ss ra kas; KASKAL = harränu ‘road, 
KA 
=N g/qab; GABA = irtu ‘breast’ 





A м E ] 
PAY > > am; = тти ‘wild bull’ 


UNUG 














UNUG" = Uruk (a town) 












[‘stand’; TUM = abalu ‘bring’ 





du; = alaku ‘go’; GUB = uzuzzu 
| RZ EXER EI d/t/tum 


Б> ANSE* = iméru ‘donkey’ 


> us uz nid 















bi pi] é bé kaš; KAS = šikaru ‘beer’ 






[кеерег 
(LU.)KAS.DIN.NA = sabi ‘inn- 

















Ey Lë k/qib 

BA = NA,* = abnu ‘stone’ 

-A gag kak qaq dà; DU = epēšu ‘do’ 

= |р nijé z/sal lí i 
б> > i-li (genitive of i/u 'god') 

[anointing)' 

> і 1.ВА = piššatu ‘ration of oil (for 
>н 1.615 = Samnu ‘oil’ 

ae > 24 
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mal 


TB n MAL.GI,.A = Malgü (a town) 
AMA = итти ‘mother’ 


KISAL = Kisallu ‘courtyard’ 


ÙR = aru ‘roof 























UBUR = (uli ‘breast’ 


[seer) 
PA.PA = wakil hatti(?) (an over- 






SIPA = >й ‘shepherd’ 


i/ez; GIS* = isu ‘wood’ 





GIS.APIN = epinnu ‘plow’ 
GIS.APIN.TUK.KIN = harbu ‘plow’ 
GIS.MA = ейрри ‘boat’ 






GIS.GAN.UR = maskakätu ‘harrow’ 
GIS.PA = Hattu ‘stick, staff 







GIS.MAR.G{D.DA = erigqu ‘wagon’ 
GIS.SAR = kirü ‘garden, orchard’ 
GIS.GU.ZA = kussü ‘chair’ 
GIS.TUKUL = kakku ‘weapon’ 






GUD = alpu ‘ox’ 
GUD A.UR.RA = alpu arkü rear ox’ 


Kee ox' 
GUD ÁB.MURUB,.SAG = alpu mahrü 









21 
ЕК 


Op 





ЕШ 











[‘land’ 
ип; = nišū ‘people’; KALAM = matu 


g/k/gid lil 








[ammatu ‘cubit’ 
ú Xam; U* = Sammu ‘plant’; кїў = 


lu/à]ih 


=> ED ga qá; GA = Xizbu ‘milk’ 


| її. = nasü ‘raise’ 
kal rib la/ib d/tan 
"LAMMA = lamassu (female spirit) 


EA 
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SM Fr bit; É* = bītu ‘house, temple’ 
É.ZU.AB = Eabzu (a temple) 
É.AN.NA = Eanna (a temple) 
É.SAG.ÍL = Esagil (a temple) 
É.ZI.DA = Ezida (a temple) 
Ё.МАН = Emah (a temple) 


É.MES.MES - Emesmes (a temple) 
































É.GL.A = Кайши ‘bride’ 

£.GAL = ekallu ‘palace’ 
É.GAL.MAH = Egalmah (a temple) 
É.KUR = Ekur (a temple) 
É.BABBAR = Ebabbar (a temple) 


[temple) 
É.UD.GAL.GAL = Eudgalgal (a 
É.UL.MAS = Eulmash (a temple) 


[temple) 


E.KIS.NU.GAL = Ekishnugal (a 


[temple) 
É.ME.TE.UR.SAG = Emeteursag (a 


ka, = igaru ‘wall’ 
É.50 = Eninnu (a temple) 


AN.DÜL = sulülu ‘roof’ 
LÓ* = amelu ‘man’ 


LU.DU,.A = (an occupation) 





LU.PA = aklu ‘overseer’ 
[worker’ 
LÜ.AD.KID = atkuppu ‘reed 


LU.SIMUG = nappahu ‘smith’ 7 
[еше] 
LÜ.(BUR.)GUL = purkullu 'stone-| 


LÜ.HUN.GÁ = agru ‘hireling’ 





NAGAR = naggäru ‘carpenter’ 
fes 51/2; 888 = ahu ‘brother’ 
Kg. UNUG" = Ur (a town) 


g/kär gar 















iled; А = idu ‘arm, side’ 


Á.sÀG = asakku (a disease demon) 





айа tá 
da-ri (= därü) ‘long-lasting’ 





AGA = арй ‘crown’ 
UKU.US = redi ‘soldier’ 








Su qat; Su = qatu ‘hand’ 





Su.1 = gallabu ‘barber’ : 

[ritual) 
šu.LUŅ = šuluhbu (a purification 
Su-Si (Sii) ‘sixty’ 


Su.NIGIN = napharu ‘total’ 





$u.HA = b@iru ‘fisherman, hunter’ 





[‘date palm’ 
Sag; (GIS.)GISIMMAR = gisimmaru 


ALAM = lanu ‘form,’ salmu ‘statue’ 


[‘mountain,’ matu Ge 
kur m/n/$/lad kin; KUR* = Sadi 


Be * = ќе?и ‘barley’ 











ŠE.BA = ipru "barley ration' 

SE.NUMUN = zeru ‘seed, acreage" 
SE.GIS.] = šamaššammu ‘sesame’ 
SE.GUR 'GUR of barley' 







Jg mp = ašnan ‘grain’ 
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Pi: 
AT 


3 Cuneiform Akkadian 








[ment 
kar; = karu ‘mercantile establish- 





ы 
Ky 





[up = йти ‘day, storm’ 
ud u, tam tú pa[ir la[ih pis; 





"urU = Shamash (a god) 






Zur. Bu = šamšu ‘sun’ 






UD.KA.BAR = 





siparru ‘bronze’ 





UD.NUN" = Adab (a town) 






UD.UNUG" = Larsa (a town) 






Қа town) 
UD.KIB.NUN(- ZIMBIR)" = Sippar 








Ary 
esr P 


<€ P 















wa/e/i/u pile 
ха lib; SÀ = libbu ‘heart’ 
ASA = egiu ‘field’ 
SA.GAL = ukullü ‘fodder’ 
(LG.)SA.GUD = kullizu ‘oxherd’ 














Ser 
oa. 
S 


ASA 
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Je ш 






SA 
[workers, army” 
z/sab; ERÉN = sabu ‘contingent of 
SK hE (KUS.)USÀN = ginnazu ‘whip’ 





а[е[іи? ?alelilu 


ilem; 1M* = Säru ‘wind’ 
‘im = Adad (a god) 
m“ = Qargar (a town) 


















baj ür mur [amma (a SH 


HUR.SAG.KALAM.MA = Hursagka- 


и 
(518-tór (a goddess) 


Pipas 
(LU.)SAMAN.LA = Samallü ‘agent, 


lid; Ав = arhu, littu ‘cattle’ 
AB.GUD.HA = lätu ‘cattle’ 


ÁB.GUD.HÁ = latu ‘cattle’ 
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ae 
mi[é; Gl, = mūšu ‘night,’ salmu 


gul k/qul sun 





AN-nim (genitive of Anu [a god]) 








«ү | А4 


a 


z/sur; AMAR = büru ‘bull calf 




















ler — *AMAR.UTU = Marduk (a god) 
[G1M = Атта ‘like’ 
«у Ea g/k/qim d/tim; Dim = banü ‘create’; 
САФ ja | 


[= #ёри ‘foot’ 
k/ qi§/s; KIS = ki$$atu ‘totality’; Gir 





@NE.ERI,,.GAL = Nergal (a god) 
GIR.SE.GA = girseqü ‘attendant’ 


GIR.PAD.DU = esemtu ‘bone’ 





qiq; GIG = maräsu ‘be ill’ 






NU.GIG = qadistu (a holy woman) 
si lim; IGI = Tnu ‘eye’ 


IGLGÁL = igigallu ‘wisdom’ 








DU, = tillu ‘hill’ 

kije 41/ё; кї* = ersetu ‘earth’ 
KLKAL = kankallu ‘wasteland’ 
KI.UD = maSkanu ‘threshing floor’ 

(IS KLLAM = mahlru ‘market, price’ 


£ ie T 


kU = ellu ‘holy, pure’ 


K 





KU.GI = hurāşu ‘gold’ 


KU.BABBAR = kaspu ‘silver’ 


Ee 
ET 


ñ . [waters) 
cas: ENGUR = арй (cosmic subterranean 


US ` zl sar 








EB [splendor’ 
ME.LAM = melammu ‘terrifying 





mes, * (plural marker) 
il eb 
"URAS = Urash (a god) 


ku qu; TÓG* = subatu ‘clothing’ 
















[Stpatu ‘wool’? 
Ug = lahru ‘ewe’; Sik/q; SÍG* = 












[ance’ 
SÍG.BA = lubüsu ‘clothing allow- 


[goats' 
sénu ‘sheep and 





U,UDU.HÁ = 





[ woman" 
sinnistu 












s/Sal rag mim; SAL = 
SAL.ME = naditu (a holy woman) 

[priestess), éntu ‘high eeh 
SAL.ME NIN.DINGIR = ugbabtu (a 
SAL.ME É.GI,.A = Кайши ‘bride’? 


[woman)? 
SAL.ME NU.GIG = qadistu (a holy 





nin; = beltu ‘lady,’ ahātu ‘sister’ 
*NIN.TU = Nintu (a goddess) 
*NIN.LIL = Ninlil (a goddess) 


‘NIN.A.ZU = Ninazu (a goddess) 


NIN.DINGIR = ugbabtu (a priest- 








[ess), entu ‘high Ege 
| 


[naditu ‘an u. or a п. 


NIN.DINGIR SAL.ME = ugbabtu | 


and sic are two different 


p. Us 


signs. be ignored. 


© | 
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d/tam; DAM = aššatu ‘wife’ 


te] "SKI 
[na (a goddess) 


SH EL gi “PAM.GAL.NUN.NA = Damgalnun- 


DEC DAM.GÀR = їатКйти ‘merchant’ 


Been Eed GEMÉ = amtu 'slave girl 
ме 


A 





erg d 
ET ur lig d/tas ti$ 
UR.SAG = garrädu ‘warrior’ 
UR.MAH = nëšu ‘lion’ 
GIDIM = efemmu ‘ghost’ 
Ui a; = mii ‘water,’ aplu ‘son’ 
fp* = näru ‘river’ 


| [phrates’ 
{D.UD.KIB.NUN“ = Purattu ‘Eu- 


A.GAR = ugaru ‘arable land’ 
А.ЗА = eqlu ‘field’ 
URU.A. SUR; P = Assur (a town) 


*7A.BA.BA = Zababa (a god) 





ZA.MUS.UNUG" = Zabalam (a town) 


rr^ d 
Vë E ha; ко,* = nünu ‘fish’ 
Lë Jeiëeikie 


ыз 
TT H HJH fu; cin = Siglu ‘shekel’ 





Sa nig gar; NINDA* = akalu ‘bread’ 


сакра 


H El NÍG.GA = makküru ‘property, 


q. The SAL.ME is wrong and should 
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FIR 
FI 


11 
25 


60 (I Xu-si) 













IT 


bm 


H 
3 
5 











т. Two alternate forms of the nu- 
meral. 
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Principal Periodicals and Collections 


Besides the abbreviations used in the bibliography, this list includes the other major sources for articles and 
monographs in Semitic linguistics. Places and dates of publication are given where possible as an indication of the 
contributions likely to be included. А few interesting changes of name or place are marked with < "earlier called" 
> "later called" or *merged into" (or “moved to"). Sources for text publications and philological, rather than 
grammatical, studies have not been listed; these are well covered in 01:15. 


AAL  Afroasiatic Linguistics (Los 
Angeles, 1974-). 

AbN Abr-Nahrain (Melbourne, 
1961-). 

AcOr Acta Orientalia ediderunt 
societates orientales danica, fennica, 
norvegica, suecica (Copenhagen, 
1923-). 

AfO Archiv für Orientforschung 
(Graz > Vienna, 1923-) « Archiv 
für Keilschriftforschung. 

AION Instituto Orientale di Napoli: 
Annali (1929-38, NS 1940-). 

AIONL ibid.: Annali, Sezione 
linguistica (1959-). 

AJSL American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures 
(Chicago, 1895-1941) « Hebraica 
(1884-1895), > JNES. 

АКМ Deutsche Morgenländische 
Gesellschaft: Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes (1859-). 

ANLM Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, Atti, Classe di Scienze 
morale, storiche e filologiche: 
Memorie (Rome, 1877-). 


ANLR ibid.: Rendiconti (Rome, 
1892-). 
AnOr Pontifical Biblical Institute: 


Analecta Orientalia (Rome, 1931-). 

AOAT Alter Orient und Altes 
Testament: Veróffentlichungen zur 
Kultur und Geschichte des Alten 
Orients (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1969-). 

AOS American Oriental Society: 
American Oriental Series (New 
Haven, 1925-). 


ArOr Archiv Orientální (Prague, 
1929-). 

AS University of Chicago, Oriental 
Institute: Assyriological Studies 
(1931-). 

BA Beiträge zur Assyriologie und 
vergleichenden semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 1890- 
1913) (East Berlin: Zentral- 
Antiquariat, 1968). 

BANE С. Ernest Wright, ed. The 
Bible and the Ancient Near East 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1961) 


(Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1979). 


BASOR American Schools of 
Oriental Research: Bulletin 
(Jerusalem > Ann Arbor, 1919-). 

BiOr Bibliotheca Orientalis (Leiden, 
1943-). 

BibOr Pontifical Biblical Institute: 
Biblica et Orientalia (Rome, 
1928-). 

Brockelmann Mem. Vol. Studia 
Orientalia in memoriam Caroli 
Brockelmann (Wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther- 
Universität Halle-Wittenberg, 
Gesellschafts- und 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe 
17/2-3, 1968). 

BSAW (Königliche) Sächsischen 
Gesellschaft/ Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
philologisch-historische Klasse: 
Berichte über die Verhandlungen 
(1849-). 

BSLP Société de Linguistique de 


Paris: Bulletin (1869-). 

BSOAS London, School of Oriental 
and African Studies: Bulletin 
(1917-). 

CBQ Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
(Washington, 1939-). 

CIS Académe des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres: Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum (Paris, 
1881-): 1. Phoeneciae, 2. Aramaicae, 
3. Hebraicae, 4. Himyariticae et 
sabaeae, 5. Saracenicas. 

CLS Clavis Linguarum Semiticarum 
(Munich: Beck). 

CTL Thomas A. Sebeok, ed. 
Current Trends in Linguistics, 14 v. 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1963-76). 

'DLZ Deutsche Literaturzeitung für 
Kritik der internationalen 
Wissenschaft (East Berlin, 1880-). 

EI Eretz-Israel (Jerusalem, 1951-). 

Florence Pelio Fronzaroli, ed. Atti 
del secondo congresso 
internazionale di linguistica camito- 
semitica, Firenze, 16-19 aprile 1974 
(QS 5, 1978). 

ССА  Gottinger/| Göttingische gelehrte 
Anzeigen (1887-). 

GLECS Groupe Linguistique 
d'Études Chamito-Sémitiques: 
Comptes rendues (Paris, 1931-). 

HAR Hebrew Annual Review 
(Columbus, 1977-). 

HSS Harvard Semitic Series 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1924-). 

HUCA Hebrew Union College 
Annual (Cincinnati, 1924-). 
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ICO 


ICO International Congress of 
Orientalists: Proceedings (1873- 
1973). 

IEJ Israel Exploration Journal 
(Jerusalem, 1950-). 

Islam Der Islam: Zeitschrift für Ge- 
schichte und Kultur des islamischen 
Orients (Strassbourg, 1910-). 

Islamica /5/атіса: Zeitschrift für die 
Erforschung der Sprachen und der 
Kulturen der islamischen Vólker 
(Leipzig, 1924-35). 

IOS Israel Oriental Studies (Tel 
Aviv, 1971-). 

JA Journal Asiatique (Paris, 1822-). 
JANES Ancient Near East Society 
of Columbia University: Journal 

(New York, 1968-). 

JAOS American Oriental Society: 
Journal (New Haven, 1849-). 

JBL Journal of Biblica! Literature 
(1881-). 

JCS Journal of Cuneiform Studies 
(New Haven > Philadelphia, 
1947-). 

Jerusalem Proceedings of the 
International Conference on 
Semitic Studies held in Jerusalem, 
19-23 July 1965 (Jerusalem, 1969). 

JLm Janua Linguarum: studia 
memoriae Nicolai van Wijk 
dedicata, series minor (1956-). 

JLp ibid., series practica (1963-). 

JNES Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies (Chicago, 1942-) « AJSL. 

JNWSL Journal of Northwest 
Semitic Languages (Stellenbosch, 
1971-). 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review 
(London > Philadelphia, 1888-1908, 
NS 1910-). 

JRAS London, Royal Asiatic 
Society: Journal (1834-). 

JSS Journal of Semitic Studies 
(Manchester, 1956-). 

Leshonenu Lésonénu: A Journal for 
the Study of the Hebrew Language 
and Cognate Subjects (Jerusalem, 
1928-). 
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Lg. Language: Journal of the 
Linguistic Society of America 
(Washington, 1924-). 

London James and Theodora 
Bynon, eds. Hamito-Semitica: 
Proceedings of a Colloquium Held 
by the Historical Section of the 
Linguistics Association (Great 
Britain) at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of 
London, on the 18th, 19th and 
20th of March, 1970 (JLp 200, 
1975). 

LSS Leipziger Semitischen Studien 
(1903-17, NS 1931-32) (Leipzig: 
Zentralantiquariat, 1968). 

Maarav Maarav: A Journal for the 
Study of the Northwest Semitic 
Languages (Santa Monica, 1978-). 

MAD Gelb, I. J., ed. Materials for 
the Assyrian Dictionary (Chicago: 
Oriental] Institute, 1952-). 

MANE Monographs on the Ancient 
Near East (Malibu, 1974-). 

MDOG Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft: Mitteilungen (1899-). 

MO Le Monde oriental: Revue des 
études orientales (Uppsala, 1906-41) 
>AcOr. 

MSOS Berlin, Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat, Seminar für 
Orientalische Sprachen: 
Mitteilungen (Ostasiatische, 
Westasiatische, Afrikanische 
Studien) (1898-1939). 

Muséon Le Muséon: Revue 
d'études orientales (Louvain, 
1882-). 

MUSJ Université de Saint-Joseph: 
Mélanges (Beirut, 1908-). 

MVAG  Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptische 
Gesellschaft: Mitteilungen (Berlin, 
1896-1944). 

Near Eastern Studies Albright 
Goedicke, Hans, ed. Near Eastern 
Studies in Honor of William 
Foxwell Albright (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins, 1971). 

NGWG  Gesellschaft/ Akademie der 


Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, 
philologisch-historische Klasse: 
Nachrichten (1845-). 

NS New Series, Nova Series, Neue 
Folge 

OIP University of Chicago, Oriental 
Institute: Publications (1924-). 

OLZ Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
(East Berlin, 1898-). 

Or. Pontifical Biblical Institute: 
Orientalia (Rome, 55 v., 1920-30; 
NS, 1932-). 

OrAn Istituto per l'Oriente, Centro 
per le Antichità e la Storia 
dell'Arte del Vicino Oriente: Oriens 
Antiquus (Rome, 1962-). 

OrSu Orientalia Suecana (Uppsala, 
1952-). 

Palestinskij Sbornik Palestinskij 
sbornik (Moscow, 1954-). 

Parts André Cacquot & David 
Cohen, eds. Actes du premier 
congrés international de 
linguistique sémitique et chamito- 
sémitique, Paris 16-19 juillet 1969 
(JLp 159, 1974). 

PIASH Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities: Proceedings 
(Jerusalem, 1967-). 

PLO Porta Linguarum Orientalium 
(Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, NS 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz). 

Prace Jezykoznawcze Polska 
Akademia Nauk, Komitet 
Jezykoznawezy: Prace 
Jezykoznawcze (1954-). 

PSSM Istituto Orientale di Napoli, 
Seminario di Semitistica: Memorie 
(1970-). 

PSSR ibid.: Ricerche (1966-). 

QS Università di Firenze, Istituto di 
Linguistica e di Lingue Orientali: 
Quaderni di semitistica (1971-). 

RA Revue dassyriologie et 
d'archéologie orientale (Paris, 
1886-). 

RB Revue biblique (Paris, 1892-). 

REtS Revue des études sémitiques 
(Paris, 1934-45). 


RO Rocznik Orientalistyczny 
(Warsaw, 1914-). 

RSem Revue sémitique dépigraphie 
et d'histoire ancienne (Paris, 1893- 
1914). 

RSO Rivista degli studi orientali 
(Rome, 1907-). 

Semitica Semitica: Cahiers publiés 
par l'Institut d'Études Sémitiques 
de l'Université de Paris (1948-). 

SMS  Syro-Mesopotamian Studies 
(Malibu, 1977-). 

SS Università di Roma, Istituto di 
Studi del Vicino Oriente: Studi 
semitici (1958-). 

SSS Semitic Study Series (Leiden, 
NS 1952-). 

SSU Spräkvetenskapliga sällskapets i 
Uppsala (= Societas Linguisticae 
Upsaliensis) fórhandlingar (in 
UUA) (1886-1960) > acta (NS, 
1962-). 

StOr Societas Orientalis Fennica: 
Studia Orientalia (Helsinki, 1925-). 

Studies Driver D. Winton Thomas 
& W. D. McHardy, eds. Hebrew 
and Semitic Studies Presented to 
Godfrey Rolles Driver... (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1963). 


Supp. Supplement 

Supp. Dict. Bible Supplément au 
dictionnaire de la Bible (Paris, 
1928-). 

SWAW Wiener! Österreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
philosophisch-historische Klasse: 
Sitzungsberichte (1848-). 
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